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Beautiful San Carlos Park 


HE SAN CARLOS PARK SYNDICATE offers to HOMESEEKERS and 
INVESTORS, Resident and Villa Lots, Orchards, Vineyards and Acreage, in 
the MOST BEAUTIFUL TRACT OF LAND on the San Francisco Bay Shore— 
Rolling, Picturesque and Grand—Beautiful Creeks, ‘Trees, Ferns and Flowers. 
Streets are to be GRADED, MACADAMIZED, SEWERED and LIGHTED. 


Climatic Conditions Perfect— Picturesque and Charming Scenery— Excellent 
Transportation. Via Bay Shore Cut-off of the Southern Pacific. 


30 MINUTES’ RIDE FROM SAN FRANCISCO 

















IDEAL LOCATION—Commands view of the Bay. The Home Place for the Business 

Man, the Merchant, the Professional Man, the Banker and the Capitalist. 

EDUCATIONAL CENTER—The Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Reid’s School for Boys, 
Order of the Sacred Heart from Paris, France, for Young Ladies, Hoitt’s Academy for Boys, 
Manzanita Hall Preparatory for Stanford or Eastern Universities, Girls and Boys’ High School 
are all located within easy reach of this Property. 

BUSINESS AND MANUFACTURING SITES—On Deep Water, with Excellent Shipping 
Facilities by Rail and Water controlled by this Syndicate. 


For Further Information, Pamphlets, etc., Call on or Address 


Offices: 393a and 395a Monadnock Building San Francisco, California 
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Pennsylvania 


SHORT LINES 
BETWEEN 





St. Louis and New York......... 1054 miles 
Chicago and New YorkE..... ...... 908 miles 
Cincinnati and New York........ 751 miles 
St. Louis and Pittsburgh......... 614 miles 
Chicago and Pittsburgh ........... 468 miles 


r Cincinnati and Pittsburgh........ 311 miles 
Pittsburgh and New York....... 440 miles 


St. Louis and Columbua......... . 423 miles 
Chicago and Columbus............. 315 miles 
Cincinnati and Columbus........ 120 miles 
f Chicago and Louisville............ 305 miles 
{ Chicago and Cincinnaii............ 300 miles 
St. Louis and Indianapolis...... 242 miles 
Chicago and Indianapolis....... » 195 miles 


Frequent Daily Through Service 


Between the above named Cities 


“LOOK = THE MAP!” 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Short Lines 














FOR PARTICULAR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


" Either of the following named Agents 


H. A. BUCK, General Agent, 40 Powell St., - San Francisco, Cal. 
F. N. KOLLOCEK, District Agent, 122 Third St., - Portland, Ore. 
Cc. L. HARBAUGH, Traveling Passenger Agent, - Seattle, Wash. 
M.F. VAN HORN, District Passenger Agent, - Los Angeles, Cal. 
A. BAIRD, Traveling Passenger Agent, - San Antonio, Texas. 
L. KIMBALL, Assistant General seein Agent, Chicago, Il. 
EO. T. HULL, District Agent, - - Denver, Col. 
M. CHESBROUGH, General Passenger nn - St. Louis, Mo. 
G. W. WEEDON, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, O. 
SAMUEL MOODY, General Passenger Agent, - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
COLIN STUDDS, Eastern Passenger Agent, 

No. 263 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


“The Standard Railroad of America’”’ 


Cc. 
Cc. 
G 
J. 
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This Bureau is established for the purpose of furnishing information to prospective 
travelers. | Sunset Magazine by reason of its close relations with railroad and 
steamship companies occupies a very favorable position, enabling it to obtain at 
first hand accurate data. 

We plan to make this the most complete bureau of its kind in the country. We 
will furnish information about any part of the world, telling you how to get there, what 
the cost will be, what the hotel accommodations and rates are, and will send 
you descriptive books, maps and folders—in fact, all the information our great 
facilities enable us to give. 

No advertisement will be permitted herein the reliability of which has not first 
been determined. Write 


NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT HOME OFFICE SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
WELLS FARGO BUILDING FLOOD BUILDING 600 SPRING STREET 


PORTLAND, OREGON SAN FRANCISCO Los ANGELES 


Summer and Winter, Seaside and Mountain Resort. 
Climate unexcelled. Near famous Big Trees. Finest 
bathing on Coast. Casino and natatorium cost $750,000. 
Ideal homes. Roses bloom all year. Investments for cap- 
italists, fruit growers and farmers, ‘‘ Natural Sanitarium’”’ 
for health seekers. On Bay of Monterey. eighty miles 
south of San Francisco. Write Board of Trade for further 
particulars and Booklet ‘‘A.’’ 
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HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 








Enjoy California’s best Climate at the largest all-year Seaside Resort Hotel in the World. 


All outside rooms. Guests will appreciate the new and important changes. Every modern convenience provided, 
including Long Distance Telephone in Rooms. Chef of National Reputation. Choicest and widest Cuisine of any 


Hotel in the West. Interior Court a rare Tropical garden. 


Fine Winter Fishing, Quail and Duck Shooting as well as 


Trap Shooting. Improved Golf Course and unexcelled Cement Tennis Courts. Two full-size Polo Fields, One-mile 
Race Track, Largest and best Stabling Accommodations for Polo Ponies in the West. Archery and Golf Instructors 


in attendance. For further information address 


H. F. NORCROSS, General Agent 
334 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. 


MORGAN ROSS, Manager 
CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
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ARROWHEAD HIGHLANDS 
opN BERNARDI 












THE 
GATE CITY 


ro SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 





£0 ‘a 
° 
RIVERSIDE MALIN REDLANDS 
ALL POINTS REACHED BY ELECTRIC 2ARS 
FROM 


THE NEW 
STEWART HOTEL 


SAN BERNARDINO 
CALIFORNIA 
ELEVATOR SERVICE 


STEAM HEAT THROUGHOUT 
TELEPHONE IN EVERY ROOM 


AMERICAN PLAN 


WITH BATH 


$3.50 PER Day 


WRITE FOR RESERVATIONS 



























HOTT £L 
ST- FRANCIS 


JAMES WOODS. Manager 








_ Facing a tropical 
~ park, which, in. the 
“civic center. of 
San Francisco,has 
the unusual aspect 
of an o -wor 
Rousre or Spanish 
— Plaza, this hostelry 
i “marks the farthest 
-advance of science 
in hotel service. 
Rates (European 
Plan): 
Rooms - .$ 2°° upward 
* with bath 23° upward 
Parlor, bedroom &bath 
from $10°° upward 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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me The 
Angelus 


AMERICAN AND 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


The leading and most centrally 
located hotel in Los Angeles. 
One of the most elegantly 
and luxuriously furnished 

. hotels in the United States. 


120 Suites with Private Baths. 

Every Room an Outside Room. 

Every Bath an Outside Bath. 

All Modern Conveniences. 

The most popular Grill and Dining Room. 
We give you location, service and equipment. 


RATES 
Room for one, per day . $1.50 to $4.00 
Room for two, per day . $2.50 to $6.00 


LOOMIS BROS. 


Proprietors 




















Hotel Alexandria 


Los Angeles, California 


The Fireproof Hotel of Southern California. Designed and 
equipped to meet every demand for comfort and service 
Convenient to all urban and interurban car lines 
Newest - Largest - Best 


Alexandria Hotel Company 
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THE LINNARD 
HOTELS 


Cover Southern California 


CASA LOMA, Redlands THE MARYLAND, Pasadena 
THE LEIGHTON, Los Angeles THE VIRGINIA, Long Beach 
ARROWHEAD HOTEL, Arrowhead 


We will send to you FREE a copy of CALIFORNIA 
LIFE, 125 SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS 


Address Editor CALIFORNIA LIFE THE MARYLAND, PASADENA 





D. M LINNARD Pasadena, Los Angeles, Niedionds 


Long Beach 





























HOTEL 
GREEN 


is the largest and finest fire- : Hei mee LE ite, <3 oe 

proof RESORT HOTEL sig ia lee tn ‘ " st ts 
in California, conducted on . - 4 “ 

both American and 
European Plans. Separate 
dining-rooms four hundred 
feet apart. A hotel of the : 
highest standard of excel- , 
lence. OPENS NOVEMBER 27, 1907 


Write for Art Booklet. Full information on application to J. H. Holmes, Manager, Pasadena, California 


4 Wg at) 
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THE NEW ROSSLYN — BROS. THE NATICK HOUSE 
pe 4 “4 aie > 


= 


PROPRIETORS 


anFt is Bhs 


ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF 





443 S. Main St., Los ANGELES, CAL. 
European plan 75c. to $2, American plan $1.50 to $3 
E. H. HESS, Manager Free Bus Meets all Trains WM. A. KAMPS, Manager 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


1ST AND MAIN STs., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
American plan $1.25 to $2.50, European plan 50c. to $2 
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THE PENINSULA 


SAN MATEO 
CALIFORNIA 


TWENTIETH CENTURY HOTEL of 
the HIGHEST DEGREE of excellence. 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 


OPEN FEBRUARY 22, ’08 


Thirty minutes by rail from San Francisco. 
Located in a Beautiful Park of thirty years’ 
cultivation. All the charm and delight of the 
country combined with the attractions and con- 
veniences of the metropolis. 

































FOR RESERVATIONS OR INFORMATION 


JAS. H. DOOLITTLE, Manager 
SAN MATEO, CALIFORNIA 


ADDRESS 
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Hotel Jefferson 


Turk and Gough Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO 


New hotel facing Jefferson Square; two blocks from 
Van Ness Avenue, the present shopping district. Every 
modern convenience; 350 rooms, single or en suite; 150 
private baths; American plan, $3.50 to $10; European 
plan, $1.50 to $6. Omnibus meets all trains and steamers. 


Hotel Stewart, 


Geary Street, Above Powell 
SAN FRANCISCO 


European plan, $1.50 a day and up. 250 rooms; 200 
private baths. Building completed and hotel opened 
November 1, 1907. Every modern convenience; hand- 
somely and luxuriously furnished; omnibus meets all 
trains and steamers. 


Hotel Stewart and Hotel Jefferson 


OWNED AND MANAGED BY THE 


STEWART - BARKER CO. 

















The Pacific Grand 


EUROPEAN PLAN - UNEXCELLED CAFE 
A first-class Commercial Hotel 


One hundred and fifty rooms, with bath, 
steam-heat, electric lights and telephone in each. 
Beautifully furnished. Best of service. Only 
150 feet from the Southern Pacific general offices. 

Rates, $1.00 per day and up. 

Open on or about July 1, 1907. 


CLUTE & CLARK, Managers 
Ellis Street, Near Powell San Francisco 


ROYAL HOUSE Now Open 
EUROPEAN PLAN—CAFE IN CONNECTION HOTE L ROBINS 


Cor. 4th = cisco, ° 
~ pnnlpepaiguiingadpeniaenan _ Post Street, near Jones 


,_ Reinforced concrete, fire-proof. Steam heat. Same rates as before the fire: 
75c, $1.00, $1.50 per day; with bath, $2.00 perday. Weekly rates, SAN FRANCISCO 


ocemnad dara street cars direct. Fourth street cars direct from ‘ Best Accommodations. Best Rates in the City. 
European Plan, per day $1 up 
With Private Bath $1.50 up 


GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL || pits "srtmished as Annex to Pala e Hote, ciety frst 
























































* class. Steam heat, hot water and phone in every room. 
Intersection Market, Polk and Fell Sts. From Ferry, Sutter Street Cars; from 3rd Street Depot, 
Phone Market 2701 SAN FRANCISCO 3rd Street cars transfer to Sutter. 
Frank Burnet, Mégr., Formerly of the Grand Hotel M. JOHNSON, Proprietor 
European plan. All sunny outside rooms, steam heated. Private telephones, Formerly of Joh ’sR ant. Teleph Franklin 2670. 


Electric lights. Cars pass the hotel continuously. 
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THE HOTEL AT BYKON 


Write manager at Byron Hot Springs Hotel or inquire of any 
S. P. Agent or Peck-Judah Co., 789 Market St., San Francisco, or 
C. W. Kelley, 222 South Spring St., Los Angeles 


WATERS 
RHEUMATISM 


BYRON 
CURE 








oe 








LONG BEACH SANITARIU 


Another Sanitarium just established on the Battle Creek plan, and one of the finest and hest equipped west of Battle Creek. New and strictly modern 
building of fifty rooms, elegantly furnished throughout. Fine treatment rooms just completed, separate up-to-date maternity ward. Delightful climate, 
The place to spend a pleasant winter. Visitors welcome. Reasonable Rates. 


For further information address W. RAY SIMPSON, Megr., Long Beach California 


magnificent beach where bathers may be seen every day in the year 


Long Beach 
CALIFORNIA 











Two hundred outside rooms Fifty baths 


Hotel St. James 


Van Ness Ave. and Fulton St., San Francisco 


McAllister or Hayes Street car; get off at Van Ness. 
Sample rooms for commercial men. Reservations by wire. 


Phone Market 3001. 





Flood Building 


We have an interesting proposition for 
subscription solicitors. Write us about it. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


San Francisco 








Hotel Lankershim 


Corner of Seventh and Broadway 
Los Angeles, California 





Exceptional Advantages to the 
Tourist and Traveler 


350 rooms, 160 private baths, Every room an outside one. Location 


unsurpassed. Large, airy sample rooms. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Restaurant a la Carte. Cuisine unexcelled, Excellent Orchestra 


Spacious and Beautiful Lobby 


COOPER & DAVIS, Lessees 
Write for Illustrated Booklet. 








HOTEL NADEAU 


Finest Commercial House in the City 
Largest and Best Sample Rooms 
Most Conveniently Located 
European Plan 


FIRST CLASS CAFE IN CONNECTION 


FOR RATES AND INFORMATION ADDRESS 


ALDEN & THOMPSON, Props. 
Corner Spring and First Sts. Los Angeles, Cal. 











RICHARDSON MINERAL SPRINGS 








Open the entire year. Steam and 
Mineral baths every day. In the foot- 
hills of the Sierras, ten miles from Chico. 
Cures rheumatism, malaria, all stomach, 
liver, kidney, and skin diseases, and 
nervous troubles. Montgomery water 
unexcelled for kidney trouble. Stage 
daily except Sundays. Long distance 
telephone. Rates reasonable. Address, 








CHICO . ee 











J. H. RICHARDSON 
CALIFORNIA 
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THE HOTEL WOODWARD 


The newest reinforced concrete and absolutely fireproof hotel in Los Angeles. 
Every _ elegantly furnished and designed for the comfort of guests. 
High class, modern and homelike, located in the new business section of Los 
Angeles, easy of access and only three blocks from the city’s business center. 


SUPERIOR CUISINE. COURTEOUS ATTENTION 


AMERICAN OR EUROPEAN PLAN Write for rates, reservations or literature 
GUY K. WOODWARD 
421 West Eighth Street LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

















HOTEL HAYWARD 


H. C. FRYMAN, Proprietor 





Los Angeles’ Newest 
and absolutely 
FIREPROOF HoTEL 


of te ™— Seana Hoes for Commer- 








On direct car line to all depots 


aes sia Shi and Sixth Streets | 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 


| HOTEL INGRAHAM 


1045 INGRAHAM ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Take Seventh street car to Bixel. 

















One of the newest and best constructed family and 
tourist hotels in the city. Its high location and sur- 
roundings make it delightfully cool and free from the 
dust and noise of the thoroughfare. Within walking 
distance of the shopping and theatre district. Ap- 
| pointments substantial and refined. Table and 
| service the best. Rates $2.50 a day and up, with 





HOTEL WESTMOORE 


No. 1000 West Seventh. New management. A modern bath $3.50 a day and up. American plan. Write 
family and tourist hotel. Four blocks from the Postoffice, for booklet. , 
yet in the residence district. Write for particulars. BERNARD BEYER. 











C.J. CORWIN, MANAGER, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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HOTEL RAFAEL 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 














Headquarters for Motor League— Commodious Garage 





Located in beautiful Marin County, at the foot of Mt. Tamalpais, one of the many 
points of interest and beauty within easy reach of Hotel Rafael. All rooms are 
outside rooms with long distance telephone in each — Lighted by Electricity 
throughout —Ideal Climate— Beautiful grounds of Twenty-two acres— Golf, 
Tennis, Hunting, Fishing, Yachting, Riding and Driving — All Indoor Sports and 
Amusements — Children’s Playgrounds equipped with Juvenile Appliances. 


ONLY FIFTY MINUTES 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


THIRTY MINUTE TRAIN SERVICE 





American and European Plan Moderate Prices 


Write for Information and beautifully illustrated Booklet, to 


FRANK N. ORPIN, Proprietor 
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NEW, MODERN STEAMSHIPS 


Between 


New York and New Orleans 
The Luxury of Ocean Travel. 


Connecting with 


SUNSET ROUTE 


For the Famous 


Winter Resorts 


Of 


LOUISIANA, TEXAS, 
MEXICO, CALIFORNIA. 


The Ideal Route—Water and Rail. 
Superior Service all the Way. 





L. H. NUTTING, G.P.A., 
349 Broadway, - - New York 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Send for copy “A Hundred Golden Hours at Sea.” 




















THIS IS 1HE NEW BATH-HOUSE AT 


PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 


Its Palatial Furnishings and Fittings remind one of the glories of Ancient Rome. Its superb 
equipment is unrivaled by anything in this country Hydropathic Treatment for all Ills. Mud Baths, 
Swimming Baths, Turkish Baths. NATURE HERE GIVES HER POWER OF HEALING: 
Open all the year. For terms, address 


W. A. JUNKER ESTATE, Manager Hotel El Paso de Robles, Paso Robles, California 
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FOR TRAVEL COMFORT 
TRAVEL BY “ LHE KATY” 


Through personally conducted tourist 
sleepers San Francisco and Los Angeles KANSAS CITY @ SAINT 
to Fort Worth, Dallas, St. Louis and ) > LOUIS 
intermediate points, also through stan- 














PARSONS @ 
fo (@) SAN 
FRANCISCO 
FORT 
e. WORTH Ld 
LOS @) ~ 
ANGELES € ‘te 
nat DALLAS \3 












dard sleepers connecting aC 

at San Antonio for Okla- ANTONIO 
homa, Shreveport, Memphis, Kansas City and St. 
Louis. For information inquire at any office of 
the Southern Pacific Company. 

















W.S. ST. GEORGE JOS. McCILROY 
General Passenger Agent -or- Pacific Coast Passenger Agent 








a 






616 WAINRIGHT BUILDING 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 





ROOM 16, FLOOD BUILDING 












SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





TO THE EAS 


No travel in the world is so luxurious as that 
from California to Chicago. Both as to 
scenery and train equipment, no 
route is so attractive. 


The Overland Limited 


Leaves California daily; electric lights in 
every berth ; all thelatest books and papers; 
news of the world bulletined twice daily and 
in extras when occasion warrants 


UNION PACIFIC 


For full information about this famous 
.train, call on or write 


S. F. BOOTH, G. A. 
42 Powell St., San Francisco, California 
OR 
E.L. LOMAX, G. P. A, 
Omaha, Neb. 
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«-. OVER... 


“The Crookedest Railroad in the World” 





is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can overlook 
and one that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography of this part 
of the country should fail to take. 


The Trip to Mt. Tamalpais Consists of 


a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of San Francisco; a sail across the 
Golden Gate, the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car ride, third rail 
system, along the shore of the bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railway trip, not a cog road and no steep 
inclines; an unsurpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and ocean. You see 
it allfrom Mt. Tamalpais and want to go again. 





For full information inquire at any railroad passenger office or 


Peck-Judah Co. Ticket Office | Mt. Tamalpais Railway Co. 
222 South Spring Street, Los Angeles Sausalito Ferry Mill Valley, Marin County 
789 Market Street, San Francisco San Francisco California 
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and The East 


The fastest, most. complete and best 
equipped through transcontinental 
trains are offered via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line 


the most direct route, San Francisco and Portland to Chicago, over the 
only double track railway between the Missouri River and Chicago. All 
the provisions for comfort and luxury known to modern travel are in- 
cluded in their equipment. 

The electric lighted Overland Limited, the most luxurious train in the 
world, and The China and Japan Fast Mail, both leave Pacific Coast 
points daily for Chicago and points east via this line. 


The Best of Everything 


Three trains daily to Chicago and two to St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth, 


Choice of routes via the direct 
line through Ogden and Cheyenne 
or via Salt Lake City and Denver. 


For tickets, sleeping car reservations and full infor- 
mation apply to Southern Pacific agents or address 


















R. R. RITCHIE, General Agent, Pacific Coast, C. & N.-W. Ry., 
878 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


C. A, THURSTON, General Agent, C. & N.-W Ry., 
606 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


R. V. HOLDER. General Agent, C. & N.-W. Ry., 
163 Third Street, Portiand, Ore. 


OL508 
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TONOPAH & GOLDFIELD 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


NEVADA 








Radiating NOTE Manhattan, Goldfield, Columbia, 
Center 


Bullfrog, Diamondfield, Kawich, 
Silver Peak, and other new districts that are 
for the now pouring out their millions of dollars 
World’s are all reached from Tonopah. Standard 
Wonder Sleeping Cars into Tonopah. Trains leave 

; the line of the Nevada and California Railway - 


. (Southern Pacific Company) at Mina, Nevada 


Southern 
b] 

Nevada’s JOHN W. BROCK J. F. HEDDEN 

New President General Superintendent 


Excitement — NEVADA 


























THE SOUTHERN ROUTE 
VIA 


sa nea ww | (cnc 
rough Standard an P h 706 HC DTPA 


TO 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 
THROUGH 
FORT WORTH AND DALLAS 
NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
W. J. SHOTWELL T. D. CONNELLY 

General Agent, 625 Market St General Agent, 230 S. Spring St. 
San Francisco, California I,os Angeles, California 
E. P. TURNER, G. P. and T. A., Dallas, Texas 











Coos Bay and Portland 


OREGON, PERMANENTLY UNITED 


The Portland and Coos Pow Seite Company’s newly 
d an dious 





STEAMSHIP “BREAKWATER” 
between Portland and Coos Bay points, leaves Portland Oak- 
Street Sot WEDNESDAYS, at 8 p. m. 7. et onl 9 
water’s ttings and equipment are new an rst-class » 
throughout, with cabin capacity for sixty first-class and GING 
throughout, with cabin capaci TO MEMPHIS, LOUISVILLE, CINCINNATI, | 


FARE ST.LOUIS AND CHICAGO, 


Between Portland and Coos Bay points (Empire, North 
Bend and Marshfield), $10 first class; $7 second Tickets and other information of agents of its own 
class, including berth and meals. connecting lin 


C. J. MILLIS, Vice-President and General Manager \_A. H. HANSON, P. T. M. S. G. HATCH, G. P. A. 
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GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED ee | 


SEASON 1907 - 1908 
Opens December 8th 





SAN FRANCISCO 
aN (THICAGQ ony 
LOS ANGELES va EL, PASO 


LUXURIOUS NEW EQUIPMENT 


SOVTHERN PACIFIC 
ROCK —*~ISLAND 
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Arizona &5 New Mexico 


A. T. THomson, Secy. and Treas. 


Jas. Cocguuoun, President. 
J. G. Hopxins, First Vice-President. 


Geo. A. WacstaFF, Superintendent. 
General Offices: Clifton, Arizona 


HE ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO RAILWAY connects with the Southern 
Pacific Company lines at Lordsburg, New Mexico, and with the El Paso and South- 
western Railway at Hachita, New Mexico. It runs a daily passenger service between 
the points named and Clifton, Arizona, the great copper camp. It spans the Gila and 
San Francisco rivers, and for twenty miles follows the historic canyon of the Gila river. 
It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of the Peloncillo Mountains, 
landing him in the oldest and greatest mining camp in Arizona. The climate of Clifton 
is perfect during eight months in’ the year; altitude, 3400 feet; population, 5000; 
magnificent mountain scenery, traversed by mountain railroads; hunting, fishing, hot 
springs; ample hotel accommodations. The center of an immense mineral belt that is in 
its infancy in development. Here are great copper smelters and wonderful copper mines. 





LAKESIDE INN 














One hour from San Diego by the Cuya- 
maca Railroad or by automobile over 
beautiful drive. 

Lakeside has more natural attractions than 
any resort in the West. Its famous mineral 
waters havecurative propertiesfor those who 
are ill, and a tonic for those who are well. 

It has the finest quail shooting in Califor- 
nia; splendid duck shooting on a private 
lake, with free use of boats for guests, on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays of 
each week. The lake is encircled by a two- 
mile auto track, the only one of its kind in 
the United States. 

The climate of Lakeside is almost perfect; 
far enough from the sea coast to escape the 
ocean’s dampness—near enough to get the 
influence of the westerly breezes. Added to 
these attractions are golf, tennis, riding and 
driving. 

The hotel is picturesquely situated, sur- 
rounded by flowers and green fields; the 
service is excellent and the cuisine beyond 
criticism. 

If you would know more write for free 
illustrated booklet to 


LAKESIDE INN 
San Diego County 


H. F. NORCROSS, Agent 
334 South Spring Street Los Angeles, California 


Lakeside California 








Sentinel Hotel 


J. B. COOK, Proprietor 


Yosemite Valley, Cal., 
July 15, 1907. 
Business Manager, 
Sunset Magazine, 
San Francisco, Call. 

Dear Sir: I have been running an 
advertisement in your magazine of Camp 
Yosemite and the Sentinel Hotel during 
the summer months, for the last three 
seasons. The fact that I have continued 
to run this “ad’’ from one season to the 
next is evidence that the results have been 
entirely satisfactory. I consider the Sunset 
the best medium that I have used for gene- 
ral results, and expect to continue my 
advertisement next season. 

Yours truly, 
J. B. COOK. 


Try an advertisement in this de- 
partment. You will get results. 
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The Oregon Railroad 
& Navigation Co. 


KNOWN TO FAME AS THE 


GREAT SCENIC COLUMBIA RIVER ROUTE 


IS THE 











Natural Gateway between the 
East and the Pacific Northwest 
















It is the SHORT AND DIRECT LINE between 
Portland, Oregon, the leading metropolis and heart of the 
Northwest, and Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and all 
Eastern centers. ; 


















TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


Connecting Portland with all Eastern points 









Best of equipment and every convenience of travel. 
Nearly three hundred miles along the Magnificent 
Columbia. 










For literature, maps and other information, send to 


WM. McMURRAY, General Passenger. Agent 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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St. Helena 
Sanitarium 


Next to the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium, the largest and best 
equipped institution of its kind 
in the world. Offers advantages 
of climate and surroundings for 
health-seekers, combined with 
conveniences of a modern 
hotel, physicians of long ex- 
perience, trained nurses and 
careful attendants. Located 
sixty-five miles from San Fran- 
cisco on an eminence overlook- 
ing the beautiful Napa Valley. 
For information address 


St. Helena Sanitarium 


Sanitarium, Napa Co., 
California 











OR 


information Bureau 
S. P. Co., Flood Building 
PORTION OF FRONT OF MAIN BUILDING San Francisco. 














Santa atalina Island 
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Gosere 1907—Greatest Fishing Tournaments known, auspices “Tuna” and “ Light Tackle’’ Clubs. World’s Rod and_ Reel 
ecords for Size, Weight and Number of Deep Sea Game Fishes. The Great Canvas City (and Cottages). Numerous Hotels 
and Restaurants. Write for Illustrated, General and Fishing Folders. 


BANNING CO., ‘feats: Guiline Los Angeles, Cal. 
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THE CARMEL AND SAN CARLOS MISSIONS ARE CLOSE 
BY HOTEL DEL MONTE, WHERE IT IS SUMMER TIME 
ALL THE YEAR—WRITE FOR FOLDER TO H. R. 
WARNER, MANAGER, DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 
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& Sunset 

Asagazine 
for WCarch 


Features of Contents 


Benefits of Irrigatior ‘n California 
By Samuel Fortier Jniversity of 
California 


How the Fleet Will Help Pacific 
’ Commerce _ The demonstration of the 
manner in which trade ever follows the 


flag, by H. A. Gvans, Naval Construétor, 
U.S. N. 


Luther Burbank and the Carnegie: 
Institution By Prof. E.J.Wickson, 
of the University of California 


Recent American Plays, with pictures 
of many folks of the footlights, by 
Herbert Bashford 


Justice of Carrizozo An Anzona 
story, by E. Lacy Spear 


Bleaching the Ethiope A domestic 
sketch full of humor, by ACargaret 
Cameron 


El Senor Oso _ A tale of Alta-Califor- 
nia, by “Ghomas J. Springer 


The Other Side of It A laboring 
man’s story of the life of the laboring man 
in the West, by E. G. Bailey 


¥ 


Two hundred pages of text and halftones 
Out February 20th 


For Sale by All Newsdealers 
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A California Irrigation Canal 
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ANDERSON ACADEMY—Military. Number limited. 
3oys thoroughly prepared for any college. Situation beau- 
tiful; climate unsurpassed; buildings modern; gymnasium 
new; teachers college men. William Walker Anderson, 
principal, Irvington, California. 





HEALD’S STOCKTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, Stock- 
ton, California. ,Largest school in the interior. Business, 
shorthand, preparatory, teachers, academic, electrical and 
civil engineering. Both sexes. Board and room, $15 per 
month. Write for terms. 





**HOW TO REMEMBER” 


Sent Free to Readers of this Publication 







Your are no greater intellectually than 
your memory. Easy,inexpensive. Increases 
income; gives ready memory for faces, names. 
business details, studies, conversation; develops will 
public speakin ersonality. Send for Free Booklet. 
Dickson Memory School, 768 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago 





HILL MILITARY ACADEMY—A boarding and day 
school for boys. J. W. Hill, M. D., proprietor and princi- 


pal, Portland, Oregon. 





IRVING INSTITUTE AND CALIFORNIA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
2126 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISC 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Music, languag aA and elocution. 
Accredited by the Universities. Pupils admitted at any time. MISS ELLA M. 
PINKHAM, Principal. 


California Conservatory of Music—Full corps of teachers in all departments. 
Send for catalogue. HERMANN GENSS, Director. 


MANZANITA HALL 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
Boys find here ideal conditions and surroundings. 
Catalogue on request. 
J. LEROY DIXON, Principal. 











MISS HAMLIN’S boarding and day school for girls. 
2230 Pacific avenue, near Webster street. Accredited to 
universities and colleges. Address Miss S. D. Hamlin, 
2230 Pacific avenue, San Francisco. 





“BEAULIEU”—A boarding and day school for girls. 
Number limited. Tenth year. Send for catalogue. 
Telephone, Mason 1686. 1601 College avenue, Berkeley, 
California. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC TELEGRAPH SCHOOL 


Trains young men for operators—positions guaranteed and 
tuition refunded. Salaries $75 to $90 month. Address, 


SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Hibernia Building, San Francisco, or 306 12th Street, Oakland 


" SHUMBUG MEMORY SCHOOLS EXPOSED” 
AND ADDRESS ON OR OF THE 


Tointroduce a series of valuable 
educational works, the above 
will be sent to all applicants 


JAMES P. DOWNS, 14 Park Place, New York 


BE A RAILROAD MAN — 


Firemen and Brakemen Earn from 
$100 to $185 a month. Graduates of 
this school in great demand. Act- 
ual railway officials teach you by 
mail during your spare time, at 
smallcost. Free catalog, etc. 


The Wenthe Railway Correspondence School 
Box 849 Freeport, Ill. 



























MISS HARKER’S SCHOOL, Palo Alto, California. 
New building, steam heated, to be ready for fall term. 
Large grounds for out-of-doors sports. Accredited to 
Stanford, Vassar and Wellesley. 


Boones University School for Boys 


Berkeley, California 








SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE. 733 Fill- 
more street, San Francisco. Established twenty years. 
San Francisco offers better opportunities than any other 
city in the world. We give you the training which enables 
you to accept one of these opportunities and introduce 





you to the men who offer the opportunity. Write for 
circulars. A. S. Weaver, president. 
WESTERN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, Stockton, 


California. Departments: Normal, shorthand and_ book 
keeping. Special features of bookkeeping work are Loose- 
leat systems, card ledgers and vertical filing systems. <All 
unused tuition payments refunded when student leaves 
school. 


MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
“T do not recall an institution superior to it for training 
boys in a preparatory course for college.’’ Report Inspector- 
General U.S. A. Send for a catalogue. 
ARTHUR Crossy, D. D., Head Master. 








THE JENNE MORROW LONG COLLEGE OF VOICE AND DRAMATIC ACTION 
announce a partnership with FREDERICK J. BUTLER, Stage Director of the 
ALCAZAR THEATRE. Mr. Butter will have entire charge of the Dramatic 
Department. Students have professional experience while studying. Pustic 
Perrormances Montuty. MISS MURIEL ARNDT—graduated May 22d—imme- 
diately joined the ETHEL BARRYMORE CO. Address all communications to 
the President, Jenne Morrow Long, Jefferson Square Building, 925 Golden 
Gate Avenue, San Francisco, California. Telephone Market 3312. 





THE PAUL GERSON DRAMATIC SCHOOL, San 
Francisco-Chicago. Largest training school of acting in 
America. Mr. Gerson has personal charge of San Fran- 
cisco school. Positions secured. Six months’ graduating 
course. Write for catalogue, Native Sons Building, Geary 
and Gough streets, San Francisco. 


BEHNKE-WALKER BUSINESS COLLEGE, Portland, 
Oregon. Enrollment past year, 842 pupils. Every teacher 
a specialist. Graduates all employed. We will place you 


when competent. Catalogue. 
HOITT SCHOOL 


Homerian Hal FOR BOYS 


For re eed principal 
Palo Alto - California 


You CAN BE AN ARTIST — 


Fascinating Wosk—Sesty lasmmed . 
= — an Illustrator, Designer, Car- 
mail. Graduat — whore fll al Home laried positions 
juates eve! ere Ly 8a! ions. 
as trksaennaes hon Te SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 
C 15, Fine Arts Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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r ZA ELECTRICAL, PLUMBING, PLASTERING 
5 OR BRICKLAYING TRADES 











in 5 

» 

ee el, a Oe il \ Our graduates make from $6 to $9 per day after three 

a Mt, fm months’ course. Allinstruction is practical and individual. 

. eam MM, [. NO BOOKS—TOOLS TAKE THEIR PLACE 

. , Mh | i hay You can enter at any time—no previous knowledge required. 

a POSITIONS EASILY SECURED 

a Night and day sessions all year round. Our scholars 
are from fifteen to fifty years old. 

% Enter now and be prepared for the spring boom. 

. WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
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SAVE MAGAZINE MONEY 
1 WE GIVE BEST AND LOWEST PRICE POSSIBLE ON ALL MAGAZINES 
g 
r- 
‘ss ‘ i CLASS A : ; ; OUR PRICE 
merican Boy : - : 
~ American Inventor é Any two of Woman’s Home Companion.... 1. $3.65 
ric American Magazine s these Pictorial Review 0 
Lic Better Fruit a 
ca Bonvilles Western Monthly.... 1. : OUR PRICE 
heed Camera Craft iE $ 1 65 1.65 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, weekly... i $ . 
—_ * Cincinnati Enquirer, weekly... 
Cosmopolitan . EE ° ‘ OUR PRICE 
of Magazine of Mysteries ————_—————— a : $3 15 
“ a Housekeeping J SUNSET ’ . 
arper’s Bazar " é 
1g ar y q ~ recERTr 
ry . fo won TF eth mes ane B SUNSET. ..4.50000200000000 $1.50 OUR PRICE 
Neutilus seni mee of these Pacific Monthly $1.65 
= Pacific Monthly ss as $ ——s 
d, ilisti A it di 
: 7 ee $1.65 | one Magazine Free 2: er: :ute 
a Physical Culture .00 of the above, may have free and sent to any address desired ANY 
Pictorial Review : SUNSET MAGAZINE MENTIONED IN CLASS A. 
., : stern Life 00 ~ Send for complete list of Magazine Clubs. We 
eS S Sls 7 with any two have all the best. Send all your subscriptions to us. 
Van Norden’s Magazine a of these We will BEAT OR MEET any price advertised by 
D Toledo Blade, weekly any responsible party for any periodical or combina- 
1a Woman’s Home Companion.... tion of periodicals. Agents wanted in every com- 
— World To-day munity. 











JONES MAGAZINE AGENCY 


291 ALDER STREET PORTLAND OREGON 
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RATES 75 CENTS 
PER LINE 
Minimum advertisement 
accepted 4 lines 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS f° you set resus” 


For the Advertiser who 
wishes a small advertise- 





REAL ESTATE—California 


REAL ESTATE—Oregon 





Alfalfa and hogs are paying $100 per acre; Prunes and 
Peaches, $200 per acre. For further particulars, write 
NOBLE & WENTZ, 1015 Eighth Street, Sacramento, Cal. 


FAIR OAKS COLONY. A temperance Colony of 
Eastern people. Fruit of all kinds grown under a steel 
pipe system of irrigation. For full information inquire of 
Geo. P. Robinson, manager, 1006 Fourth street, Sacra- 
mento, California. 

SUNNY SAN DIEGO—The most rapidly developing 
city on = coast; presents the investment opportunity of a 
lifetime. For $5 per month we offer beautiful marine-view 
lots in the close-in suburbs. A square, safe proposition 
from thoroughly reliable people. Southern California’s 
finest climate. Illustrated booklet free. Act promptly. 
J. Frank Cullen & Company, San Diego, California. 


IF YOU DESIRE TO PURCH ASE improved « or unim- 
roved city or county property in the beautiful San Joaquin 
Valley, write us. We have what you want or can get it for 
you. The oldest real estate firm in the valley. Established 
1860. L. M. Cutting & Co., 15 North Hunter street, 
Stockton. California. Write us for descriptive matter. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA LANDS. Fertile, sandy 
loam soil. Fine transportation facilities. Colonization lots 
at reasonable prices in the famous Turlock district where 
the demand for land is great and people are rapidly settling. 
We own the land. You should investigate. Ask Oullahan- 
Littlehale Co., Stockton, California, for references and full 
particulars. 

THE GATEWAY LAND AGENCY of. Stockton, San 
Joaquin County, California, is subdividing into 10- to 100- 
acre tracts or more as desired, the best body of grape, fruit 
or alfalfa land in California. It is a very deep, sandy loam, 
heavily charged with plant food insuring large yield for 
many years without fertilizing. Stock farms and _ potato 
land for sale. City property of all kinds. J. M. McCarty 
& Co., 236 Main street, Stockton, California. 


SUNNYV ALE, SANTA CLARA COUNTY—38 miles 
south of San Francisco on the main line of S. P. R. R. Co. 
Sunnyvale is surrounded by more than 10,000 acres of the 
best orchard and vegetable land in our valley, where can be 
grown the Cherry, Peach, Prune, Apricot, all kinds of 
berries and vegetables to perfection. We are also the great 
manufacturing center. Here is located the Joshua Hendy 
Iron Works, employing hundreds of hands. The Jubilee 
Incubator Co., The Century Paint and Roofing Co., Madi- 
son and Bonner Dried Fruit House. The Sunnyvale Can- 
neries, now being built, also an enormous Cannery being 
built by Libby, McNeill and Libby of Chicago. Our gain 
in 1906 was 70 per cent and we shall double in 1907. The 
place for a home or an investment. Business lots, Resi- 
dence lots, 5- and 10-acre tracts and orchard homes. Write 
for our catalogue and maps. Sunnyvale Land Co., Sunny- 
vale. California. 


FOR LARGE OR SMALL, FARMS, orchards and 
vineyards in the Sacramento valley, get our lists and 
prices before buying. We have the best colony tracts in 
the state. No irrigation. Central California Realty Co., 
S.PsDOANE, manager, 1003 K Street, Sacramento, California. 


EVERY MAN SEEKING A HOME in California 
should have our catalogue of farms. Hawk, Hawley & 
Carly Co., Sacramento, California. 

SUNNYVALE, CALIFORNIA—Climatic conditions, 
location and shipping facilities insures great manufactur- 
ing center; a dozen concerns now operating with pay- 
rolls at $12,000 per week. Best for cherries, prunes, other 
fruits, berries, nuts and vegetables in the world-famed 
Santa Clara valley—five to ten-acre tracts sufficient; 50 
Southern Pacific trains daily, 3 miles from San Francisco 
bay and deep water; south from San Francisco 38 miles. 
Write Sunnyvale Chamber of Commerce for handsome 
illustrated booklet, free. 

VENTURA COUNTY has best climate and its lands 
bring best returns of any in state. Farms from $10 to 
$200 an acre. With or without water. Long time pay- 
ments. Address Ventura County Realty Co., Ventura, 
California. 

COME TO TULARE, CALIFORNIA—Where lands 
are cheap, returns great. Cows, $10 per month; grapes, 
$200 per acre; peaches, $300; alfalfa, $100; climate the 
best and plenty water for irrigation. Write us. Young & 
Newell Real Estate Company. 












































COOS COUNTY—the land of infinite possibilities: 
timber, coal, gold, dairying, diversified farming, water- 
power. Marshfield, the great and growing metropolis. 
Mistake you will not make to be on a land-locked harbor 
away from blizzards, cyclones, and earthquakes. For full 
information call on or address Stutsman & Co., Marshfield, 
Oregon. 


MONEY FOR YOU if you buy land in Umatilla 
County, Oregon. I have a large list of wheat, alfalfa, 
and fruit ranches for sale. Write for literature. A. O. 
Johnson, Freewater, Oregon. 








$50,000—1,300 acres river bottom land, 3 miles water 
front, steamboat landing, postoffice, railroad station 3 
miles. Columbia river dairy farms are paying $100 
annually per head. Columbia County Abstract and Trust 
Company, St. Helens, Oregon. 





WHITE & TROWBRIDGE, MEDFORD, OREGON— 
Largest and oldest real estate brokers in southern Oregon. 
25 years selling Rogue river valley lands. Refer to any 
bank in Medford. 





COOS BAY—Come to the land of opportunity; good 
climate, good water, good land, good schools, good 
churches, good people, good health, and a land where life 
is worth living. And, we have bargains in timber, fruit, 
farm and stock lands, also a fine list of city property. 
Call or write Coos Bay Inv. Co., R. K. Thurston, man- 
ager, Marshfield, Oregon. 

HOMESTEADS and Cheap Deeded Lands—Get a home 
of your own, in beautiful Warner and Goose Valleys, south 
central Oregon’ s fairest gem. Best fruit, alfalfa, and general 
farming lands contained in Oregon’s big inland empire. Genial 
climate, excellent water, every acre smooth and tillable. For 
particulars write T. M. O'Connell locator and agent, Lake 
view, Oregon. 

GARDEN, OREGON is the best place for a fruit, agricul 
tural, or dairy farm. Climate second to none. For full partic- 
ulars about this splendid country, write to the Garden Land 
and Timber Company. 


REAL ESTATE—Washington 


SOUTHEASTERN WASHINGTON—Fine ie i farms, 
fruit and alfalfa lands; choice city property. L. Loren- 
zen, Denny Building, Walla W alla, W ashington. 

DO YOU DESIRE TO PURC H ASE improved or unim- 
sroved city or country property. We handle Tacoma and 
Puget Sound properties. We have what you want. Tacoma 
is growing rapidly. Demand for land is great. Write us 
for full particulars. Ballard & Company, 117% S. 10th st., 
Tacoma, Washington. 




















KALAMA ON THE COLUMBIA—Come to south- 
western Washington for mild climate, pure water, health, 
business opportunities, timber, fruit and dairy farms, 
cheap electric power for manufacturing, rail and water 
transportation. Address Imus & Stone, Kalama, Wash- 
ington. See Kalama ‘‘ad.” 


SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON—Our coal, timber 
and farm land are in active demand—We act as agents— 
care for non-residents’ holdings. References, United States 
National Bank, Union Loan & Trust Co., Dysart & Ellsbury, 
Centralia, Wash. 


FRUIT FARM—60 acres, 40 improved, good buildings; 
all under fence; 800 bearing trees, best varieties; all kinds 
small fruit; running water; price, $5,000. Brisbin, Smith & 
Livesey, Bellingham, Wash. 











CHEHALIS, WASHINGTON—Dairymen get $9 a cow 
per month for over eight months. Condensery Co. helps 
farmer buy herds. Al chance for men of limited means. 
Newly discovered coal lands offer attractive investments. 
Railroads building into field. No better timber buys on 
coast. Stumpage, $1 to $1.50. This wide city will help 
manufacturers. Investigation solicited. Write J. E. 
Leonard, A. L. Coffman & Co., Ponder & Gable or Chehalis 
Co-operative Realty Co. 
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REAL ESTATE—Washington 


HOTELS 





TACOMA—ON PUGET SOUND—Population 1906, 
80,000, to-day over 100,000. Five transcontinental railroads 
coming into city. Eastern capital is snapping up large 
investments. Residence lots on car line 25 minutes out, 
$10 to $150. Cash or terms. Write for free illustrated 
booklet. National Land Co., 421 California Bldg., Tacoma; 
or 506 Pioneer Bldg., Seattle. 


HOQUIAM—A city of over 10,000, on Gray’s Harbor, 
W ashington, the largest lumber shipping port in the world, 
is growing rapidly and offers an exceptionally good oppor- 
tunity for investments in improved residence property. 


Write W. M. Lamb & Son. 





CAPITAL HOTEL, SACRAMENTO. W. O. Bowers, 
proprietor. Rooms and bath, and sample rooms, steam 
heated throughout. $1.00 per day and up. Also fine grill 
in connection. 


THE BUCHANAN HOUSE—27 West Tenth, Eugene, 
Oregon. Clean beds and rooms; good meals, $1 per day, 
$5. 50 per weel week. Give us a call and you will always come. 





HOT EL P PARK; ASHLAND, OREGON. —Shelley_ & 
Maupin, proprietors. First-class house. Best rooms in South- 
ern Oregon. One-half block west of opera house. Rates $2.00 
per day and up. Sample rooms. White women cooks. 





BREMERTON—Adjoining navy yard, Puget Sound, 
offers excellent opportunities to mechanics, farmers or 
investors. The present demand for farm produce far 
exceeds the supply, farms for sale from $15 to $2,000 per 
acre; correspondence solicited. References, Bremerton 
State Bank, or any business man here. Chas. H. Randall, 
realty and investment, Bremerton, Washington. 


BIG BEND WASHINGTON WHEAT LANDS—We can 
sell a few homestead relinquishments, also twenty- bushel 
wheat lands from $10 up. This will bear closest investigation. 
We handle the famous Wenatchee Valley Red Apple lands. 
Write us—our customers are our best friends. Grant & Cox, 
W enatchee, Washington. 


YATCHEE, the home of the Big Red Apple. We can 
still locate you on the Big Red Apple Land where $2500 will 
yield income enough to support a family. Wenatchee 
apples sell for gold the world over. Professional men as well 
as others have prospered beyond their fondest dreams. Write 
us for booklet. Red Apple Real Estate Co., Wenatchee.Wash. 


BANKS AND INVESTMENTS 


ROSEVILLE. We will sell you a lot and build you 
a house and find a tenant for you who will pay a rental 
that will net you not less than eight per cent on vour in- 
vestment. In the Southern Pacific Company’s new great 
transfer, Roseville, California. Lots will probably double 
in value within three or four years. You can in this way 
invest from one thousand dollars upwards. No chance to 
lose. Where can you make a better, permanent, safe invest- 
ment? Address to-day, California Corporation, Sacramento, 
California. Bank references. 


COMING TO CALIFORNIA? Have your bank send a 
letter of identification to Fort Sutter National Bank, Sacra- 
mento, California. Make your first stop at Sacramento. 
After that no matter where you are on the Pacific Coast, we 
will see that you find friends if you are all right. Ours is 
= handsomest and best equipped bank in Northern Cali- 

ornia. 


FARMERS’ AND MERCHANTS’ BANK, Stockton, 
California. Capital and surplus, $600,000.00. Safe deposit 
boxes for rent. General banking transacted. 


ONE HUNDRED TO THREE HUNDRED PER CENT 
profit. Do you want an income for life? Send your name and 
address to us and you will receive our very interesting litera- 
ture by return mail. If you will read it you will be convinced. 
We sell on installments as well as for cash. Our plantation of 

5000 acres is in the heart of the ‘‘rubber belt’’ of Mexico. We 
will send nothing but the most reliable and latest data on 
rubber culture. Now is the time to invest in an industry that 
will give you greater returns than any other. The Castilloa 
Rubber Plantation Company, 813-14 Chamber of Commerce, 
Portland, Oregen. 


WE MAKE COLLECTIONS and remit promptly. The 
Interstate Adjustment Co., 414 Buchanan Bldg., Portland, 
Oregon. 



































TOILET ARTICLES 


OUR VACUUM CAP when used a few minutes each 
day draws the blood to the scalp, causing free and normal 
circulation, which stimulates the hair to a new, healthy 
growth. Sent on trial under guarantee. Write for free 
particulars. The Modern Vacuum Cap Co., 671 Barclay 
Block, Denver, Colorado. 


SCENIC PHOTOS AND POST CARDS 








SUPPLIES 


SCHWABACHER-FREY STATIONERY CO. Suc- 
cessor to Ie Count Bros. Co. Stationers, printers, blank 
book makers, engravers and lithographers. 42-44 Sutter 
street, San Francisco, California. 








THE HOLT MANUFACTURING CO. | Manufacturers 
and dealers in Combined Harvesters, Traction Engines for 
Plowing, Freighting and Logging; Carriage and Wagon 
Wheels; Blacksmith’s Tools and Supplies, Iron and Steel; 
Stockton Scrapers for making roads, levees and ditches; 
Harvester extras and repairs; Leather Belting, and Ewart 
Link Belting, Stockton, California. 





SAMSON IRON WORKS, Stockton, California. Manu- 
facturers and builders of Samson Gasoline and Oil Engines, 
Samson Centrifugal Pumps, Samson Pumping Plants, 
Samson Portable Rigs. Our guarantee is our bond. Prices 
right. 








PATENTS 
PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Our three books for 
———- mailed on receipt of six cents stamps. R. S. & 


A. B. Lacey, Rooms 22-32 Pacific Bldg., Washington, DC: 
Established 1869. 


FREIGHT FORWARDING 
JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO.—Reduced 


rates on household goods to and from all points on the Pacific 
Coast. 349 Marauette Building, Chicago, 1501 Wright Build- 
ing, St. Louis; 851 Tremont Building, Boston; 101 Columbia 
Building, San Francisco; 109 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, 
California. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH. is the best finish 


made for floors and interior woodwork. Not brittle; will 
not scratch or deface like shellac or varnish. Send for 
free booklet. For sale by dealers in paints, hardware and 
house furnishings. The Butcher Polish Co., 356 Atlantic 
avenue, Boston, Mass. 








AGENTS WANTED for our Portrait and Art Novelties. 
Something entirely new for 1908. Catalogue and samples free. 
Address N. M. Friedman & Co., Manufacturers, Box 132, 
Martinsburg, Mo. ane ey: yas oy : 

SUPPOSE WE COULD FURNISH YOU a better 
smoking tobacco than you have ever tried, for less 
money? Interest you, wouldn’t it? Our booklet, free, 
will prove our claim. Dept. 11, Wilda Tobacco Co., 
Chatham, Va. 








GOING TO BUILD? Then send 53 cents for our 1908 
book of ‘‘Bungalows and Mission Residences.” Scores of 
genuine bungalows, cosy and attractive, with their floor 
plan and estimates. Plans, $5 up. E. W. Stillwell & Co., 
Dept. 9, Los Angeles, California. 





THE REORGANIZATION of the Citizens’ Alliance 
having been effected, under the direction of a new pres- 
ident and executive committee, assisted by an advisory 
board of seventy-five, and associated with the Citizens’ 
Industrial Association of America, of New York, notice 
is given that the legal and publicity departments are open 
to its members at rooms 917-18-20-22 Merchants Exchange 
Building. 





ELKS’ CONVENTION—Fairmont Park and other 
Philadelphia views; Delaware Water Gap, and other 
Pennsylvania views. 8x10 platinum prints on 11x 14 
cream mounts. Any three for $1, or in 5x7 size, three 
for 50 cents. Send for list. Excelsior Photo Company, 
725 East Willard street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





BE A DOCTOR of Mechano-Therapy, the wonderful new 
system of healing. $3000-$5000 a year. We teach you by mail. 
Greatly superior and more simple than Osteopathy. Author- 
ized diplomas to graduates. Special terms now. Write to-day 
for prospectus free. American College of Mechano-Therapy, 
Dept. 411, 120-122 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
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What happened last month of vital interest to you—what E 
history was made—what changes took place in the financial and 

commercial world—what men have commanded attention? = 

The great desire of the greatest newspaper reading nation in = 

the world is to keep abreast of the times. If you are a busy man = 

—a headline reader—you need the Van Norden Magazine. If you — 

read the newspapers carefully you will want the concise summing == 

up of important facts and events as found in the Van Norden = 

Magazine. You will find in each number— = 

= 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK—a summary of business conditions 
and a sane, unprejudiced opinion as to future probabilities—an 
article that is widely quoted. 

A Leading Article giving the views of some recognized authority 
on some question of moment. 

Descriptive Articles occupying 50 pages, with plenty of fine 
illustrations, presenting in an interesting way facts that you 
ought and want to know. 

Financial Department with reviews of the market, financial and 
real estate news. 

Financial Chart showing the fluctuations in stocks, grain, cotton, 
money, foreign exchange, etc. 

Van Norden Magazine occupies a new field among magazines and 

can be included in any combination without danger of duplication. 


Van Norden Magazine............ $1.00 Van Norden Magazine............ $1.00 

McClure’s Magazine ............. 1.50 All for err me = in'0is)0)0'9 0 0\es6'6isisieie'siee i sia 1. mH All for 

Review of Reviews .............0. 3.00 $3 00 a aes $3. 6 A 
$6.50 

Van Norden Magazine........ $1.00 r : 

Sunset Magazines--.-<0...2... 130 | All for Van Norden Magazine....... + 00 All for 

Review of Reviews........+- ee 3.00 $3 00 Woman’s Home Companion... 1.00 3. 40 

$5.50 a $ 

Van Norden Magazine... Van Norden Magazine........ 1.00 

Pearson’s Magazine..... ms All for aa dag < rdn genamg irawene +08 All for 

Sunset Magazine.............. . $2 6 i) Reader Magazine...........+. 3.00 $ 3 0 0 

fae ~ $5.00 . 
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OAKLAND 


CALIFORNIA 


is unquestionably the most rapidly growing city on the Pacific Coast. 
Can any other city in the United States show an actual increase in 
population during the past three years of OVER THREE HUN- 
DRED PER CENT?P 


In making a change or an investment, do you want to select community; where property values are increasing at a remark- 
an up-to-date, progressive, rapidly growing city which already able rate, or some place which May some time in the dim 
has an established reputation as a cial and resid ] future establish a name for itself? 
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RESIDENCE OF U. S. SENATOR GEORGE C. PERKINS 


There are very many rcasons why Oakland is so rapidly assuming waterfront upon which three transcontinental railroads terminate: 
its rightful position as the principal city on the Coast—cl tic Iled factory and residence sites, are but a few. Other 
conditions; location on the continental or land side of the bay of reasons and free illustrated literature explaining same will be 
San Francisco, in the coast center of the State; fifteen miles of cheerfully furnished upon request to the SECRETARY of the 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce, Oakland, California 


DO THESE FIGURES SHOW RAPID GROWTH?P 


Assessed Valuation of Oakland, 1906-7 . $ 64,000,000.00 
Assessed Valuation of Oakland, 1907-8 ; 101,000,000.00 


Then why not write to-day for FREE LITERATURE and at the same time mention Sunset ? 
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A Home for You—Amid the White Oaks 


DINGEE PARK 


At Redwood City, California 
30 MINUTES’ RIDE FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


The Best Investment in the World 
SURE TO DOUBLE IN VALUE WITHIN THREE YEARS 


THE FINEST CLIMATE IN THE WORLD 


Absolutely free from wind—fog—malaria 
Beautiful scenery—magnificent drives—splendid trees 


THE CHOICEST RESIDENCE PARK IN CALIFORNIA 


LARGE L TS UP TO ONE-HALF ACRE IN SIZE 





Dear 


Sis as From $450 upward. Easy payments—no taxes. With all modern improvements—macadamized 
a ae : . streets, water, gas, sewers, cement sidewalks, curbing GUARANTEED 
ease senc am 
oa ase ALSO ACRE PLOTS AND VILLA SITES 
—r he Our plan will surely peri you 
ACREAGE rs Write to-day for the finest map of the Peninsula of San Francisc Also price lists and literature 
Lots 
Vitta SITES 
Underline which one 
PRUE Gk beeisabbseetencnaes 
EOE 301-4 eX Building 
hic a SAN FRANCISCO 
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Is destined to be a second San Jose 


Think what that means to present investors in North Fair 
Oaks. Now is the time to act. It will do no good to 
wish that you had bought at first prices after North 
Fair Oaks has grown to be the largest town between 
San Jose and San Francisco. 


And that growth is assured— 


Because North Fair Oaks’ climate is the best that can be found. 
Because North Fair Oaks is 35 minutes from San Francisco. 


Because North Fair Oaks has educational advantages and pictur- 
esque surroundings which make it the ideal homesite. 


Because North Fair Oaks lies between the arms of two 
railroads, the main line Southern Pacific and 
the Dumbarton Cut-off. In the near future 
40 trains a day will run between San 


Francisco and North Fair Oaks. 


You owe it to yourself to see North Fair Oaks. 
For transportation apply to 


782 Market Street, San Francisco oe 
Suite 108 
Phone: Kearny 5802 
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Klamath Falls, Oregon, is a division 
point on the California North 
Eastern Railroad and now has a 
population of 3,500, which, it is 
estimated, will reach 20,000 in 
1912. There are 250,000 acres of 
land for sale under government irrigation 
including the townsites of Mt. Hebron, 
Doris, Worden, Midland and the Hot 
Springs addition to Klamath Falls. 


Immense returns on a small investment if made this year. 
Easy terms. For further information write for booklet K. 


Holcomb Realty Co. of Oregon Holcomb Realty Co. 


Klamath Falis, Ore. 306 San Pablo Ave., Oakiand Cal. 
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Why TACOMA is 





Chauncey Thomas, in ‘‘Success’? Magazine 
of November, 1902, Tells the 
Story. He Says: 





“TACOMA, TRULY THE CITY OF DESTINY, ’ has 
one of the finest harbors in the world, ample tidelands, 
practically unlimited level land, both near a water 
level and on a plateau up a rise of from one to three 
hundred feet, and the shortest railroad haul from 
Puget Sound on a water level to the canyon of the 
Columbia. Here, at Tacoma, the only point on Puget 
Sound where such conditions exist, we find the nec- 
essary and sufficient elements of the great city—or 
heart of the great city—of the future. Other points 
exceed Tacoma in some one thing, but Tacoma is the 
only point that has enough of everything and is lacking 
in nothing. To these things may be added huge beds 
of the finest coking coal in the Northwest, and from 
Mount Tacoma—or Rainier—a_ near, unlimited and 
eternal water power, equaling Niagara, to turn into 
electricity. In fact, the mountains adjacent to the 
Sound assure the entire region practically unlimited 
water and electrical power, but some points are more 
remote from a supply than are others. In this and in 
coal, however, none even equal Tacoma. 


“But why has Seattle to date so far outdistanced 
this seemingly favored point? For the very same 
reason that in the near future will be turned against 
Seattle in favor of Tacoma—a shorter rail.oad haul by 
forty miles. At present the two railroads that cariy 
the traffic of Puget Sound come across the Cascade 
range, over passes from 2700 to 3300 feet high, in a 
short, winding haul up wh ch a locomotive loses four- 
fifths of its pulling powcr. These roads gion | first 
strike tidewater at Seattle. It is needless to pull forty 
miles farther to Tacoma, so ‘rail meets sail’ at Seattle. 
But these same two roads—J. J. Hill’s Great Northern 
and the Great Northern’s Northern Pacific—have their 
lines all but done down to Columbia canyon. Harri- 
man is pushing north from San Francisco to Puget 
Sound. When these roads touch the Sound from the 
south instead of from the east, as at present, then the 
railroad situation will be reversed, and ‘Why pull forty 
miles farther to Seattle?’ with the same result as to- 
day, except then in favor of Tacoma. There are also 
other roads—one is the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul—that are — for the tidewater on Puget 
Sound. On the line of least resistance this point is 
necessarily the city of Tacoma. 


“‘As San Francisco must lose the lead to Puget Sound, 
so Seattle must lose the lead to Tacoma. 


“With the present population (only one in twelve of 
what the Atlantic seaboard has), with over twice the 
possible world trad. to be developed across the Pacific 
to what the Atlantic coast has, with many times richer 
lLcal resources, and with the population of the United 
States sure to at least double in the next fifty years, it 
is simply a problem in elementary arithmetic to com- 
pute and on that to venture the prediction that within 
the lifetime of millions now living the population of 
the Pacific coast must increase at least fifty times, or 
on an average of perhaps fifty per cent a year, which 
means at least from twelve to fifteen million people 
between the Columbia and the line, the Olympics and 
Cascades. 


“This means at the Golden Gate a city equal to 
Paris, at Portland a city equal to Philadelphia, at 
Grays Harbor another Boston, at Seattle at least one 
million people, and at TACOMA ANOTHER NEW 
YORK WITH AT LEAST FIYE MILLION PEOPLE 
WITHIN THE NEXT FIFTY YEARS.” 














the New York ot 
the Pacific Coast 








Facts and Figures for 1907, Demonstrating 
a Year’s Growth and Unrivaled Oppor- 
tunities in Tacoma for Manufacturers, 
Investors, Merchants, Skilled Mechanics 
and Homeseekers. 


Population, 100,000; school enrolment, 
16,988; wholesale trade, $44,160,000, 
increased, $2,500,000; industrial output, 
$46,608,935, increased, $3,000,000; fac- 
tories, 419, employing 10,713, with 
monthly payroll of $728,000, and cap- 
ital stock, $20,000,000; lumber product, 
386,000,000 feet, shingles, 425,000,000 
pieces; output of all woodworking fac- 
tories, $12,305,000; flour and cereal 
products, $5,200,000; smelter output, 
$10,321,935; car shops output, $2,500,- 
000; aggregate exports by water, $25,- 
370,985; total ocean commerce, $45,869,- 
317; flour exports by water, 1,259,935 
barrels; wheat shipments, foreign, 6,546,- 
241 bushels; value breadstuffs shipments, 
$10,537,350; lumber shipments, 202,- 
559,628 feet; coal exports, 121,640, 
valued, $496,929; cotton shipments, 46,- 
442 bales, valued, $2,496,482; domestic 
exports, 3,794 bales, valued, $188,542. 


Imports, foreign, $11,428,231; domestic, $8,661,101, 
Outward tonnage, registered, 1,943,520. 

Outward tonnage, cargo, 703,936. 

Bank clearings, $245,440,099; increase, $40,482,000. 
Real estate transfers, $10,494,121. 

Building permits, 2,322; value, $10,040,000. 

New homes built in Tacoma, 1,119. 

Street and municipal improvements, $2,204,701. 


The Seattle Railway and Marine News says: ‘‘As a 
wheat shipping port, Tacoma handles the bulk of the 
trade on the Pacific Coast, and during December last 
approached Minneapolis and Chicago in the amount of 
grain handled. In the manufacture of flour Minne- 
apolis and Kansas City alone surpass it.” 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE, ADDRESS 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce and Board of Trade 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
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THE PACIFIC FLEET OF THE 
FUTURE 


By H. A. 


Naval Constructor, United States Navy 


Evans 


The sailing of the American battleship fleet from Hampton Roads for San 
Francisco December 16, last, was an event of world interest. The maintenance of 
such a fleet in the Pacific is a matter of live comment among the statesmen of all 
the powers. In this article the writer, a recognized authority on naval affairs, 
points out the value to the commerce of the nation in keeping such a fleet in the 
Pacific, and he also calls the attention of Congress to the present needs of Pacific 
Coast ports, in order to give the ships and the men adequate care. This is the 
second paper of a series relating to the coming of the fleet, which is due in San 
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PICTURE, 





THE 


Frontispiece, Sunset Magazine, February, 1908. 


Francisco harbor early in May. The first was in the October number of this 
magazine; other papers will appear in the March and May numbers. 


EFORE the Spanish-American War 

it was the belief of the great 

majority of the people of this 
country that the days of wars were over, 
that the people of the world were too 
civilized and too enlightened to settle 
difficulties by force of arms, and that in 
the future all disagreements would be 
settled by diplomacy and _ arbitration. 
Even among those of the military service 
there were many who believed that they 
would never be called upon to use in 
actual conflict the military training given 
them by the government. All of those 
who held these views suffered a great 
shock when it was found 
that this was not true, and 
with lightninglike rapidity 
we were in the midst of a 
foreign war. 

Subsequent wars and 
events have proved that 
peoples and nations are 
but little different from 
what they were hundreds 
of years ago and that wars 
are as likely now as they 
were then. In the case of 
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the United States, the situation has 
greatly changed and every thinking man 
will readily recognize that with our 
expansion and our oversea interests the 
probability of difficulties and the settle- 
ment of these by force of arms is much 
greater than ever before in the history of 
the country. There are, possibly, many 
who regret these changed conditions, and 
there are some who criticize the policies 
which brought them about, but there must 
be few who would care to see our country 
shirk the responsibilities that these 

changed conditions have placed on us. 
Our President and our Congress have 
recognized these responsi- 
bilities and have already 
provided a substantial in- 
crease in the naval estab- 
lishment, and this increase 
will no doubt be wisely 
continued until we have an 
adequate force to protect 
the interests of the nation, 
either in peace or war. In 
re the past practically all of 
wade ety, the naval force of the coun- 
try has been kept in the 
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Atlantic and in the waters 

of the Far East, while the 
Pacific Coast has really 
seen but little of the mod- 
ern navy, as the Pacific 
fleet has been little more 
than a name, having been 
composed of a few cruisers 
and gunboats. 

In view of the present 
importance of the country’s 
interests in the Pacific and 
the prospect of much 
greater importance of these interests in 
the near future, it seems fair to assume 
—no matter whether or not the coming 
battleship fleet, which is scheduled to 
arrive in Francisco harbor in the 
early spring, remains on the Pacific or 
circles the globe and returns to the 
Atlantic Coast which has so long been 
its home, that in the near future there 
must and will be an adequate permanent 
Pacific battleship fleet for the protection 
of these interests. 

Such a fleet may be provided either by 
dividing our present naval force and 
affording some protection to both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, or by building 
additional ships and adding to the Pacific 
fleet as these are completed. In any 
event, it seems certain that in the future 
the Pacific Coast interests will be appre- 
ciated and recognized, or, failing at 
first in securing such recognition, the 
demand will be so great and so insistent 
that it will force recognition and adequate 
protection will be provided. 

Until the completion of the Panama 
Canal is accomplished the necessity for 
an adequate fleet on the Pacific will be 
much greater than when a fleet can be 
quickly transferred from one ocean to 
the other by way of the canal. The 
magnificent voyage of the Oregon from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic will long be 
remembered, but the necessity for this 
voyage and the lessons that should have 
been taught by it, even if learned, are 
apt to soon be forgotten. 

The Oregon left San Francisco for the 
Atlantic Coast on March 19, 1898, and 
arrived at Jupiter Inlet, Florida, May 24, 
1898, and was therefore sixty-six days 
in making the trip. Much can happen 
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during sixty-six days. Bat- 

tles can be won and lost, 
\ our sea coast raided, or our 
commerce destroyed in this 
time. Those who were 
directing our military 
operations at the time of 
the voyage and were 
responsible for the fate of 
the nation will probably 
never forget the anxieties 
attending this trip. How 
to provide coal, which is 
contraband of war, and how to safeguard 
the ship from possible attack were grave 
questions, but the one which caused the 
gravest concern was, Will the long and 
hazardous trip be futile in that the 
battleship will not arrive in time to take 
part in the expected naval battle, but 
will arrive after the battle is over and 
may fall an easy prey before the over- 
whelming force of the enemy’s victorious 
fleet? 

In case of threatened attack on 
the Pacific Coast the reinforcement of the 
Pacific fleet with one battleship would 
not suffice. With the present strength of 
the permanent Pacific fleet a reinforce- 
ment of at least twelve battleships and 
large armored cruisers will be required. 
If the difficulties attending the voyage of 
the Oregon were great, how much greater 
will be the difficulties attending the trans- 
fer of such a fleet from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific in time of war or threatened 
war. These difficulties will be almost 
insurmountable. It is only necessary to 
read in the public press the preparations 
that are required and the difficulties 
encountered in sending the fleet of battle- 
ships from the Atlantic to the Pacific in 
times of peace, when there is not a war 
cloud on the horizon, to realize the diffi- 
culties that will be encountered in time 
of war or threatened war. The Atlantic 
navy yards have been working night and 
day to prepare the ships for the voyage. 
It is impossible to obtain sufficient vessels 
under the American flag to carry coal for 
the trip and it is necessary to charter a 
large number of foreign vessels for this 
purpose. Is not this a sufficient lesson; 
is not this a sufficient blow to our national 
pride to awaken our Congress to the 
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absolute necessity of enact- 
ing legislation which will 
make a merchant marine 
possible? In time of war 
it would not be possible to 
charter foreign vessels for 
this purpose as neutral 
nations would not be per- 
mitted to extend such valu- 
able assistance to one of 
the belligerents. 

Beside the difficulty of 
providing fuel and food 
for the transfer of such a fleet from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific there are other 
considerations which ever outweigh those 
mentioned. Previous to the actual decla- 
ration of war there is a_ period of 
time which may be termed the “strained 
relation period.” During this time it will 
be the desire of our government to 
prepare for the possible or probable 
emergency and the first thought will be 
to concentrate our naval force at the 
expected point of attack. Does one for 
a moment expect that the enemy will sit 
idly by and let this be done? Such an act 
on our part during the strained relation 
period will be considered as an act of 
war and the enemy will be justified in 
immediately striking, and naturally the 
point of attack will be the one that we 
considered it necessary to strengthen. 


FLEET OF THE 
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FUTURE 311 
The history of the world 
contains many records of 
strained relations without 
resort to arms, where 
actual war has_ been 
averted by means of diplo- 
macy or by arbitration, or 
by an overwhelming show- 
ing of strength and pre- 
paredness on the part of 
Copsrietted one of the countries in- 
Harris & Ewing volved. If we made any 
attempt to strengthen our 
fleet on the Pacific or on the Atlantic by 
the transfer of ships from one ocean to the 
other during the strained relation period 
and thus prepare for the expected emer- 
gency, we might easily precipitate a 
disastrous war which could have been 
avoided and the controversy honorably 
settled by means of diplomacy or 
arbitration. 

On the other hand, with our present 
naval resources, if such preparations are 
not made we leave the coast which we 
expect to be attacked inadequately pro- 
tected, and in the event of hostilities, if 
the enemy is prepared, we may sustain 
losses, even to the extent of the loss of 
territory, which may take years to regain. 

How different is the situation if we 
have a sufficient naval force on both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. It is then not 














AT THE PUGET SOUND NAVY YARD—FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, THE NEBRASKA, THE DISMANTLED OREGON AND THE 
BATTLESHIP WISCONSIN 
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necessary to attempt to 
transfer a fleet from one 
ocean to the other with all 
the attending difficulties. 
The questions in dispute 
can be settled if possible 
by diplomacy without pre- 
cipitating a needless war, 
and knowledge on the part 
of the enemy that there is 
an adequate naval force on 
both coasts ready and able 
to cope with any emer- 
gency will greatly aid our diplomatic 
representations. 

With our present inadequate force it 
will be necessary to concentrate practi- 
cally our entire fleet on the coast that we 
expect to be attacked. As this can not 
be done during the strained relation 
period it can be assumed that such a 
transfer will be made under war condi- 
tions. As the Pacific Coast is at present 
our most vulnerable point, let us consider 
that the transfer of the fleet is to be 
made from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and consider further the difficulties at- 
tending such a trip and the facilities 
available for caring for such a fleet on 
the Pacific. 

In addition to the difficulties already 
noted, there is the additional one of 
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providing against a sur- 
prise attack during the 
journey. Our Spanish war 
and the more recent Jap- 
anese-Russian War have 
taught us how difficult it is 
to follow the movements 
of the enemy’s vessels. 
During the whole of the 
long journey every pre- 
Copyrighted Caution must be taken 
Pach Brothers against a surprise attack 
THOMAS by the enemy. No one will 
know where a daring torpedo boat may 
be lurking with its crew waiting for the 
opportunity to immortalize itself in a 
daring attack on a battleship fleet in the 
hope of sinking one or more of these 
even though sure of destruction for their 
boat and themselves, nor will the voy- 
aging fleet be safe from attack by a 
submarine. These deadly craft can be 
transported on the deck of a merchant 
ship and put overboard in the track of 
the coming fleet which upon arrival would 
find destruction in its path. Under 
favorable circumstances one or two of 
these boats might easily sink several of 
the most powerful vessels of the fleet. 
The long journey, trying for the crews 
under normal conditions, would be doubly 
trying under these conditions. Every 
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precaution would have to 
be taken to guard against a 
surprise attack, partic- 
ularly an attack by torpedo 
boats or submarines. No 
prudent commanding officer 
would run any risks and the 
crews of the secondary 
battery would have to sleep 
at their guns for a great 
part of the voyage. This 
constant watchfulness— 
constant expectation of 
attack for so long a voyage—is very 
wearing on a crew and is apt to lessen 
the general efficiency, and should the 
fleet be immediately called on upon 
arrival to take its place in the line of 
battle it would probably not do itself 
justice. Again, we are apt to be misled 
by the remarkable trip of the Oregon as 
to the effect on the vessels themselves of 
such a long voyage. We can not expect 
that all the vessels of the fleet can make 
such a voyage and be ready at the end of 
it to go into the battle line in perfect 
condition as did the Oregon. It is very 
probable that many vessels of the fleet 
would require overhauling and adjust- 
ment to put them in condition to make 
the final test for which they were built. 
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Owing to the fact that 
the development of the 
navy has been principally 
on the Atlantic Coast and 
that the great majority of 
the fighting ships have been 
kept in the Atlantic, it is 
natural that the facilities 
on the Atlantic Coast for 
caring for the fleet should 
have received more atten- 
tion than those on the 
Pacific as it was essential 
that the development of these facilities 
should keep pace with the development 
of the Atlantic fleet. On the Pacific 
there has been no such demand as the 
fleet has been small and the facilities 
available could meet all the demands 
made on them. It is not to be understood 
that no progress has been made in the 
Pacific Coast yards, as such is not the 
case. The navy yards at Mare Island 
and Puget Sound have both been greatly 
improved and have kept pace with the 
demands made on them, but these 
improvements have been more in the line 
of modernizing the existing plant at 
Mare Jsland than in equipping the plant 
to make repairs to a fleet of large battle- 
ships, while the Puget Sound station is a 
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comparatively new one 
which has not yet been 
fully equipped for large 
repairs. In the past it has 
not been possible to obtain 
the appropriations from 
Congress to prepare these 
two yards for the work that 
they will soon be called on 
to do, nor has it been pos- 
sible to obtain appropria- 
tions to provide additional 
needed repair stations on 
the Pacific Coast. 

On the Atlantic Coast there are large 
repair stations at the following places: 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire; Boston, 
New York, League Island (Philadelphia), 
Norfolk, and Pensacola, Florida. There 
is also a large dry dock at New Orleans, 
with facilities for small repairs, and 
Congress has lately appropriated money 
for a large navy yard at Charleston, 
South Carolina. These repair stations 
fully cover the Atlantic Coast line and 
during the repair periods the Navy 
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Department can so dis- 
tribute the vessels of the 
fleet among the various 
yards for docking and 
repairs that the mechanical 
force available at each 
yard will not be overtaxed 
and the repairs can be com- 
pleted in minimum time. 
During the absence of the 
fleet the mechanics at these 
yards are engaged on 
repairs to ships not in 
commission which have been laid up 
for general overhauling, and on new 
construction work, and when the fleet 
arrives the men are drawn from this work 
for the rush work on the ships in com- 
mission. It is, and should be, rush work 
for nothing is more demoralizing to the 
crew of a ship in commission than a long 
stay in a navy yard. 

What is the condition on the Pacific 
Coast for similar work? First, there are 
but two repair stations—Mare Island and 
Puget Sound. It goes without saying that 
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THE PACIFIC 
these two yards can not do the work 
that is done in six well-equipped eastern 
yards. If the Atlantic fleet were divided 
and sent to these two yards it would be 
impossible to provide berths for the 
ships—yes, even for half of the number 
—much less make the repairs. With a 
fleet of any magnitude on the Pacific it 
will be necessary to send the ships in 
rotation to the yards for repairs and 
there will never be available for fleet 
drills anywhere near the full strength 
of the fleet. The dry docking of such a 
fleet for cleaning and painting is hope- 
less, the docking facilities being entirely 
inadequate. 

The regular docking of steel ships once 
every six to nine months is essential, 
otherwise the bottom becomes foul with 
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barnacles, the speed of the vessel is 
greatly reduced and the coal consumption 
is correspondingly increased. Provision 
has been made on the East Coast for 
sufficient docks for this purpose, but the 
West Coast is still sadly in need of addi- 
tional docks. This can best be shown by 
a comparison of the docks provided on 
the two coasts. The docks available or 
appropriated for on the Atlantic Coast 
are as follows: 


New York 
Dock Length of tw — 
No. 1 374’ 66’ 95’ 
No. 2 471’ 90’ OST TL” 
No.3 668’ 105’ 20° br 
No. 4 542’ 104’ Si’ 


Dock No. 4 under construction. 
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THE BATTLESHIP NEBRASKA, BUILT AT THE MORAN BROTHERS YARDS, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, AND JUST ACCEPTED 
BY THE GOVERNMENT 
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MACHINE SHOP AT MARE ISLAND, WHERE BATTERED BATTLESHIPS ARE MADE NEW AGAIN 











THE BIG DRY DOCK AT MARE ISLAND, SHOWING THE UNITED STATES STEAMER BENNINGTON, A SUBMARINE, A NAVY 
YARD LAUNCH, AND A FERRY BOAT, ALL DOCKED AT THE SAME TIME 
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THE GREAT ONE HUNDRED-TON SHEARS AT THE MARE ISLAND NAVY YARD HOISTING A TURRET WEIGHING 
NINETY TONS 
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THE NORTH SIDE OF THE GREAT BOAT SHOP OF THE MARE ISLAND NAVY YARD, SHOWING THE | 
DOUBLE OVERHEAD CRANES—THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE SHOP IS A DUPLICATION OF THIS 
HALL 
L eee J 
Boston NORFOLK 
r : ; ae . Width Depth Over 
Dock Length a — si Dee peer Dock Length of Entrance Sill 
of Entrance Sill ee | 332’ 60’ 25° 
No. 1 393’ 61’ 25" No.2 500’ a4’ 25’ 3” 
No. 2 750’ 01’ 8” 30’ 7” Bec ih ee 
No aid . "Nos 550’ 112’ 34 
PortTsMOUTH CHARLESTON 
‘a : Width Depth Over Width Depth Over 
Dock Length of Entrance Sill Dock Length of Ratsace PHI 
No. 1 750’ 101’ 9” 30’ No. 1 575’ 113’ 34’ 
Ipawre . 
Leacve Istanp (Philadelphia) 2 PENSACOLA 
Wi O Float- Widtt Max. Draft 
Dock Length Width Depth Over ing Length ~iath ~~ _—s Over Keel 
g of Entrance Sill Dock of Entrance Riocks 
No. 1 500’ 90’ 25° §” No. 1 450’ 88’ 27’ 
No. 2 754’ 102’ 7” 30’ No. 2 201’ 57’ hy fe 
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IN THE BUILDING SLIP, MARE ISLAND NAVY YARD THE FIRST KEEL PLATES OF THE FLEET 
| COLLIER PROMETHEUS, FOUR HUNDRED AND FIFTY FEET LONG 
| __ LS —S 
New OrLEANS PuGcet Sounp 
Float- rs Max. Draft r 
es Width eee ae ss Width Depth Over 
ing Length of Entrance Over Keel Dock Length ORR AteanCe Sill 
Dock Blocks No.1 650’ 92’ 9” 30) 
Naka B25! 100’ 28" No. hy 92’ § : 


In addition to these government docks 
there are available many private docks, a 
number of which will take our largest 
ships. Compare these facilities with those 
on the Pacific Coast which are as follows: 


Mare Istanp 
i Width Depth Over 
Docks Length of Entrance Sill 
No. 1 516’ 80’ Qi’ 
No. 2 152’ 102’ 30’ 


Dock No. 2 is under construction and will probably 
not be completed for eighteen months or two years. 


Dock No. 2 is authorized by Congress, but owing 
to the advance in the cost of labor and material there 
is not sufficient money available to construct the 
dock and the work can not begin until Congress 
makes an additional appropriation. : 

There are very few private docks on 
the Pacific Coast and only one (located 
at Hunters Point, San Francisco bay) 
large enough to dock a large battleship 
or a large armored cruiser. It will thus 
be seen that there are on the Atlantic 
Coast sixteen government docks against 
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THE BATTLESHIP OHIO, BUILT AT THE UNION IRON WORKS, ON HER TRIAL TRIP IN SAN FRANCISCO BAY 


three (one of which will not be completed 
for two years) on the Pacific Coast, and 
the number of private docks available 
on the Atlantic Coast is very much 
greater than on the Pacific. 

The supply of coal for a large fleet is 
another important question. The public 
well knows of the difficulty of procuring 
coal on the Pacific Coast for commercial 
purposes and it will be remembered that 
only last winter many industries were 
seriously embarrassed for lack of coal 
while many thousands of families on this 
coast were not able to obtain coal, at the 
exorbitant prices then ruling, for cooking 
and heating. It is then out of the ques- 
tion for the navy to depend on any of the 
private coal companies for its supply of 
fuel. The Navy Department is compelled 
to purchase coal in the East or abroad 
and send it to the Pacific to be either 
stored or delivered direct to the vessels 
of the fleet. There are at present but two 


coaling stations within the continental 
limits of the United States on this coast— 
one at Puget Sound and one at Mare 
Island. At the Puget Sound station 
twenty-five thousand tons can be stored 
and at Mare Island there is storage space 
for thirty-five thousand tons. 

When it is remembered that a battle- 
ship and armored cruiser fleet of sixteen 
ships will use when steaming at the most 
economical speed over two thousand tons 
a day, and that a reserve store of coal 
must be kept at each of the coaling 
stations for emergencies, the inadequacy 
of the present depots can be appreciated. 
Another modern coaling station is being 
provided at California City on San Fran- 
cisco bay, but it will be some time before 
this is completed, and furthermore this 
will not be additional but will be in lieu 
of the station now at Mare Island, as 
the space occupied by the latter and the 
waterfront taken up by ships landing coal 








THE PACIFIC FLEE 
is greatly needed for 
repair purposes. The fleet will have to 
depend entirely on colliers unloading 
direct to the ships and on these two 


and taking coal 


stations. Without the colliers acecompany- 
ing the fleet these stations would be 
entirely inadequate. Even with the 
colliers, difficulties are going to be 


encountered in coaling the fleet should 
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the whole of it remain for any length of 
time. These remarks apply to peace 
conditions. During war times the enemy 
would take care that the supply of coal 
is cut off unless we have an adequate 
force to protect the colliers during their 
trip around the Horn. This will require 
a small sized navy to accompany the col- 
liers, and these again burn more coal! 
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The supply of provisions for a large 
fleet is also an important subject. The 
American sailor lives well, as experience 
has taught that a happy, contented, and 
efficient crew can not be obtained unless 
it is well fed. The standard of living is 
much higher in our navy than in any 
other. The American sailor expects to 
live better than the men of other nations 
just as the American workman expects 
and does live better than any other work- 
man in the world. Give our sailors the 
food that is supplied by the majority of 
foreign nations and the desertions would 
treble in six months. The efficiency of the 
ships as fighting vessels would also be 
materially reduced. 

Much of the food supplies for the fleet 
must necessarily come from the East. If 
this is questioned, let any housekeeper 
note the labels on the home supplies and 
she will perhaps be surprised to find how 
much of it she pays freight on across the 
continent. These supplies must be pur- 
chased in large quantities and can not be 
delivered direct to the ships, but must 
be delivered to the 
navy yards where it is 
inspected and then 
stored and issued to 
the various ships on 
requisition as needed. 
These same conditions 
obtain for many sup- 
plies other than food— 
for example, lubricat- 
ing oils, packing, 
paints, hardware, tools, 
steel, electrical sup- 
plies, and the thousand 
and one things that are 
required aboard ship to 
keep them going. The 
same also applies to 
ammunition, except 
that in this case there 
are special difficulties 
to be met in shipping 
and caring for this on 
account of its danger- 
ous nature. It is very 
difficult to obtain trans- 
portation for explo- 
sives, and some forms 
of explosives—for 
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instance, detonators—the transportation 
companies will not take at all. 

In addition to the supplies required for 
the fleet proper, there will be a great 
increase in the supplies and material 
required at the Pacific Coast navy yards 
to make repairs to the fleet. The great 
mass of material required in making 
repairs to steel ships must come from the 
East and a great deal of this must be 
manufactured to order. This is the case 
with steel. All of the steel used in build- 
ing a ship of war is especially high-grade 
material and has to be rolled to order by 
the steel mills as it can not be purchased 
commercially. It frequently happens 
that from six to twelve months are 
required to obtain this material. The 
same is also true of much of the other 
material required for repairs. 

In the past, the stock of provisions, 
coal, ammunition and material has only 
been sufficient to supply the small fleet on 
the Pacific. In the development of navy 
yards the storehouse facilities are usually 
behind the development of the other 
facilities. In other 
words, usually the 
docks and shops are 
laid out and_ built 
before adequate store- 
house facilities are pro- 
vided. This is true of 
the Pacific yards, and 
the present storehouse 
facilities are  inade- 
quate to meet efficiently 
the present demands, 
and with an increase in 
the Pacific fleet a great 
improvement in these 
facilities must be made. 

There is still another 
important difficulty to 
overcome—that is, the 
inadequate supply of 
skilled labor. Both of 
the Pacific Coast yards 
are greatly handi- 
capped in this respect 
as it has been impos- 
sible to secure an 
adequate force of 
mechanics for the pres- 
ent requirements, and 
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THE BIG FORTY-TON DRY DOCK CRANE AT 


with the prospective great increase in 
work at these two yards arrangements 
will have to be made to secure many 
additional men. The principal East Coast 
yards are situated near large ship-building 
and repair centers and there is always a 
large floating supply of skilled mechanics 
to draw on. The navy yards employ a 
comparatively large force that is more or 
less permanent and when there is a sud- 
den call for additional men on account 
of a large number of ships coming to the 
yard for repairs, these men can be 
quickly obtained from the floating sup- 
ply. On the Pacific Coast these condi- 
tions do not obtain. The supply of men 
to draw on is less now than it has been 
at any time during the past ten years. 
In the past there has been considerable 
new construction work carried on both 
in San Francisco and Seattle, but at 
present on account of the high cost of 
labor, and the unsatisfactory labor con- 
ditions practically no new work of any 
magnitude is being undertaken, as the 
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ISLAND REMOVING ARMOR FROM 
ships can be built very much cheaper in 
the East Coast yards. 

With the high wages, splendid climate, 
and moderate cost of living, there should 
be no trouble in inducing thousands of 
eastern mechanics to settle on the coast, 
provided permanent employment can be 
assured them. Mechanics hesitate to 
make a change involving so great an 
expense as the trip across the country 
when they know that there are so few 
places employing men of their trade, for 
if they are laid off at Mare Island or 
Bremerton on account of a temporary 
letup in the work, it may be weeks or 
months before they can get another job. 

This condition can be met by keeping 
some new construction work in the Pacific 
Coast yards, and there is no doubt it will 
be met in this way, so that men can be 
assured of a permanent position, and 
when this is done there will be no dearth 
of good workmen as the high wages and 
the magnificent climate will attract the 
best mechanics in the country. 





The official itinerary for the fleet and 
torpedo flotilla, as issued from the Bureau 
of Navigation, of the Navy Department, 


provides for the arrival of the fleet at 
Punta Arenas, January 31, and departure 
arrive at 


on February 5. It should 
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Callao February 18, and at Magdalena 
bay, in Lower California, on March 14, 
remaining at least a month for target 
practice. The torpedo flotilla—not the 
battleships—will stop at Panama, March 
16, and at Acapulco, March 28, arriving 
at Magdalena bay April 6. All the dates 
given are subject to change. The move- 
ments of the fleet after arrival at Magda- 
lena bay depend upon the completion of 
target practice and other exercises, and 
had not been decided upon at the date of 
publication of the itinerary. 

The mail address of vessels of the 
battleship fleet and of the Yankton, 
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Culgoa, Glacier, and Panther will be 
“Care Postmaster, New York, N. Y.,” 
until February 5, after which it will be 
“Care Postmaster, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia.” Mail sent to these addresses 
must be prepaid, with domestic postage, 
and must bear the name of the ship for 
which it is intended. Express packages 
must not be sent to these addresses. The 
senior officer, Commander Grant, of the 
Arethusa, will handle the dispatch of 
mail for the vessels under his command. 

The fleet is made up as follows, accord- 
ing to the official announcement issued by 
the Bureau of Navigation: 





Rear Admiral R. D. Evans, Commanding. 


FIRST DIVISION 


Rear Admiral R. D. Evans, Commanding. 


Connecticut, Captain H. Osterhaus. 
Kansas, Captain C. E. Vreeland. 


Vermont, Captain W. P. Potter. 
Louisiana, Captain R. Wainwright. 


SECOND DIVISION 


Rear Admiral W. H. Emory, Commanding. 


Georgia, Captain H. McCrea. 


New Jersey, Capt. W. H. H. Southerland. 


Rhode Island, Captain J. B. Murdock. 
Virginia, Captain S. Schroeder. 


SECOND SQUADRON 


Rear Admiral C. M. Tuomas, Commanding. 


THIRD DIVISION 


Rear Admiral C. M. Tuomas, Commanding. 


Minnesota, Captain J. Hubbard. 
Ohio, Captain C. W. Bartlett. 


Missouri, Captain G. A. Merriam. 
Maine, Captain G. B. Harber. 


FOURTH DIVISION 


Rear Admiral C. S. Sperry, Commanding. 


Alabama, Captain T. E. D. W. Veeder. 
Illinois, Captain J. M. Bowyer. 


Kearsarge, Captain H. Hutchins. 
Kentucky, Captain W. C. Cowles. 


AUXILIARIES 


Culgoa, Lieut. Commander J. B. Patton. 


Glacier, Commander W. S. Hogg. 


Panther, Commander V. S. Nelson. 
Yankton, Lieutenant W. R. Gherardi. 


TORPEDO FLOTILLA 


Whipple, Lieutenant H. I. Cone. 
Truxtun, Lieutenant C. S. Kerrick. 
Lawrence, Ensign E. Frederick. 


Stewart, Lieutenant J. W. Hellweg. 
Hopkins, Lieutenant A. G. Howe. 
Hull, Lieutenant F. McCommon. 


Arethusa (storeship), Commander A. W. Grant. 
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CEDARS BY OREGON SEAS 


By Joaquin MILLER 


Illustrated by Will Sparks 


By seas full of wonder and peril 
Blown white round the capes of the North. 
—Swinburne 


Lords of the lands and thanes of the seas, 
Say, what of your watch from the worlds above? 


Say, what of your deluge, the lost sea dove? 





Say, what of sage Solomon’s Lebanon trees ?— 

Yon lorn sea lion on his rock at sea 

Moaning and moaning incessantly ? 

What of your eaglets, your sea birds brood 

Courting the sun in their solitude? 

Cedars, my cedars, oh but to be 

All knowing, all seeing, supreme as ye! 

With roots where tempests tide on and on 
Toying with boulders like sea-tossed ships— 
Tusks and trunks of the mastodon 

Bathed by the brave seas’ pure white lips— 
Body and limbs so strong, white, lean, 
Wrapped in the great white high born rain. 
Mate of the clouds and mate of the main, 

How clean! How comely! How clean! How clean! 

Cedars, my cedars, ye gods, to be 

| 


But one tithe comely and clean as ye! 


Cedars, my cedars of the torn sea bank, 

What of the bear by his masked, mossed trail, 
Oozy and odorous, dusky and dank, 

And so dense that you hardly might drive a nail? 
Say, what of the antlered leviathan, 

Lording his steep—so stately and tall— 


Stout sentry on watch from his wild sea wall 


That mocks forever the approach of man? 
O, cedars, to lord like him, lord lone 
as the great white throne. 





As Hood in heaven 
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FROM PAINTING BY WILL SPARKS 


Toying with boulders like sea-tossed ships— 
Tusks and trunks of the mastodon 
Bathed by the brave seas’ pure white lips 


| - : 
| With roots where tempests tide on and on 
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WESTERN FLAX CULTURE 


By Justin Kay Totes * 


LAX culture in America does not 

amount to an industry, at least 

not at present. This does not argue 
that flax for fiber can not be grown here. 
Quite the contrary; a very fine flax fiber, 
comparable with the better grades of 
foreign grown fiber, has been produced 
from American grown flax. The chief 
causes for the failure of the industry in 
this country in the past are to be found 
in the high cost and uncertainty of field 
labor. 

Probably no other section of America, 
or of the world for that matter, is better 
adapted to the growing of flax than the 
vast stretch of country known as the 
Pacific Slope. This statement has been 
proved beyond peradventure. There are 
such marked variations in temperature, 
atmosphere and soil moistures, and such 
varieties of soil, as to afford both winter 
and summer crops. There is nothing new 
in this statement; yet any Irishman for 
instance, will tell you that Ireland has 
the only ideally perfect climate for flax 
culture. He is an enthusiast, therefore 


* Note.—Mr. Toles is the secretary and manager 
of the Western Fibre Company, Stockton, California. 


he is prejudiced. But this prejudice is 
characteristic of each flax growing nation. 

Other conditions being equal, climate 
has less to do with the production of good 
fiber than any other known factor. How 
else was the fiber of Egypt grown except 
by irrigation, or as a winter crop in a 
country with practically no rainfall? 

One lot of flax of good spinning 
quality was grown on the Colorado 
desert, at Mecca, California, where dur- 
ing the entire season there fell less than 
three inches of rain. In direct contrast 
to this was the unusual experience with a 
portion of a crop raised last year on the 
reclaimed lands of San and 
Contra Costa counties. The plants were 
scarcely out of the seed-leaf when seep- 
age water took the entire crop, and the 
land remained inundated from three 
inches to one foot in depth during the 
entire season. The crop was in no wise 
injured. In fact, the yield per acre of 
straw was very heavy, averaging over 
four and one-half tons, and the seed 
yield was nearly twenty-five bushels. The 
fiber was strong and very level in quality. 
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Here, then, are two extremes which yielded 
seed and fiber of good marketable quality. 

The first attempt to grow flax for fiber 
on the Pacific Coast on an industrial scale 
is so old now that it has a pedigree of no 
mean lineal proportions. It is American 
flax culture history repeating itself. 
Witness the many attempts in Michigan, 
in Minnesota and in Wisconsin. ‘The 
industry there is only just emerging from 
years of patient struggle, and many 
failures, into permanency and _ success. 
There are many factors entering into its 
permanent establishment and the first 
thing necessary is an absolute divorce 
from European hand methods of working 


the crop. They involve too much hand- 
ling, and we lack both skilled and cheap 
labor. This is especially true on the 
Pacific Coast. While this fact need not be 
a bar to the successful establishment of 
the flax industry on a large commercial 
scale, it is nevertheless a hammer blow to 
the small producer. 


LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY A VITAL 
FACTOR 


Imagine a grain field of several thou- 
sand acres being pulled entirely by hand! 
Yet this is the common practice in all 
flax-fiber growing districts. The object, 
of course, is to keep the straws even, butts 
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together, to select the better straws from 
the poorer, to eliminate the weeds, and to 
save all the fiber. It is true that the straw 
does handle better in the subsequent proc- 
esses, when pulled, but the difference is 
slight when compared with the easier and 
more rapid method of harvesting by 
machinery. First of all, if the plants 
have a smooth seed bed and the seeds are 
uniformly covered (not more than one- 
half inch deep) the stand will be uniform 
in height and size. A reaper and binder 
will make as neat a bundle as a puller 
can make, and very much more quickly. 
There is advanced the argument that the 
fiber from cut straw will not spin as well. 
If it is of proper length and otherwise 
well handled there is nothing to be said 
against cutting it. 

Here, then, is one corner turned. Let 
us see how short is the turn. One man 
can pull about one-fifth of an acre per 
day. That is, a good puller can, at a cost 
of about $4 per ton, or, here in Califor- 
nia, for $12 to $20 per acre, according to 
yield. One man with a self-binder will 
harvest, all neatly bound, about eight 
acres per day at a cost not to exceed $2.50 
per acre. If his seed bed runs level he 
can cut to within four inches of the 
ground. The loss to him in weight is 
about fifteen per cent, or slightly more 
than one-half ton per four tons yield per 
acre. But the chief gain is in facility of 
working the crop—fully forty times 
faster. One man against forty! So on 
down the line of subsequent manipula- 
tions. It is obvious then, why we must 
renounce the old fashioned methods and 
adopt any expedient that will prove itself 
a labor saver. Then again capital lacks 
confidence where vast numbers of men 
must be employed at tasks which can as 
well be accomplished by machinery; for 
labor in great numbers is an uncertain 
factor, particularly in agricultural or 
semi-agricultural pursuits. 


PROFITS TO THE FARMER 


It is as yet too early to state with 
accuracy what the profits will be to the 
farmer, but a fair idea can be obtained 
from the following single example. 
These figures here presented are actual, 
not hypothetical. They are taken from 
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bills presented for payment, and from 
actual land measures, and from the Stock- 
ton city scales: 

J. C. Smith ranch, lower Sacramento 
road, north of Stockton; seventeen acres 
sown to flax—total yield, two weeks dry, 
86.87 tons, or a trifle over five tons of 
pulled straw per acre, dry and with seed 
on. His costs were $32.40 per acre; his 
profit, at contract price of $15 per ton, 
was $43.67 per acre. This exceptionally 
heavy yield of straw was on rich sedimen- 
tary soil. But the same heavy yields 
were well marked on the island or peat 
soils of the tule lands, while on the heavy 
black (adobe) lands there was but a 
slight falling off in weight. 

Briefly stated, cut straw (reaper and 
binder) wil. cost the farmer about $5 per 
ton landed at mill. At $12 to $15 per 
ton contract price this leaves the farmer 
as profit, from $7 to $9 per ton. 

In any measured field of uniform stand 
the writer has never witnessed in the four 
years of his residence in this section, less 
than four tons of pulled straw. And in 
some of his co-operative work with the 
Agricultural Department of the Univer- 
sity of California, even six and one- 
fourth tons of dry straw has_ been 
measured, light yields, 7. e., two, two and 
one-half and three tons per acre would, 
he believes, prove the exception rather 
than the rule. Contrast these yields with 
those of Europe or Canada, or even 
Central states of America, where an acre 
seldom supports a crop of more than two 
tons ! 

The writer wishes particularly to call 
the reader’s attention to the fact that 
several of these so-called excessive yields 
of flax straw were grown on soil that had 
been cropped to cereals for over thirty 
years and totally impoverished thereby. 
The importance, therefore, of this crop 
is at once seen, can be measured, and 
named, if you will, the future savior of 
the vast wheat belts of the Pacific Slope. 
Why, the Pacific states should be, and 
some day will be, the leading flax pro- 
ducers of the world. Here are millions 
of acres “cropped to death” by cereals, 
that will yield enormous flax crops for 
many generations to come—enough fiber 
and seed products to supply the entire 
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range of needs of the American linen and 
linseed oil trade. At present the supply 
for the eastern linen mills comes entirely 
from Europe (Canada hardly enters the 
market as a factor). The limited number 
of linen spindles and looms in the United 
States is due to the limited supply of raw 
materials. The increased production of 
flax in the United States would tend to 


production of most European countries. 
Professor Boiley says: “The American 
people do not wear cheap clothing nor 
make use of cheap substitutes for any 
purpose, when conditions are such as to 
allow selection of merit or quality. Would 
one wear cotton, could he have woolen 
and linen clothing of first quality? What 
are the merits of cotton crash, bagging, 

















NO PRETTIER SIGHT CAN BE IMAGINED THAN A FIELD OF FLAX IN FULL BLOOM—THIS 
PICTURE WAS TAKEN ON A FLAX FARM IN SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


rapidly upbuild the linen factories. 
To-day such a hoped for condition seems 
possible. 

Surely, unless flax culture does soon 
become a fixed industry here we will 
shortly see vastly changed conditions in 
the flax spinning and weaving industries 
of the world, since there is a slow, though 
general and marked. decline in the flax 
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canvas, thread, twine, rope, kerchiefs, 
shirting, ete., as contrasted with the linen 
products? What could the farmer and 
stockraiser do with more linseed products, 
oil-cake and oil? One has only to ask 
himself such questions to reach the assur- 
ance that there would be a demand for 
the products of a real flax - industry. 
America has never been a great producer 
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LIFTING THE FLAX STRAW 


of fiber, 


show that the area of possible successful 


but enough has been done to 
cultivation of the flax crop is extensive.”* 

It is well to note the following: 

First—That only a few favored sections in 
the world will grow the better grades of fiber. 
The Pacific Slope is one. 

Second—No section of the world will yield 
a heavier or better quality of flax straw than 
right here on the Pacific Coast. 

Third—The nature of the soil has less to do 
with the production of a fine quality of flax 
fiber than the right degree of mean tempera- 
ture, sufficient atmospheric and soil moistures, 
and an equable growing season—neither too 
hot nor too cold. Certain districts along the 
Coast possess these requirements, to a very 
remarkable degree. 

Fourth—The agriculturist is the richer 
numbers of crops, and is sure of at least one 
crop which will pay him substantial returns. 
The advanced to the 
investor. 

Fifth—On the various experimental plats 
prior to last year the lightest yield was 
acre; the heaviest, 


in 


same argument is 


sown 
3.452 tons dry straw 
6.507 tons. 


per 


* Page 142 of Bulletin 71, Flax Culture: Govern- 
ment Agricultural Experiment Station for North 
Dakota—the most recent, and by far the most valu- 
able resumé of flax culture yet published. 


AFTER IT HAS BEEN DEW RETTED 


Sixth—The seed measured sixteen bushels 
minimum, and twenty-seven bushels maximum, 
per acre. 

Seventh—Our last year’s crop confirmed 
these experimental results in every way. From 
one and three-fourths to two tons of straw 
per acre is held to be a good yield in Europe. 
Measured by these standards our flax is at a 
tremendous advantage for the yield per acre 
is more than doubled. This phenomenon is due 
to the difference in the length and compact 
substance of the straw. Six hundred pounds 
of fiber is the resultant average yield per acre, 
while twelve hundred pounds would seem to be 
a fair average for this community. 

Eighth—From all sources the flax is com- 
parable with the average European quality, 
while some of it will rank well with the very 
finest grades. 

The fact that we can grow flax com- 
parable with Europe’s best should some 
day put us in the lead, for our lands need 
no fertilizer; our water and climate are 
superior; our facilities for growth and 
production cheaper, and finally we have 
no duty to pay, while our market, part 
local and part eastern, is the same. 


FLAX CULTURE AMONG THE ANCIENTS 


The authenticated history of flax cul- 
ture dates back to the Stone Age and to 
the Swiss lake dwellers, who, if we are 
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to believe the eminent men of recent 
geological research thrived some thirty 
thousand years ago. In any event, splen- 
didly preserved specimens of flax cloth 
have come to us from a period lost in the 
abysmal depth of time—from an age so 
remote that the years are beyond compu- 
tation, except as one may count the 
geological milestones. 

In ancient Chaldea, along the banks of 
the famous Nahrwan canal, the mightiest 
irrigation ditch known to man, the linen 
trade was a thriving industry. There are 
preciously preserved in the museums of 
Europe delicate linen fabrics known to 
be at least seven thousand years old. It 
is nothing short of wonderful that these 
fabrics, many of them as delicate and 
dainty as any seen to-day, should have 
withstood so well the ravages of time. 
These ancient peoples of Chaldea and 
Egypt well knew of cotton, hemp, jute, 
and ramie, and their culture seems to have 
formed no small part of their crafts and 
trades; yet of all the varied fibers with 
which they had to do, the linen is the sole 
survivor. As gold is to the metals, so flax 
is to the textile fibers. In point of fact, 


flax has always ranked first among them 
in the esteem of all peoples. The cele- 
brated mummy cloth of the Egyptians 
was linen. It clothed their living and 
enshrouded their dead. 

Who has not seen, in pictures at least, 
the sculptured representations of the 
Egyptian women spinning with the 
distaff and spindle. The spinning wheel 
was, it is said, an invention of the four- 
teenth century. The first mill for spin- 
ning flax by machinery was established 
about 1787. The art of spinning flax by 
machinery has been brought almost to 
perfection, yet withal we moderns are not 
able to equal the hand spinning feats of 
the ancient Egyptians, or the Chaldeans 
before them. 

Sir Gardiner Wilkinson tells of some 
linen taken from mummies “being to the 
touch comparable to silk, and not inferior 
in texture to our finest cambric. One had 
five hundred and forty threads or two 
hundred and seventy double threads in 
the warp, and the limited proportion of 
one hundred and ten in the weft, to the 
inch.” He further says: “The very finest 
linen of the present day looks coarse 
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beside these specimens of the Egyptian 
looms in the days of the Pharoahs; 
indeed so fine and beautiful were they 
that it is wonderful how the yarn could 
be produced, or a fine enough reed found 
for weaving them through.” (Peter 
Sharp, in Flax, Tow and Jute Spinning.) 
It is also somewhere stated that the 
linens of Cos and Tarentum were so fine 
that they floated like mists around the 
female form. Like some delicate thread 
of romance its culture had been woven 
into their lives and handed down to suc- 
ceeding generations as a part of their 
history, their arts and their industries. 
THE IRISH FLAX INDUSTRY 


So close has been the craft to the 
hearts of the people that the folk-lore 
of all flax growing nations teems with 
the songs and romance of the distaff and 
the spinning wheel. In many Irish folk- 
songs one catches at the life of the spin- 
ner at a task that seems all play. 

Merrily, cheerily, noiselessly whirring, 
Sings the wheel, swings the wheel, while the 
foot’s stirring; 

Sprightly, and brightly, and airily ringing, 

Thrills the sweet voice of the young maiden 

singing. 


And now, alas! this former household 
necessity, around which so much of early 
romance clings, has been pushed into the 
past to make room for the mighty power 
frames, the whirr of whose 
many spindles is heard throughout’ the 
big centers of the linen trade. There are 
nearly one million of these spindles in 
Ireland alone. And yet Ireland, to sup- 
ply her demands, buys the bulk of her 
linen yarns abroad! Although Ireland 
ranks any other nation as a manufacturer 
of linen textiles, she draws nearly all her 
supplies of fine flax from Belgium and 
Holland, and the less finer grades from 
Russia. 


ceaseless 


RUSSIA THE GREAT EXPORTER OF FLAX 


As an exporter of flax, Russia leads all 
the other countries put together by about 
twenty-five per cent, but enormous as this 
export crop is, it represents a low per- 
centage of the amount of fiber grown in 
her different provinces. “Indeed, in some 
districts,” says Professor H. L. Bolley, 
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“the Russian peasant is clothed entirely 
from his home grown flax products, from 
the close woven shirt and feet wrappings 
to a heavy and closely woven overcoat.” 


COURTRAI FLAX 


But it is to the Courtrai district of 
Belgium that we must turn for our very 
finest linen fiber, due -in measure to the 
superior skill of her workmen, and to 
the fact that the industry-is conducted 
on so large a scale, rather than to any 
special cultural advantage, for the Cour- 
trai flax mills import a _ considerable 
quantity of flax straw from Holland, 
France, and Flanders. But upon the 
nature of the water of the river Lys, 
more than upon any other factor, depends 
the quality of the fiber. It would seem 
proper, therefore, in conclusion, to discuss 
briefly the little understood subject of the 
“flax steep” or retting process. 


“RETTING’ THE FLAX STEEP 


Flax is an herb. It has a woody, 
cylindrical stem, which branches at the 
top, each branch bearing one or more 
seed bolls. It has an outside bark or 
epidermis, and an inner bark, or bast, 
which, under special treatment, becomes 
the technical fiber of commerce. These 
fiber bundles are compactly pressed 
together, and held by cohesive substances 
and connective tissues uniting their 
structural walls. These ultimate fiber 
bundles are separated from each other by 
parenchymaceous tissues composed of 
pectin substances, chiefly calcium pectate. 

If you will examine a flax straw before 
it is retted, by breaking it between the 
fingers you will observe how dry, harsh 
and wiry are the ultimate fiber bundles. 
You will also find that the fibers do not 
free themselves readily from the stem, 
and not af all well from the epidermis. 
But submerge some straws in water for a 
few days—or until they have ‘ become 
properly retted, and presto! the fiber 
frees itself from the stalk as you draw 
the stem through thumb and finger, and 
you have before you a clean, soft, strong 
and lustrous ribbon or “reed” of flax 
fiber. This, then, is the metamorphosis 
of which Nature holds the secret—or 
until very recently did hold it, and 
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although we have learned something of 
how she does it, we lack ability to imitate 
or substitute. 

The object of retting the flax is not so 
much, as would seem to be the prevalent 
idea, to facilitate the loosening of the 
fiber from the stalk (though secondarily 
this important result is obtained), as it is 
to improve the quality, and to insure the 
permanency of the flax fiber, and to pre- 
sent it to the spinner in a condition 
favorable for spinning. 

The retting of flax is a complex 
biological process—a process of Nature’s 
own invention—inimitable by man, in 
spite of the oft-exploited patented and 
otherwise special processes for retting 
flax. Since this retting process is induced 
by bacteria, the water must be suitable 
to the propagation of these definite micro- 
organisms, which act upon the plant 
structures. Water containing any notice- 
able amount of mineral salts or oxides, 
acids, or alkalies is detrimental to suc- 
cess; hence, only with water which is soft 
and relatively pure, will the best results 
be obtained. 

Entering Nature’s laboratory, we find 
that she employs no magic, but a wonder- 
fully well organized army of anaerobic 
bacilli which work only in the absence 
of air, hence their name. Their spores 
dwell in the cells of the bast fibers, and 
are transmitted through the seed of the 





flax from one generation of plants to 
another, and under water and surrounded 
by oxygen consuming bacteria, they are 
propagated, and at once attack and 
assimilate the pectin substances of the 
parenchymaceous tissues. A pectin fer- 
mentation is thus set up, which disinte- 
grates the tissue elements surrounding 
the fiber bundles, and frees them from 
the stem. But they do more than this. 
Through this process of assimilation they 
convert these pectin substances into an 
oil-wax constituent which is carried over 
from the extraneous tissues and lodged 
in the fiber cells proper. This increase 
of oil and wax bodies (from three to five 
per cent) imparts to the fiber its lasting 
and technical quality. It is at this point 
that the retting process must be inter- 
rupted. When the retting is carried 
beyond a certain definite period, the 
bacteria consume the calcium pectate of 
the middle lamellea, which lies between 
the fibers, and destroy their strength and 
spinning quality. 


ARTIFICIAL RETTING A HOAX 


It is readily seen, therefore, how idle 
are all attempts at artificial retting the 
flax straw, for all artificial processes 
(which are usually treatments of hot 
alkaline solutions) remove the excess 
pectose-oil-wax constituents, and while 
they may hasten and cheapen the process 
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of fiber preparation, their product has 
never found favor with the spinner. On 
the other hand, it is this very quality 
produced by the natural retting which 
distinguishes flax from the other vege- 
table fibers. And oddly enough it is due 
to the presence of this oil-wax constituent 
that flax is so difficult to dye and so hard 
to bleach. The superior quality of the 
Irish grass bleached linens is due to the 
fact that through the slow process of 
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open air treatment very little of the 
natural oil-wax is removed—in fact, the 
luster is greatly heightened, and the 
quality of the fabric improved purely 
because the grassing ages and enriches 
the oil-wax residues. And linen so treated 
throughout all its different manipulations 
the raw material to the finished 
fabric, should, but for the mechanical 
wear and tear, endure against all time. 


from 





FROST, SNOW AND DEW 


First Paper—Frost Fighting. 


By AvexANvER G. McADIE 


United States Weather Bureau 


HE farmer regards frost in much 

the same light that His Satanic 

Majesty is said to regard holy 
water. He has no liking for it. There- 
fore it must needs be a bold man who 
shall try to argue that frost is the friend 
and not the foe of the farmer. To the 
farmer frost means injury and loss. To 
the meteorologist frost is a preventive of 
injury and hinders the chilling of the 
fruit and subsequent damage. Let us 
then look first to our definitions and make 
sure that farmer and physicist have in 
mind the same condition. By frost the 
farmer means the whole range of 
temperature change, the sharp chilling 
and the damaged vegetable tissue, in 
brief, the loss not only of profits, but of 
the crop itself. The meteorologist limits 
his definition of frost to the crystals of 
congealed water which shine in the morn- 
ing light, collectively, a coverlet of white, 
but individually sparkling jewels out- 
shining in brilliancy even the drop of 
dew. 

In what follows we hope to show: 
First, that in both its formation and 
dissipation, the frost flake tends to 
retard a too rapid cooling on the one 
hand and a too rapid warming on the 
other. And by making use largely of this 
natural friend we hope to show how frost 
fighting may be successfully accomplished 


—the term frost in this case conforming 
to the farmer’s conception, i. e., the whole 
process of cooling and injury. 

The ancestor of all the frost on the 
Pacific Slope is the Pacific ocean. The 
sun’s heat evaporating the surface water 
of the sea gives the energy which later, 
in a way, is returned or rather set free 
when needed for man’s good. Borne 
inland by the strong westerly winds, the 
water vapor goes through many and 
strange experiences over the land. Like 
a wandering spirit, not lost altogether, 
and ever yearning for its true home—the 
breast of the ocean—we find it in the 
form of clouds crossing and recrossing 
the plains of the sky, or lying as snow on 
the mountain’s rim, or rushing as water 
in the streams. And we find also a small 
portion of it as frost. When water vapor 
condenses, heat is set free for exactly the 
opposite reason that heat is required to 
change water into steam. Furthermore 
when water changes to a solid, be it ice, 
snow or frost, more heat is set free, less 
however, than in the previous transforma- 
tion. It must therefore follow that when 
frost forms a large amount of heat—the 
so-called heat of condensation and of 
fusion—is set free. Theoretically, if we 
could provide water vapor enough, there 
would be little frost, certainly at all 
ordinary low temperatures. Of course 
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there may come cold waves of such 
severity that water will freeze solidly, 
even a large expanse of water surface; 
but with such temperatures as we may 
reasonably expect in California, it is safe 
to say that with sufficient water available, 
our oranges, lemons, almonds, apricots, 
peaches and even garden truck can be 
carried safely through the frost period. 
We are fortunate in California in that 
our extremes of temperature are seldom 
much below the freezing point. 

How, then, shall we go to work to save 
our fruits and vegetables? There are 
several ways, each good in its way, but 
no one suited for every locality and every 
kind of fruit. Naturally the first method 
is to prevent the chilling of the fruit by 
fighting the cold weather with heat, 7. e., 
using fires, coal baskets, oil pots, wood 
stoves, slow burning devices of various 
kinds, and in brief, any device for sup- 
plying heat. This warming of the fruit 
while the temperature of the air is falling 
is theoretically the ideal way of fighting 
frost, and some of the devices are quite 
successful and do raise the temperature a 
sufficient number of degrees to ensure 
protection. There are drawbacks, how- 
ever, and care must be taken in handling 
the fires. The stove devices are probably 
the most successful and would come into 
general use but for questions of expense, 
in original equipment and maintenance. 
The second method of attack and one 
which was hailed as the most effective 
and least expensive some years ago is to 
prevent the cooling by trapping the 
earth’s heat. There is no question but 
that the protection is adequate when this 
is done properly and early in the night. 
The chief agency in cooling is radia- 
tion. The loss of ground heat takes place 
chiefly in this way. A few years ago we 
were of opinion that the actual transfer 
of air, dried and cooled, played a more 
important part in the production of frost 
than radiation, but we now believe that 
radiation is the essential factor. It in 
turn is modified by the character of the 
air, with regard to purity, and the nature 
of the soil, plant or radiating surface. 

An excellent example of the intensity 
of radiation and the resulting nocturnal 
cooling is given on the Weather Map 
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of December 1, 1907. The dry and 
relatively dust-free air from the eastern 
side of the Sierra moved slowly south- 
eastward. During the day hours the 
lower air warmed rapidly as the ground 
received heat with little or no screening 
effect. After sunset the ground lost its 
heat, radiating it freely into space, and 
the temperature fell from eighty degrees 
Fahrenheit at sunset to thirty-five degrees 
by sunrise. The air was dry and there 
was little heat evolved due to condensa- 
tion. In such a case as this it is plain 
that we must entrap the heat and prevent 
its loss into space. Any device that will 
act as a screen a few feet above the 
ground will interfere with the loss by 
radiation. It is for this reason that we 
try to build artificial clouds and for the 
same reason it is evident that frost never 
occurs on cloudy nights. A layer of cloud 
is the best frost fighter simply because 
the earth’s heat is held imprisoned 
between the ground and the cloud layer. 
If we can make only a smoke cloud it 
will help; but if at the same time we can 
add water and heat, the essential factors 
for successful interference with the cold 
have been obtained. This, then, is the 
prime purpose of smudging, a smudge 
being essentially a smoky cloud with 
considerable moisture. There are many 
forms of smudge, and varying reports of 
efficiency are given; but in most cases 
where smudging has failed, there can be 
found a failure to properly understand 
the flow of the air. Smudging, however, 
is a disagreeable.and dirty process and 
somewhat slow of action. It should be 
begun much earlier than has heretofore 
been the general practice, indeed before 
sunset. 

Three ways have thus far been con- 
sidered: First, adding heat directly, 
chiefly dry heat; Second, using water, 
making use of the high specific heat of 
this, or by combining water and screens; 
Third, by trapping the earth’s heat, pre- 
venting loss by radiation. There is one 
other method which is also based upon 
observation of natural phenomena. We 
have all noticed that frost is rare on 
windy nights. In this case, the thorough 
ventilation of the air and the mixing of 
the lower strata prevent stagnant areas 
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or areas of high radiation power. There- 
fore, if we can keep the air moving we 
in a degree prevent frost. 

By co-operating, orange growers may 
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Finally, the protection of fruits, large 
and small, garden truck, ete., is a matter 
not without interest to the general reader 
as well as to the fruit grower. It may be 


accomplish very effective work in warding 
off frost. By organizing, they can obtain: 
First, a special weather service, giving 
general warning of the likelihood of 
frost; Second, some one grower can 
watch the fall in temperature and with 
wet bulb thermometer determine the dew- 
point, so that sufficiently in advance of 
the frost he can warn the community; 
Third, by generous, wholesale firing and 
smudging there is no unnecessary and 
unfair work done by one. United effort 
has been known to be effective where 
individual effort previously had met with 
partial success only. A community will 
quickly determine for itself what its 
special needs may be and what kind of a 
campaign is most profitable for it to 
pursue. 


that the cranberry sauce of the Thanks- 
giving dinner has a history dating back 
to the successful protection of the berry 
itself from frost in the cranberry 
marshes; it may be that the oranges on 
the Christmas table were watched 
protected during the frost periods of 
early December; it may be that the 


and 


almonds were fought for in the early 
spring months, and all the deciduous 
fruits guarded against the late spring 
frosts. And the year through the garden 
truck, the vegetables and the flowers, the 
easiest victims of cold, the least able to 
withstand severe weather, are and must 
be successfully guarded in the fight 
against frost. 


THE FACE OF THE WEST 


By Exvizasetu LaAmMBert Woop 


Truth, grant me the grace to see clearly and well 
The circle of beauty the West has to tell: 

The life in the grasses; the spirit in trees 

The motion in water ringed over with wreaths. 


The gold of the orchard and on the late grass— 

The tender pale light on the far mountain pass; 
The smooth yellow cheek of the mellowing pear 
The purple grapes scenting the crisp autumn air. 





The droop of the flower-cup tippling in dew, 

The low-lying meadow the cows wander through. 
The blue of the sky next the snow of the cloud— 
The toss of great branches, high, graceful and proud. 


The flit of the wings of the hurrying bird, 

The mutter of thunder, the storm’s distant word. 
The pulse of strong rain lifting perfume of earth, 
Sweet mystery of life, shy marvel of birth. 


























By W. Fav Boericke o 


EARLY came to the conclusion, after 

a few months of practical experience 

with mining matters in Nevada, that 
a good working knowledge of banking 
was essential for success in arranging 
deals of any magnitude. Although 
familiar with the general theory and 
system of the subject, I knew little of the 
details and general operation of a bank. 
As I had nothing of greater importance 
to detain me, I decided to get the infor- 
mation I wanted by actually working in 
a bank, and naturally turned to the city 
where banking has been perfected in this 
country, New York. Of course other 
things appealed to me as well; I wanted 
to get the attitude of Easterners toward 
Nevada investments, and knew I could do 
this best only by living for a time in their 
midst. 

So the spring.of the year found me as 
one of the assistant receiving tellers 
in one of the largest New York banks. 
My work was principally routine, and 
gave little variety, but by keeping my eyes 
open I learned rapidly a multitude of 
details that I could use afterward to 
good advantage. 

Among the largest customers of the 
bank was Tiffany’s, the world famous 
jewelers. It was part of my work to 
keep track of their account—to classify 
their incoming and outgoing checks. 
Needless to say, this was a pretty fair 
day’s work in itself. But I took a par- 
ticular interest in it, routine though it 
was. Autographs have always been a 
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hobby of mine, and the checks daily 
turned in by Tiffany’s gave me a full 
chance to note the signatures of the rich 
and powerful. 

While sorting over the checks drawn 
by the firm itself—that is, by the pur- 
chasing department—I came across one 
that attracted my attention immediately, 
and marking it, I put it away for a more 
careful inspection later in the day. At 
my first leisure moment, I examined it 
carefully. It was the ordinary commer- 
cial check, drawn on us, and dated a 
month back. The amount was not 
extraordinary, only $800 or thereabouts. 
The face read “Pay to the order of 
Manuel Desperez,’ and the back was 
fairly swamped with endorsements from 
top to bottom. First, in a queer, jerky 
hand was Sefior Manuel’s own signature, 
next the endorsement of the First 
National Bank of Las Vegas, Nevada, 
and then a multitude of others, as the 
check gradually came east, until it 
reached us for payment. I made a note of 
the name, the date, and the signature 
of the cashier of the Las Vegas bank. 

That night I did some tall thinking. 
The thing interested me. I knew some- 
thing about Las Vegas, in common with 
every other Nevadan. It is the terminus 
of the Bullfrog-Tonopah Railroad, which 
connects at this point with the San Pedro, 
Los Angeles and Salt Lake line. Conse- 
quently it is an important trading center 
and general supply station for pros- 
pectors and mining operators, not at 
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present a large town, but easily the most 
important in the South. On all sides it is 
surrounded by mining districts—Bullfrog 
to the north, Greenwater and Death 
Valley east, Searchlight on the south, and 
Mesquite and the-Arizona camps west. 

But what would make Tiffany’s send 
its check to a Mexican living on the edge 
of Death Valley? It would be odd 
enough if the process were reversed—if 
Tiffany’s had received a check from there. 
But to send it? 

And then came the solution—so simple 
that I wondered I had not guessed it at 
once. Tiffany’s was buying “high 
grade.” It is always in the market for 
jewelry stuff, and gives a far better price 
for this rich ore than the owner could get 
by crushing it up and extracting the gold 
himself, or shipping it to a smelter. Of 
course it doesn’t buy on a big scale, but 
for a few hundred pounds of ore literally 
dabbled with gold, or gold, as a pros- 
pector once remarked enthusiastically, 
where you can see some quartz, it pays 
the top price and it gives a square deal. 
Probably this check was in payment for 
an express box of such ore, later to be 
made up into specimen pieces and sold to 
the wily promoter, “broken off from our 
pay-streak, sir.” 

The more I thought of this explana- 
tion, the more reasonable it appeared. In 
fact, it was the only explanation that 
accounted for the facts. It haunted my 
mind so that the next evening I walked 
around to Tiffany’s, hardly expecting to 
learn anything definite, but hoping for 
some sort of confirmation. I went to the 
counter where brooches and stickpins of 
nuggets and native rock were exhibited, 
and put the young clerk there to a deal 
of trouble in suiting me. “I was fussier 
than an old woman. 

“Haven't you anything new?” I 
asked, looking through half the stock. 

“Not now,’ said the young fellow, 
disappointed at not making a sale. “But 
come back in a week. We've just got a 
shipment of the prettiest quartz gold I 
ever saw—dead white, with the metal 
sticking out all over it. It came in about 
ten days ago, and they’re making it up 
now. We'll have it ready next week, and 
you will find what you want there.” 
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I revisited the counter later, and found 
the new shipment given a full display. 
It was indeed jewelry stuff. One show 
specimen, a pure white quartz, was 
heavily sprinkled with a network of wire 
gold, nearly as fine as a_spiderweb, 
through which the white showed. 

“From the West, I suppose,’ I 
remarked carelessly to the salesman. 

“Yes,” California, or some of that 
country,’ he answered. The _ subject 
evidently did not interest him. 

But with my mind always open to suc- 
cessful promotion projects I saw good 
possibilities there. The ore evidently 
came from a mine owned by this old 
Mexican, or Spaniard, himself. It was 
not a company, for if so, the check would 
have been made out to them instead of to 
him direct. Also, a company would be 
working in a more ambitious way, not 
sending a few hundred pounds of ore to 
a jewelry firm as high grade. With ore 
like that it would have erected its own 
mill and be doing work on a big scale. 
Nor were there capitalists interested with 
Desperez; nor would he have any 
partners. It was a fair presumption that 
he owned the mine himself; that it was 
situated far from Las Vegas in some 
inaccessible range (otherwise it would 
surely have been taken from him, by fair 
means or foul, long ago); that he was 
working it alone and secretly, and prob- 
ably by the most primitive means. 

Well, this was where I should come on 
the stage. I would go to Las Vegas, 
discover his whereabouts, inspect his 
mine, and buy it outright, or make some 
terms with him that would leave a good 
margin of profit for me. He must be 
willing to sell, at a figure. Probably no 
one had approached him before—cer- 
tainly no one with a fair proposition. I 
ought not to have more than ordinary 
difficulty in closing a deal. 

There was a chance, of course, that this 
ore had come from a “pocket,” and Des- 
perez might be one of that strange class 
of prospectors known as “pockethunters,” 
whose life is a continual gamble, day by 
day, against nature, with the stakes a 
fortune, when they strike “it.” But on 
looking over further files of the company’s 
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checks I noted that they were sent out 
regularly, three months apart, and for 
very nearly the same amount, to the 
same Desperez. That argued a couple 
of sack loads of ore, slung over a burro, 
brought with sweat and toil for many 
miles—also that the vein was continuous 
and uniformly rich. This was encourag- 
ing. The pockethunter would never be 
able to make his shipments so regularly 
and uniformly. 

The old, overpowering desire for the 
free life and stimulating atmosphere of 
the mining country was gripping me 
hard. New York, and the daily treadmill 
at the bank, was becoming more and more 
distasteful. Beside, I had accomplished 
what I wanted there. I craved for the 
bigness of the West, as everyone does 
who once has lived on the desert country. 
Nothing ever satisfies it but a return— 





ask any mining man if it isn’t so. It was 
with a delightful exultation that early in 
June I resigned from the bank and 
bought a ticket for Las Vegas, Nevada. 
Five days later I was inquiring, in not 
too pointed a way, the whereabouts of one 
Manuel Desperez. 

Yes, Grauton, cashier of the First 
National, remembered cashing a good- 
sized check for Desperez, not very long 
ago, drawn on some eastern bank. He 
was not a resident of the town. Grauton 
thought his cache was fifty or sixty miles 
to the northwest, off in the Funeral range, 
but then he wasn’t sure. Perhaps some 
of his countrymen—say the saloonkeeper 
who ran the “Vino Bueno”’ could tell me. 
Oh, no trouble at all—glad to accom- 
modate you. I had just opened a fair 
account at the bank, and Grauton was 
grateful. 























We started out before the sun was well up 
—old Desperez leading 
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I had better luck at the “Vino Bueno.” 
Under the soothing influence of some of 
his own aguardiente (vile stuff it was) 
my friend Juan, a swarthy, amiable 
scoundrel with ferocious moustachios, 
who was host, bartender and gossip, 
rolled into one, spoke feelingly of his 
amigo, Desperez, who lived far away, 
many miles off in the Funeral range. 

“Surely the Sefior does not intend to 
visit him?” he exclaimed. “’Tis a two- 
day trip on horseback, over a rough trail, 
with water of the vilest. A guide? Now, 
por Dios, where could one find a reliable 
man? An extinct breed, Sefior, in this 
degenerated land.” 

Yet there was a youth, a single excep- 
tion, an exemplar of all the virtues, 
accustomed to horses, a cook of the best, 
civil and obedient—none other than mine 
host’s own nephew. Perhaps he could be 
prevailed upon to act as guide to the 
distinguished Sefior. The distinguished 
Sefior signified his gracious desire to meet 
this nephew, and Pedro was introduced to 
me immediately. I found him an alert 
enough fellow, who declared he knew the 
trail thoroughly. Further negotiations, 
pursued over some long black Mexican 
cigars, clinched matters, and I gave him 
full instructions to engage horses and 
supplies, preparatory to starting out next 
week. 

We left early in the morning, a few 
days later, each of us astride a stout little 
Mexican pony, thoroughly accustomed to 
the rough trails of the country, and able 
to go without water on the hottest day for 
hours at a stretch. A pack mule, with a 
week’s supply of food, ambled disconso- 
lately ahead of us and his vagaries 
necessitated many and varied oaths from 
Pedro. My stock of Spanish, never very 
extensive, was brought beautifully up-to- 
date in that particular branch at least. 
The ride was uninteresting, a steady 
plodding through desert and mesa and 
canon, the gray of the mountains around 
us unrelieved by any dash of color. On 
the second day the character of the 
country changed, as we began steadily 
to draw near the slopes of the Funeral 
range. Great bare ledges of rock, rugged 
and broken, rose suddenly out of the 
ground on every side. The hills were 
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steeper and vari-colored, painted hills, the 
Yaquis call them, and the term is apt. 
From a geological standpoint it began to 
get very interesting. An old prospector 
would have said the country was “worth 
while.” Toward nightfall, Pedro pointed 
impressively to a white dot against the 
gray of the mountains on the west, five 
miles away. 

“Our journey’s end, Sejfior,” he said 
dramatically. “That is Desperez’s tent.” 

On approaching it, Pedro called out 
loudly in Spanish, and an answering call 
came in a sharp, high pitched voice from 
within. There appeared at the door of 
the tent a very old, very gaunt Spaniard, 
with astonishing black eyes and thin 
emaciated face. A long hooked nose 
suggested the appearance of an old eagle. 
We dismounted, and were bidden welcome 
to the hospitality of the place—a courte- 
ous phrase, which meant, as we shortly 
found out, a limited supply of canned 
beans, and some very black bread. Seijior 
Desperez was no sybarite, poor devil. I 
placed our own store at his service, and 
we made a more varied meal. After it 
came cigarettes, and then I gradually got 
to the purpose of my journey. I 
explained that I had heard he was the 
owner of a mine from which rich ore had 
been taken, and hoped to make some 
terms with him to work it on a large scale, 
or to buy it from him outright. 

“Sefior,’ replied the old Spaniard 
slowly, in tolerable English, “‘you are 
right about the mine. It is good—it is 
rich. I have worked it myself with 
assistance from no one for months and 
years, through fair weather and foul. 
No eyes have ever seen it but my own, for 
there is none whom I can trust. I alone 
know its location, and a man might hunt 
for weeks among these mountains and not 
discover it. Of its richness—you may 
see yourself.” 

He produced a small fifty-pound sack 
of the same quartz I had seen in Tiffany’s 
—rock ribboned and slashed with yellow. 

“Your eyes sparkle, Sefior,” said he, 
“and well they may. Rich? Show me 
the mine that has such ore. A narrow 
streak, I grant you, but such a streak as 
Cortez dreamed of finding, when first he 
set out from Spain. 
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“But I am an old man,” he continued, 
with some hesitation, ‘and I am weary 
and sick of this desolate solitude, of the 
stillness of death, and the loneliness you 
know nothing of. Once more I want to 
hear laughter and see bright faces, and 
flowers and running water. I want the 
guitars in the moonlight.” 

His voice suddenly broke off, and he 
was silent. 

“Come, Sefior,” said I quietly, “what’s 
the real reason you want to get out?” 

Desperez smiled quizically. “Amigo,” 
he answered, rolling a cigarette in his 
long yellow fingers, “I am not trying to 
deceive you. I am sick of the country. 
You think the mine is worked out? You 
shall see to-morrow. You shall make 
every investigation you please. You shall 
trace the streak from which that was 
broken,” pointing to the sack of ore, “for 
a hundred feet. There is no deception.” 

“The reason? I persisted. 

“Bueno,” cried Desperez, “you shall 
have it. Are you superstitious?” 

“That depends,” I answered non-com- 
mittally. 

“Listen, Sefior,’ he said, sinking his 
sharp voice to a lower tone. “’Tis a 
child’s tale, and you will laugh. For 
three nights I have had a certain dream, 
that has varied never once on any point. 
I seem to be going up the secret trail to 
the mine, when my foot slips, and despite 
myself I fall—fall crashing down the 
mountain side until a projecting rock 
stops me suddenly, and when I start to 
rise my leg is broken, and I can not even 
crawl. And the sun rises, blazing hot, 
and I have no water. Dios del cielo, it is 
torment. My thirst is like a living thing, 
preying on me, and still the sun shines 
hotter and hotter, and I lie there—until I 
awake, with the sweat still rolling down 
my face. Sefior,” he said earnestly, “‘call 
it a fool’s folly—but it is an omen—I 
will not stay.” 

Somehow I felt he was telling the truth 
—that this trivial fancy of an old man 
was all that was causing him to leave a 
fortune behind him. 

Well, what of it? The ore must come 
to the mill. Someone had to work his 
mine properly—he had failed. And that 





someone should be I. I took my cue, and 
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said he had decided right. To neglect a 
plain sign from Heaven would surely be 
flying in the face of a warning Provi- 
dence. Drawing heavily on my imagina- 
tion, I recounted previous experiences of 
my own, all bearing on the point; I 
wracked my brain for half-forgotten 
mythology of portents and omens. It 
was near midnight when I rolled myself 
in my blankets, but I had convinced 
Desperez that he ought in all pru- 
dence to close with me at once, and then 
return to Mexico. 

Next morning came, with the smell of 
impending sultriness in the air—you only 
find it in a sagebrush country. We were 
up early in order to take the trail to the 
mine before the oncoming heat. I asked 
our host how he had slept. ‘“‘The same 
dream, Sefior,” he replied, ‘and you?” 

“Well,” I answered, but that was not 
true. I had had the same dream as he, 
but it was I who fell instead of Desperez. 

We, started out before the sun was well 
up—old Desperez leading, with Pedro 
and I behind. There seemed to be no 
trail that the old man followed—in fact, 
it would have needed a string of bronchos 
to have made any impression on that 
barren rock, absolutely devoid of soil. 
We stumbled along, through gullies and 
up hillsides—the only sound the crunch- 
ing of our feet on the gravel wash, or the 
crashing of a rock down the mountain 
side that we dislodged as we scrambled 
up. 

We had come to the steepest hill of all, 
and had half way ascended it. It was 
covered with boulders of all sizes—great, 
massive rocks, some of them nearly as big 
as a small house, that necessitated much 
effort to climb around or over them. 
Desperez was leading, and had just sur- 
mounted one of the largest, when, on 
looking back for us, he lost his balance, 
and slipped, falling heavily down on the 
rocks below. He lay quite still, and made 
no effort to rise. 

“Madre di Dios,” I 
exclaim behind me, crossing 
terror stricken, “‘it is the omen!” 

I ran forward and knelt beside the 
fallen man. Blood was flowing in a dark 
stream over the gray rock. His little 


prospecting pick, hardened and sharpened 


heard Pedro 
himself 
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in the forge but the night before, had 
become twisted in his belt, and the full 


weight of his fall had buried it deeply in 
his side. 

I bound up the wound as best I could, 
and with him still unconscious, we carried 
him back to the tent. It was a terrible 
two miles. We laid him on the place that 
served for his bed, and waited. 

Toward evening he spoke. “I am 
dying, Sefior,” he whispered. “I could 
not escape. The mine is yours. There 
is no other to claim it.’”’ And these were 
almost the last words poor Desperez ever 
uttered. He talked deliriously once or 
twice during the night, murmuring in 
Spanish and English, but it was quite 
incoherent. Toward morning he died, 
and we buried him decently in front of 
his tent—a scant six feet that cost Pedro 
and I several hours’ hard work in the 
unyielding rock. 

That is really all there is to tell. With 
his last words Desperez had made me 
sole owner and possessor of the mine that 


should make a dozen men millionaires. 
There were none to dispute me. But 


where was the mine? It might be 
anywhere within ten miles of the tent, for 
Desperez had camped there simply to be 
near the only spring for miles around. 
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There was no vestige of a trail to follow. 
The country surrounding was a blank as 
far as any indication went. A man might 
hunt for weeks without finding it, and we 
had no supplies to allow us to stay. 
Moreover, after a few days’ fruitless 
search, Pedro developed a not surprising 
desire to return. Neither money nor 
threats had any effect on him. He 
declared the spirit of old Manuel stood 
guard over the mine, and woe to him who 
approached. So, perforce, I was obliged 
to leave, taking as my only memento the 
sack of ore that Desperez had shown me 
the first night. Its bullion value alone is 
considerable, but of course I use the rock 
simply as show pieces for my cabinet. 


Some day, of course, properly 
equipped, I shall revisit Desperez’s 


resting place, and try to discover his 
wonderful cache, regardless of time or 
cost. In the meanwhile, the secret is safe 
enough. None of Pedro’s countrymen 
would dare go within ten miles of where 
the lost mine is supposed to be. It seems 
that Desperez had a dubious reputation 
among them, and they have no desire to 
incur the wrath of his shade, which pious 
feelings I am naturally not anxious to 
dispel. 





THE WISDOM OF BABES 


By Betu Siater WuIitTson 


Who labors gladly through each burning day, 


And homeward, steps to pluck some wayside flow’r 


And fondle it with aching, toil-worn hands, 


Knows well the beauty of each passing hour. 
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FULFILMENT 


By GERTRUDE V. GABBS 


I launched my boat in the morning, in the gold of the summer day 

And watched with pride and a boundless joy her white sails fade away ; 
And | straightway fell to dreaming of the lands across the sea 

Where she would gather treasures, and bring them back to me. 


My boat returned in the twilight of a cheerless winter’s day ; 

She dropped her soiled and tattered sails—then still at anchor lay, 
And | called out to her captain, ‘“‘WVhere are my treasures rare 
The gold and pearls and perfume, my good ship was to bear?” 





He looked at me, and in his eyes lay pity kind and deep: 

“We bring no gold nor jewels rare that tropic islands keep. 

I have not touched upon those shores where priceless treasures be— 
I but bring home a living thing—a soul that was lost at sea.” 
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By Charles Duff Stuart 
Author of “Casa Grande” 


Drawings by William Stevens 


WOMAN $s stepped 
A softly out of the 

brush, and like a wild 
thing driven from cover stood at atten- 
tion. As she caught the drift of thin 
smoke from the chimney of a fisherman’s 
lone cabin just across the narrow clear- 
ing and a soft droning of men’s voices 
within it, the alert, almost anxious 
expression on her girlish face gave way 
to a look of satisfaction and _ she 
breathed a deep sigh. 

After a.moment’s pause, a moment of 
reflection rather than of indecision, she 
glided down the path to Tomales Bay 
not a hundred feet distant. A fishing 
smack stripped of sail, mast and oar 
rode easily on its cable at the end of a 
narrow gangway, and a flood tide lapped 
the shore with whispering melody stirred 
by the wavering breeze which swept the 
water and rippled its surface into 
millions of shining points reflecting the 
sun now high over head. She shaded her 
eyes with both shapely hands, and gazed 
long in the direction of the Pacific 
faintly booming on the rocks at Point 
Reyes; not a sail was in sight, not even 
a ribbon of smoke, only the flashing 
wing now and then of a sea fowl. 

The girl turned about, but yielding 
to the dominant impulse of her sex she 
glanced at her clothing and _ paused, 
with a little gesture of dismay. Her 
modish dress was wrinkled and _ torn, 
her neat boots frayed and dusty, her 
hair unkempt. She took some pins from 
the lapel of her jacket, fastened up the 
worst rents, readjusted her belt, and 
deftly smoothed her wavy black hair 
under her hat which she secured jauntily 










in place. She was young and graceful 
and good to look at, in spite of her 
dishevelled condition; with feminine 
consciousness of her charms she went 
resolutely up to the cabin door and 
entered unbidden. 

“Rosie!” exclaimed the younger of 
the two men seated at their noon meal. 
There was reproach in his voice; yet, as 
he looked in her face, .the speech heed- 
lessly framed remained unspoken; her 
suffering had been too poignant for 
rebuke just now. 

The girl held back at the exclamation, 
with sudden intake of breath and clench- 
ing fists. She gazed defiantly at father 
and son, her blazing eyes telling of hot 
blood quick to venture and to resent. 

The older man returned her stare for 
a moment, then his expression of sur- 
prise gave way to yearning, and he 
silently rose, pushed up a stool, and set 
a plate on the table. If he had felt any 
irritation at her unexpected appearance 
it quickly changed to pity; the paternal 
impulse, strong and forgiving, swept his 
soul and fetched a smile in his eyes. 
“Manuel Almada’s Rosie?” asked he, 
motioning her to a seat. 

The defiant look went out of the girl’s 
face. Something gentle and reassuring 
lay behind the old man’s words, and she 
softly answered, with curving lips and 
challenging glance that might easily 
make havoc in a younger man’s 
emotions: 

“T don’t want anything to eat. I came 
to warn Joe that Mike Foley, the deputy 
sheriff, is hunting him. He watched the 
house at the dairv all night and drove 
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off early this morning for Tomales. I’m 
sure he’s coming here, and can’t be far 
away.” 

‘How'd you find out?” demanded Joe, 
his voice still hard. 

“I followed aboard the ferry when 
they were taking you to prison at San 
Quentin.” 

The hardness in Joe’s face changed to 
humiliation; he rested his cheek on his 
hand, and turned away his head so that 
neither his father nor Rosie might see 
the trouble in his eyes. 

She caught his attitude, without 
appearing to notice him, and leaned 
against the door, in graceful indolence. 
Self-assurance was returning to her, and 
the resentment of a moment ago was 
forgotten in the young man’s suffering 
and her desire to mother him, an impulse 
strong in her nature. Her only sign of 
feeling was a softening of the voice 
as she went on with her story. “When I 
noticed you drop overboard, this side of 
\le:.traz, I almost cried out although I 
know you’re a strong swimmer; the tides 
run swift there. But as the boat steamed 
on, and no one else appeared to notice 
vou, I soon felt that you could make the 
Marin shore, and then go straizht to 
your people.” 

“When did the deputy miss me?” 
asked Joe, with returning interest. 

“We were nearly over to Sausalito, I 
guess. He was badly rattled—wanted 
the captain to turn about and search for 
you. As soon as we landed he sent tele- 
grams for half an hour, looked up two 
constables, and ended by taking the 
boat back to San Francisco.” 

“I wonder he didn’t set a watch on 
vou,’ mused Joe. 

“Oh, that deputy didn’t know me—he 
wasn’t at the jail any of the times 
I went to see you; it was always Mike 
Foley, your friend. That’s why I had 
no trouble in finding out what he was 
doing, and not being noticed.” 

“Did you go back to the city with 
asked Joe. 

“No. I waited to take the evening 
train for Tomales, and walked from 
there to the dairy, without being fol- 
lowed. All wete in bed when I reached 
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the house, so'I lay down among the 
grape vines at the side door and waited 
till morning.” 

“God!” exclaimed the old man, ab- 
sorbed in the girl’s story and her allur- 
ing graces; “me theenk you dam hongry. 
Take li'l wine,” he urged, as she still 
held back. He spoke in smooth, foreign 
accents, his voice almost as soft as 
Rosie’s. 

She only shook her head, and kept on 
with her adventure. “Foley and another 
man drove up to the house after mid- 
night, and hung round till your sister 





Mary came out this morning. She 
told ’em her father was over here 
fishing i. 

“Yes,” interrupted the father, “me 


be feeshing two week, now. Feesh run 
dam good, too.” 

Rosie smiled, nodded and kept on: 
“Mary told ’em that Joe was in the city; 
when they kept at her to go and see if 
he wasn’t in his bed, she flared up and 
said they could look for themselves. 
That satisfied ‘em, and they drove off to 
hunt vou some other place. As soon as 
I could get away without being noticed, I 
took the short cut across the hills. 
Mary’s pony was in the pasture, and let 
me catch him. So here I am _ before 
Foley and his man; the pony is tied out 
in the brush.” 

Joe’s father could not look at her. An 
all night vigil, a scrambling ride of 
twenty miles across hills, a secret well 
guarded, and there she_ stood, soft, 
feminine, wholly unmindful of hardship 
and fatigue, her head erect and her body 
unconsciously poised for admiration. 
Yes, the southern blood, his blood, would 
venture that and more for love. Yet the 
thought made him regard his son with a 
glance of pain and inquiry. 

“Tll have to run for it, again,” 
declared Joe, scuffing to his feet and 
going to the window to avoid his father’s 
eyes. 

The old man stroked his thick, curly 
beard, the black heavily sprinkled with 
white, and looked anxiously toward 
Rosie still leaning against the door. 
It seemed to him that he ought to be told 
the secret between the young people, 
before he could help them, and they 
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surely needed help. But the girl only 
lowered her glance and remained impas- 
sive. After a short silence he bluntly 
asked: 

“What are you runneeng ‘way for?” 

Joe faced round and slowly answered, 
“The judge gave me two years in the 
pen for stealing from the C. T. Com- 
pany.” The boy knew his father’s sim- 
ple, primitive nature and dealt with it 
directly. 

“C. T. Company?” repeated the old 
man. He had frequently heard the 
familiar abbreviation for the freighting 
corporation which employed his son; yet 
he gazed at the floor and continued to 
run his fingers absently through his 
beard. “You steal from heem, eh? How 
you do that!” The question he intended 
to ask was, ‘““How could you do that?” 
But he must hear what the boy had to 
say before censuring him. 

“I’ve been foreman of the stable more 
than a year,” explained Joe. “I sold 
hay—and kept the money.” 

“You no starve you horses, Joe! 
The exclamation was made _ reproach- 
fully, as if stinting the animals were 
far worse than defrauding the company. 

“Not much,” came the quick response. 
“I fed more grain. With a hundred 
horses in the stable I could easily sell 
a hundred—yes, two hundred dollars’ 
worth of hay a month; the old man 
wouldn’t know the difference!” 

“Two hundred dollar. Two hundred 
dollar.” His father repeated the figures 
stupidly. ““How much you wages, Joe?” 

“A hundred and fifty a month.” The 
answer was given with a touch of vanity, 
as evidence of being a liberal spender 
rather than of worth as a_ skilled 
horsema=.. 

“They pay hundred and fifty; you 
steal two hundred. Must be reech 
man, Joe.” The father, who had been 
content with the meager earnings wrung 
in the sweat of his face from land and 
sea, glanced sadly at Rosie. 

Joe laughed inanely and turned his 
pockets inside out. “So rich,’ he 
responded. 

“Broke, eh?” grunted the old man. 
He showed neither surprise nor resent- 
ment, rather helplessness. He appeared 
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dazed at the calamity his frivolous son 
had pulled down about himself, and his 
manner added to the lad’s dejection. 
“What you do all them moneys?” he 
demanded. 

Joe glanced at the girl, and shoved 
his hands deep in his pockets. 

The old man caught the glance and 
fixed his eyes on her. 

The tint of health in her cheeks deep- 
ened and she met the father’s kindly 
gaze without wavering; only the lines of 
her curving lips straightened. When the 
old man sighed at their silence, she said 
firmly to Joe: “Tell him!” 

Joe a trifle unhappily 
“She broke her leg—up 
touched his hip, “and I 
cared for right.” 

“T said at the time you were spending 
too much on me, Joe!” 

“Yes, yes,’ he admitted; “but your 
cousin sent you to the poor ward of the 
county hospital.” 

“You’ve been my good friend,’ she 
impulsively declared. “Yet I’d rather be 
a cripple for life than have made you 
steal !’’ 

“You walk as strong and straight as 
ever.” His tone was low, but with a 
vibrant, exultant note. “I’d steal again, 
and go to the pen, too, if there was no 
other way!” 

“Ees Rosie your wife?’ demanded 
the old man. He wanted to be clear on 
their relationship. 

Joe leaned back against the wall, and 
hesitated. 

“We're both very young,” broke in 
Rosie, in self-justification. “I’ve lived 
hard all my life. When papa and mama 
were alive, and we rented the dairy next 
yours, you remember how I slaved even 
as a little girl. After they died and 
mama’s cousin took me to her big house 
in the city, I had to do most of the work 
and sleep in a little hole in the attic. 
So I learned to trim hats—Joe helped 
me. Now I earn three or four dollars a 
day; I have the eye, the touch. I can 
wear good clothes without asking any 
one for them; I can go to the theater; 
I can eat a French dinner Sundays. 

I didn’t have to marry; I didn't 


want to—not for a whilé.” 
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Her explanation placed no stress on 
the old man’s simple charity. Yet one 
other matter he would like to have 
cleared up, and he asked: 

‘How you break you leg?” 

The girl’s hands went uncertainly to 
her hair, and fumbled with the combs. 
When she at last answered, she reluc- 
tantly said, “I was riding in an 
automobile.” 

The old man did not understand, and 
waited for her to explain; waited so long 
that the silence grew embarassing. 

“The owner of the machine,” she 
went on, with increasing consciousness, 
“drank too much, I guess. He turned 
us over and was killed; my leg was 
broken. That’s when Joe paid out so 
much money for the best doctors—the 
one friend who stood by me!” 

This was a heavier strain on the 
father’s charity. Again he combed his 
beard with his fingers, and gazed 
vacantly at the floor. He had daughters 
of his own and it would grieve him to 
know that they went riding with strange 
men. This orphaned girl was good to 
see, with life throbbing full in her veins, 
vet she undoubtedly had chosen to work 
and be independent rather than accept 
support. He did not reason this out, he 
felt it as her justification; he felt that 
the southern temperament, the passionate 
joy in existence might lure her away 
from conventional paths, while her reso- 
lute nature would guard her from dis- 
aster that must overtake a weaker sister. 
He regretted that she had not been 
equally strong to save the man who loved 
her, and lest she might cause further 
harm he asked: 

“What you goin’ do now?” 

“Help Joe.” The answer was con- 
veyed with a patronizing glance in the 
young man’s direction, a little swish of 
her skirts. 

“You can’t,” protested the lad. “I 
must get away quick, or go to the pen. 
God! think of being shut in there two 
whole years!” 

“We'll get you away,” declared the 
girl; “‘to-day—out of the state. That 
is,’ she added, her eyes coaxing the old 
man’s and drooping, “if papa Angelo 
will help.” 


“What you want me do?” asked the 
father with awakening tenderness. 

Rosie’s_ response was_ short and 
businesslike. “The steamer Seagull 
sailed from the city at ten this morning, 
bound for the Alaska salmon fisheries. 
Pete Garcia, Manuel Nunez, Frank 
Perez and a lot of the boys are sailing 
on her. Joe can go, and no one need 
know.” 

“The very thing!” exclaimed Joe. 
Hope had found its wings, and the 
hunted look faded from his eyes. “If 
the season turns out good I'll save a 
wad of money to pay back to the C. T. 
Company.” 

“How much you want pay back?” 
asked the father, his tone echoing the 
buoyant note of the son. 

Joe wilted again and mumbled, 
“Twenty-one hundred dollars.” 

“But no go ’way for that; me geeve 
you twenty-one—” 

“No,” flashed Rosie; “he oughtn’t—” 

Joe’s hand went up in protest. “I’ve 
had my share, father. You must think 
of the others—the girls.” His sense of 
filial obligation was not lost; it had been 
partly submerged under the _ sporadic 
increase of his own desires when oppor- 
tunity for their gratification had come 
from the plundered stable. “It isn’t the 
money,” he went on, “so much as free- 
dom—getting out of the state till my 
escape blows over. Think of what those 
fishermen can earn; only, they don't 
save. In two seasons I'll pay back every 
cent to the company, with interest, and 
then cume home.” 

“Eef you say, Joe,’ dejectedly con- 
sented the father, his soul yearning over 
the wayward boy. 

There fell a silence in the cabin, a 
moment of busy planning, of looking 
into the morrow, of strengthening reso- 
lution. Presently, Joe started from his 
reverie, and exclaimed: 

“The Seagull sailed from San Fran- 
cisco at ten?” 

Rosie nodded. Her thoughts were 
already on the ocean, her mind scheming 
for the safety of the man who had 
risked so much for her. 

“What time is it now?” was his next 
question, his face turning blank. 
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The old man deliberately dragged a 
heavy silver watch from his fob pocket 
and studied it. “Eet ees quarter before 
one.” 

“We can make it!’’ declared Rosie. 

“You bet!” responded the father. “Me 
know Seagull twenty year; she dam ole 
tub. No sail ‘long here before three. 
How ees weend, Joe?” 

The signal for action had been given. 
Joe went out and glanced across the 
dancing waters of the bay, then hastened 
into the brush, turned loose his sister’s 
pony left there by Rosie, scrambled out 
to the wagon road, and scrutinized every 
rod of it that lay within range toward 
Tomales. When he re-entered the cabin 
Rosie sat at the table, his father heaping 
up her plate, a bottle of wine and a 
glass by her hand. 

“Not much wind,’ he reported, 
“hardly enough to work us out to sea 
before three.” 

His father stepped to the door and 
took in sky, trees and water, with prac- 
ticed eye. “Yes,” he declared, “weend 
ees coming up. Put sail and mast een 
sloop, Joe. Me feex theengs up little 
een cabin before go ’way.” 

With Rosie’s help the table was 
cleared after she had eaten, and then 
the old man took a blanket off his bunk, 
rolled up in it an extra suit of under- 
clothes, and tied the bundle, sailor- 
fashion, with a stout rope. Out of a 
hole in the wall he fetched a little hoard 
of money, and when the lad next came 
in, he handed him some gold pieces. 

“For pay passage and keep you ‘long 
till you find job,” he explained. 

The son wrung his hand, but spoke 
no word. 

As soon as all was ready, Rosie stood 
in the doorway and watched the men 
depart for the smack. Rest and refresh- 
ment had fetched the rich coloring back 
to her cheeks and taken the stoop out 
of her shoulders. The sunshine stream- 
ing down on her uncovered head empha- 
sized the curves in her figure and 
showed the light of action in her 
fearless eyes. 

“Come on,” graciously beckoned Joe, 
alive to his prospects. “If Foley should 
find you there, he’d be certain which way 
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to look for me and might head us off. 
Sail out to the steamer with us. Father 
can put you down at Tomales, on the 
way back. Have you any money?” 

She drew a well filled wallet from her 
waist and opened it, more to satisfy 
herself that its contents were safe than 
to answer Joe. Then she sat down in 
the stern sheets of the boat, beside the 
old man and steadfastly kept her eyes 
away from the son. 

They worked the sloop over to the 
center of the bay, before the wind bellied 
out the sail. As soon as she swung to 
her helm, Rosie, who had been studying 
the road along the shore nearly a mile 
distant, said: 

“That must be Foley on the way to 
the cabin. He’s driving the same gray 
he had this morning—a dandy traveler,” 
she interjected, with the Portuguese eye 
for a good roadster. ““Who’s the man 
with him, on horseback ?” 

Joe rummaged in the locker and 
fetched out the marine glasses. It’s 
Foley, sure enough,” he admitted, study- 
ing the group on the road, “and Pete— 
I forget his other name. The one on 
horseback—” He shook his head and 
handed the glasses to his father who 
leveled them on the rider. 

“Ricardo Valencia,’ announced the 
old man. ‘He ees Tomales constable; 
he never see these boat before—she new 
one. Me know hees father long time. 
Good man.” 

“Any steam or gasoline launches 
owned on the bay?” Joe pointedly asked. 

His father nodded. “Two, three, up 
to Tomales. But never mind; just geeve 
these boat stiff breeze, she kick his heels 
een face any launch. And breeze always 
stiff ‘“nough round Point Reyes, you 
bet!” 

“If they put after us,” remarked Joe, 
“we'll have at least half an hour’s start. 
Just the same, I’ll feel safer when on 
the steamer!” 

“Watch me, Joe; we put you aboard 
Seagull easy. See, there ees bar.” 

When the sloop had bounded across 
the rough piece of white caps, she 
breasted the long, easy roll of ocean, 
and divided its blue into a _ liquid 
streamer trailing far in her wake. No 
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sign of fog shut out the line where 
heaven’s tint was lost in ocean’s hue. 
Joe cast a last anxious glance behind 
them, down the smoother, duller waters 
of the bay, but no pursuer could be 
seen. Far away on the opposite shore, 
almost beyond range of the glasses, were 
two men in a buggy whirled gamely 
along by a gray roadster close at the 
heels of a horse ridden hard toward 
Tomales. 

The breeze quickly stiffened to half 
a gale blowing from the northwest, and 
the smack heeled well over. The old man 
at the tiller had been born to his voca- 
tion and love for the ocean was _ his 
undying passion. A tang of brine was in 
his nostrils, the spume of it rained on 
the straining sail, and the wind acknow]l- 
edged his mastery. In addition to all 
this were his son and the woman for 
whom the lad had defied the traditions 
of his race; their relationship added a 
touch of romance to the flutter of excite- 
ment stirring the three over Joe’s escape. 
And the father’s spirits swelled to the 
occasion. 


X 
5 a 


The girl held back at the exclamation with sudden 
intake of breath and clenching fists 


“action. 


The son inherited just a touch of his 
sire’s temperament; he now leaned back 
and watched the leap and sparkle of the 
water, the lunge of the sloop, the belly- 
ing sail, with a content he had not known 
for months. He, too, was pushing out 
into unknown stretches, hope and op- 
portunity beyond, error and_ regret 
behind. He was not congenitally weak ; 
but he had been petted by a mother’s 
indulgence for her first born, and needed 
the chastening of present trials. 

And the girl? She was comrade to all 
she held dearest—that was enough. Her 
pleasure-loving disposition permitted her 
to drink deeply the joys of the moment, 
and troubled with no vain questions. 
Yet the serious shade in her alluring 
eyes told of a purpose stronger than 
usual, which, like the sunshine on the 
waters, came and went to fix itself in 
her soul when the time arrived for 
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« They had been less than an hour cruis- 
ing in the track of north-bound vessels, 
had borne down on half a dozen craft, 
when at last they sighted a clumsy- 
looking steamer. It did not take the old 
sailor long to decide what she was, and 
as soon as satisfied, he hauled away 
for her. 

“Is she seaworthy?” asked Joe. 

“Oh, yes; storm can’t smash _ her. 
Juan Theodoro ees captain; you know 
heem—he’s Portuguese; good sailor man, 
good feesh man, you bet.’”’ The sea was 
billowing under the rush of wind and 
it beat against the prow of the little ves- 
sel, which flung it off in silver spray. It 
lifted the boat on its crest and hove 
it down in its trough. But a master- 
hand was on sheet and tiller, and the joy 
of conflict was in the old man’s visage 
as he held this shell of a boat to her 
course. 

“A launch!” cried Joe in sudden dis- 
may, as he beheld the plunging gleam 


of white bows from the direction of 
Tomales Bay. 
“He go back een five minutes,” 


placidly declared the old man. “No can 
stand these waves; water fill heem up if 
she come out here.” He did not even 
deign to glance behind him, so sure was 
he of the gasoline propelled boat’s inabil- 
ity to weather old ocean round Point 
Reyes. 

They were now near enough to signal 
the Seagull to take aboard a passenger. 
A rough body of men crowded the for- 
ward deck of the sturdy although 
unshapely vessel, mostly of the Latin 
race, many of them Portuguese, and all 
born seamen. They watched the skipper 
handling the fishing smack, each ready 
to criticise a false motion, each bound to 
laugh if a sea were shipped; but they 
quickly decided that here was a man who 
might teach them something about sail- 
ing a boat. Even the captain on the 
bridge, as dark as any of the passengers, 
and a mate at his side, as fair as the 
master was dark, could not keep their 
glasses off of the skilfully maneuvered 
sloop. The skipper and _ his boat 
absorbed their attention; they took little 
note of the man or the woman with him. 
Joe was standing, the better to see in 
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their wake. The launch was not closing 
up on them, in fact, it carefully circled 
about so as to head back whence it had 


come. Joe was sailor enough to know 
why and in accents of relief he 
exclaimed : 


“The launch is putting back!” 

“That’s what I told you,” nodded the 
old man, heading his own craft to lee- 
ward of the steamer. 

Joe faced toward the vessel, and at 
sight of all her passengers staring down 
from almost right over him, he quickly 
protested, “The captain, some of the 
boys, may know of my escape!” 

“Suppose he do, son, hees father my 
old friend. Juan ever see you?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t remember 
him.” 

“That’s good, Joe. Maybe he no 
remember you. Lay low when you geet 
aboard. Me theenk nobody ask question. 
Some dam tough fallas those feeshing 
boys; he steek knife een you pretty 
queek eef he geet drunk. Maybe he 
steek knife een two, three, already. 
Don’t be ’fraid!” 

The little boat had swung close under 
the steamer, and as soon as she made 
fast to the ship’s line, a rope ladder was 
flung down the side. The old man stood 
by with boat-hook to keep her from 
bumping, and Joe made ready to scale 
the ladder, his only burden the bundle 
prepared by his father at the cabin. 

“Hi, you Angelo Silva,’ bawled the 
captain from the bridge, to the skipper 
in the smack, whom he had been long 
studying through his glasses; “I thought 
I knew you, only I wasn’t looking for 
you way out here. That’s your son,” 
he tentatively added; “he’s fair, like his 
mother.” 

“Hello, Juan,” sang back the skipper, 
pausing a moment to glance above him. 
“Me know you easy. You looking fine! 
Take care my boy, Captain.” Then he 
added a few words in his native tongue, 
words as liquid as the sea trying to put 
in between the sloop and the steamer. 

The captain removed his hat, with old 
world courtesy, raised a hand toward 
heaven and answered in the same 
tongue, quite as softly and with a very 
friendly accent. 
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As soon as Joe sprang for the ladder, 
his father called to Rosie to stand by 
with the boat-hook, While he cast loose 
the line which held them fast. ‘Push 
off,” he next commanded, without look- 
ing round, and leaned back to wave his 
hand at Juan. 

But time for action had come to the 
girl who seized it with all the ardor of 
her soul. Both skipper of the smack and 
captain of the steamer grew suddenly 
dumb at sight of her scaling the ladder 
behind Joe. The skipper had to lunge 
for the boat-hook she dropped on deek, 
and hasten to ease his boat into the wind. 
As he drifted away from the larger ves- 
sel he stared up at the pair on the ladder, 
and saw Joe look down with a start 
when he beheld Rosie close on his heels, 
saw the young man spring over the rail 
and help her on deck. 

Rosie turned and called down to the 
man she had deserted: 
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“Good-bye, Papa Angelo. I’m goins 
to be Joe’s wife and help him save his 
money. Good-bye, papa, good-bye, good- 
bye!” repeated she, kissing her fingers to 
him again and again. As the steamer 
moved rapidly away. 

The old skipper was too astonished to 
reply at once, but native courtesy 
impelled him to snatch off his battered 
sou’wester, and wave at the ship now 
clear of his smack. “Adios!” he at last 
answered, in ringing tones. He felt that 
both, boy and girl—his girl, now—had 


-already found friends. The steamer 


gathered headway, and the smack beat 
against the wind, close hauled for Point 
Reyes. The old man settled down in the 
stern sheets, his face yartly turned 
toward the Seagull. As long as he could 
make out a human figure aboard her, the 
forms of his son and Rosie, side by side, 
appeared leaning over the starboard rail 
and watching him. 








COMRADES 


AS ONE WHO WHEN A NEW-FOUND LANDSCAPE FLINGS 
ITS WEALTH OF PROMISE OPEN TO THE EYES. 
PAUSES WITH ONE GLAD IMPULSE OF SURPRISE, 

AND LISTENS TO THE SONG OF JOY THAT RINGS 

THROUGH ALL THE COUNTRY, WHILE HIS OWN HEART SINGS 
IN GLADNESS WITH IT---THEN ‘NEATH STRANGER SKIES 
FARES ONWARD WHERE THE UNTRIED FUTURE LIES, 

CARELESS OF WHAT THE LONG, LONG JOURNEY BRINGS; 

SO I WITH YOU BESIDE ME STRETCH MY ARMS 
IN DAUNTLESS COURAGE TOWARD THE LIFE TO BE, 

GONE ARE THE IDLE FEARS, THE VAGUE ALARMS 

THAT MARKED THE PATH BEHIND ME; IN YOUR HAND 
| PLACE MY OWN AND OPEN EYED AND FREE, 

| JOURNEY WITH YOU TOWARD THE PROMISED LAND. 

DRAWING BY AMY B. DEWING Mary PaGE GREENLEAF. 

















A PLAY IN TWO ACTS 


By ExvizasetH GERBERDING 


Piace—A ranch near Monterey, California. 


Time—1 846. 


CHARACTERS 


MANUELA—A Spanish-Californian. 
DON DIEGO ESTEBAN—Her husband. 
JUANA—A Mexican woman. 


ANTONIO—WMajor Domo of the Ranch. 
CHARLES FAXTON—An American. 
TRINIDAD—An Indian girl. 


DEscrRIPTION OF CosTUMES 


Manuela wears a white dress with lace mantilla. 


She carries a fan. 


Diego is in the costume of a Spanish gentleman of the period: velvet trousers, slashed and 
laced, a silk shirt, a sombrero heavily embroidered with silver, large spurs. 

Juana wears a short purple skirt with a scarlet waist. 

Faxton has the dress of an American gentleman of the period—riding clothes, soft shirt, 
with flowing tie, broad gray felt hat, leather belt, spurs. 

Antonio is in the costume of a vaquero—chaparejos, leather jacket, sombrero. 


Trinidad wears a brown skirt to her ankles, white blouse waist with short sleeves. 


Her 


feet are bare and her hair is worn in two long braids. 


ACT I 


Scene—The patio or courtyard of the 
hacienda. Wings of the house surround the 
court. Benches are placed against the house. 
A round stone fountain is in the center—it is 
enclosed by a stone wall two feet high. Some 
saddles are on bench on left. A guitar lies 
on bench on right. A large brown water-jug, 
an olla, hangs from eaves on left. Juana is 
seated on a low seat on right stringing pep- 
pers. A basket of them is on floor beside her. 


Juana (singing )—Chiquita, mita, tita, 
ita, mi chiquita, ita, ita! 


Enter Antonio in center. 


Antonio (strikes his breast and 
advances pompously )—Light of my soul! 
Juana—Don’t be a simple, Antonio. 

AntTonio—You might let me call you 
pet names. 

Juana—If I did it would spoil you. 
You are aping Don Diego, whom you 
admire so much. 
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Antonio—Aping him. How? Does 
he call you the light of his soul? 


Juana (shakes her head and laughs )— 


Bur-r-r! But you strut and try to walk 
like him. You were not made for a 
hidalgo. 


Antonio—I not made for a hidalgo! 
There you go again—as sharp as a green 
lemon! 

Juana—Dios! I’m glad you're not 
like him in some ways—drinking, for 
instance. 

Antonio—Women don’t understand 
such things. (Pompously )—All grand 
gentlemen drink a lot. 

Juana—Humph! The Seifiora could 
do with less grandeur, then. But she will 
forgive anything and _ everything—a 
Spanish woman always does. 

Antonio—Ah, yes, that is well known. 
Indeed, Juana, that is one reason why 
we men prefer Spanish women for wives. 
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Juana—Really! I warn you not to 
try it with me—if you do there will be 
trouble. I am a Mexican woman and I 
will have no nonsense. But, the Senora 
is Castilian and she can not help it— 
it is ir her blood. Think how her 
mother bore everything from her hus- 
band! Sanctissima! He had a sweet- 
heart in every Mission in the Californias. 
Yet, she forgave him all— 

Anton1o—All his little pecadillos. 

Juana—Pecadillos! That is a nice 
name for the worst of vices! Yes, she 
forgave him, and my Sefiora would do 
the same for (shakes her finger sagely ) 
you know the saying, “a Spanish woman 
never loves but once.” Here (offers him 
a pepper) these peppers are the best 
we've had this season. Try that. (Anto- 
nio takes it, eats it, smacking his lips. ) 

Antonio—Since she loves him so much 
the Sefiora should not find fault with the 
little faults of her husband. 

Jvuana—Dios! Little faults, indeed! 
Do you call wasting everything a “little 
fault?” 

Antonio—She should not find fault, 
nevertheless. 

Juana—She should. 

Antonio—She shouldn’t! 

Juana—lI say she should! 

Antonio—Caramba! You are obsti- 
nate! You will not see me again to-day. 
(He goes to center.) 


Juana (singing )—Chiquita, ita, ita— 
now, don’t get angry—ita, ita—perhaps 
not for half an hour—ita, ita—at the 
end of that time— 


Exit Antonio in a rage. 


Juana (laughing softly )—Nothing in 
the world makes him so angry as to sing 
and talk at the same time. He will be 
wild—for five minutes—(sings) and 
then we'll make it up. (She strings the 
peppers. ) 

Enter Don Diego Esteban. 


Juana—Madre de Dios! Such a 
Christmas as this was never known at the 
Rancho de las Rocas before! 

Dirco—Christmas ? 

Juana—Ay, it will be Christmas the 
day after to-morrow, Sefior. 


Drieco—Well, what of it! Did we not 
all attend mass this morning? 

Juana (mutters to herself )—By riding 
half the night you managed to reach 
home in time for it. Ah, you’re a gay 
one, Sefior Diego Esteban! (Aloud )— 
That happens every fast day, and we go 
to chapel every day. But, Christmas 
Day! (She flings up her hands.) 

Dirco—I suppose there’s to be no 
barbecue? Is that the grievance? 

Juana—There’s to be nothing, Sefior. 
No carnesada, no merienda, not a fat 





bullock to be roasted. It’s a wonder if, 


the Sefiora will have even a dozen chick- 
ens killed. 

DirGo—No criticism of your mistress, 
I'll not permit it. (He flings back his 
coat and struts a little; then, he wearily 
puts his hand to his head and sinks domn 
on bench on left. ) 

Jvuana—I'm thinking of the Sefiora 
most of all, Sefior. Well do I remember 
how she used to dance with the other 
girls about the pit while the bullocks were 
roasting—singing and laughing and 
throwing flowers upon them. Sanctis- 
sima! Do you not remember how she was 
the maddest of all in the cascarone dance? 

DirGo (sotto voce )—I’m glad that I 
haven’t to eat a bullock this morning. 
But, Manuela is miserly not to have a 
fiesta. She is moping—there is no sense 
in it. (He reaches down and flicks some 
dried mud from the lacing of his velvet 
trousers. He lifts his sombrero and 
slonly fans himself with it.) 

Juana (surveys him shrewdly. Aside ) 
—TI’ll touch him on an old spot. (Aloud ) 
—The worst of it is, Sefior, that an old 
admirer of your wife is expected. To 
have him see no fiesta at Christmas, to 
see the men at work with the cattle just 
as on any common day—why, what will 
he think? 

DirGo (suddenly )—Who is this guest? 

Jvana—A man who does things like a 
prince. 

DieGo (impatiently )—What prince are 
you babbling about? 

Juana (nagging her head)—If he’s 
not a prince, he’s near one, I’ve heard. 
Ay, he knows how to live. Did he not 
sail into the bay of Yerba Buena, buy 
the ship’s long boat outright, and row 
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ashore? Did he not build 
a house fit for the finest 
hidalgo in the land? And 
there he’s lived, ever 
since, like a king! 

Dizco (glowering )— 
You mean that gringo, 
Faxton. 

Juana—Ay, Sefior 
Faxton—my Lord Fax- 
ton, they say he has the 
right to be called—only 
he does not care for it 
(sighs). Ah, he used to 
come courting my Sefiora. 
I like not the gringos, but 
he is like a king. 

Dirgo—Caramba! A 
king does not pass his 
whole time, hunting and 
fishing in a wilderness. 





Enter Manuela. 


(She stands in doorway, 
unperceived. ) 


Juana (smoothing her 
apron)—They say that 
on his ranch near the 
Mission San Rafael, he 
has a carnesada every day in the year, 
while we (spreads out her hands) can 
not have one even at Christmas! 

MANUELA (coming forward )—So, you 
are worrying the master with your com- 
plaints, Juana. (Juana starts and hangs 
her head. ) 

Dirco (sulkily)—I hear that you 
expect a guest—an old friend. 

Manvueta—Yes. Sejfior Faxton passes 
through on his way to Monterey and will 
be here for Christmas. (She goes to the 
fountain and dips her hand in the water 
and sprinkles some on the pots of plants. 
She turns suddenly to Juana.) Proclaim 
a fiesta for three days. To-night there 
will be dances. There will be a carne- 
sada on Christmas Eve and a merienda on 
Christmas Day. You may select the bul- 
locks, Juana. Tell Valencia that I wish 
to see her prize enchiladas and tamales. 
Let the dulces be of the best. 

JuaNa (springing up and clapping her 
hands )—La Fiesta! It will be grand! 
And all the better, Sefiora, because we had 
given it up. May I dance El Son, Seiiora? 









Sere oitaniis ManveLta—When 
Gracias, 

pee have we ever had 
Juana, dances without that? 

Juana—Gracias! 
That will be fine! 
(Begins to dance.) 

The dance should 
begin slonly and grad- 
ually increase in mo- 
tion, the body swaying 
from side to side. 

Dieco (rises and 
goes to left, applaud- 
ing )—Brava! (He 
takes some coins from 
his pocket and flings 
them at the dancer. 
He feels in his pocket 
for more, but not find- 
ing any he picks up a 
handful of the peppers 
and throws them.) 
Here! These are doub- 
loons of red, red gold! 
(Sighs )—Heigh-ho! I 
would they were. 

Juana stops dancing 
and gathers up the 
coins. 

ManveLa—You may go, now, Juana. 
Tell Antonio to keep the aguadiente 
where the men can not get it. A measure 
daily, of course. 


beginning 
to dance 





Exit Juana in center. 


Manveta (to Diego)—I meant to 
have told you of this visit— 

Dirco—It is rather late to do so, now 
—after I have heard of it from a servant. 

Manvueta_ (angrily)—Cielo santo! 
You rebuke me! You, who have spent 
the week past in Monterey at the gaming 
table! (She flings up her hand.) Val- 
game Dios! Itis the old story. Our men 
care only for the present; it is the women 
who must look to the future. (He smiles 
lazily, fanning himself.) All you care 
for is a race, a cock-fight or a game of 
cards. You are wasting our inheritance, 
while the country is going to pieces. 
Soon, the gringos will have everything, 
unless—unless we resist them. To-day, 
in 1846, we have one-quarter of what we 
had five years ago, and so it will go on, 
unless—Listen! (She reaches forward 
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in anger and snatches the sombrero from 
his hand.) If you are capable of think- 
ing of aught but your pleasure! ( Pause.) 
When Castro was repulsed and obliged 
to flee to Sonora, he buried his cannon, 
arms and ammunition before he left, so 
that they might not fall into the hands of 
Americans. (She draws nearer and lowers 
her voice.) There is a scheme on foot to 
use these in an attempt to regain Monte- 
rey and Los Angeles. Two attempts are 
to be made, simultaneously—and we hope 
to win—we must win! 

Diego (he regards her keenly )—Is 
your American lover interested in this 
scheme against his own? 

Manveta (indignantly )—I have no 
lover but you, Diego (holds out her hand ). 
Madre de Dios! Why are you _ so 
changed ! 

Dirco—Spare me your reproaches— 
I get along. (He throws one leg over the 
other and strikes the rowel of his silver 
spur a blow that sends it whirling. 
Manuela tosses the sombrero on a bench 
and turns away. He rises.) Well, you 
wish me to take part in the scheme—no? 

ManvueLta—We need all the help we 
can get. 

Dirco—Even me? (He examines sad- 
dle on left. ) 

ManveE ta (slonly )—Yes. If you will 
listen I will tell you what we are going to 
try to do. 

Dieco (not looking up )—I’m listening. 

MANUELA (seating herself )—As you 
know, it was thought by loyal Califor- 
nians that after the Mexican flag was 
hauled down and the American raised in 
its place last July, the British would take 
our part. We even thought there might 
be war between the United States and 
England. 

Dieco (indifferently )—Did we? That 
happened last summer. Surely, you don’t 
look for that result now? 

Manvueta—No. Chance, mere chance, 
has decided our fate—unless, we resist. 
Was it not a race between the English 
ship and the American ship from Mazat- 
lan to Monterey? We were the stakes— 
and the American won. Dios! When 
the British Admiral sailed into Monterey 
nine days after the gringos had raised 
their flag, what did he do? 





Dirco (laughs )—He drank, for one 
thing. His visit was one long fiesta 
(laughs). What a fiesta! We gave a 
merienda for each of his eighty guns. 
Caramba! That was a gay time! 

Manveta (clenches her hands )—For 
you! (She rises and walks back and 
forth. Appeals to him.) We must 
depend upon ourselves. If we fail, at 
least, we shall have made the effort. 

Diego—Ah, Cielo santo! What a fiesta 
that was! Why, for three days no one 
went to bed. 

Manve.ta—Will you be serious! 

Dirco—What is your plan? 

Manveta—The attack will be made 
on Christmas Day. That was why I 
wished to omit the usual celebration. 
(Eagerly )—Come, I will show you our 
plans. (She turns toward door on left 
and waits for him. ) 

Dirco (yawning )—Why to-day? The 
attack is not to be made until Christmas 
Day—lI will look at the plans to-morrow. 

Manvueta—To-morrow will be too 
late! The men must start to-night. They 
come from Las Posas, Carmelo and 
Caliente. They will not stop here for 
fear of arousing suspicion; but they will 
give an owl’s cry as they pass. Should 
the Americans receive warning they would 
ring the bell of alarm and be prepared to 
resist us. Oh (holds out her hands ), will 
you not join them, Diego! It will take 
time to arrange for the attack. (Pause. 
She flings up her hands.) Everything is 
to-morrow with you! It is the curse of 
our people. Too true is the proverb, 
“To-morrow is a day that never comes!” 





Enter Trinidad in doorway, unperceived. 


Dirco (shrugs his shoulders )—I am 
tired of fault finding. (He fills a cup of 
Mezican pottery with water from the jug 
and drinks.) Where is Fremont? 

ManveLa—He is in Yerba Buena. If 
he knows what is good for him he wil! 
stay there. (She sees the Indian girl. 
Sharply )—What is it, Trinidad? 

Trintinap—The servant of Sefior Fax- 
ton is here. He says the Sefior Faxton 
comes to-day. 

MANUELA (dismisses the girl). 


Exit Trinidad. 
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ManvuEta (quickly )—How much do 
you suppose she heard? An Indian is 
not to be trusted—they have ways we 
know not of. This girl may get word to 
Monterey. The-bell in the store of Sefor 
Larkin will be sounded, the Americans 
put on guard and our cause will be 
lost! Oh, if I have betrayed the cause! 
Answer me Diego, what do you think? 

Dirco—The girl understood that your 
lover is to come to-day instead of to-mor- 
row. (She draws away from him.) How 
easy to get up a mock fight. I might be 
killed—the war would soon be over, you 
could marry him. (With a sudden move- 


holds the crucifix before her eyes and 
sinks before the shrine 





ment he turns toward her )—If I believed 
it, Manuela, I’d kill you where you stand! 

ManuELa (she faces him calmly )— 
Your suspicions are too foolish to notice. 
(His jealousy is not altogether unpleasant 
for it betokens love. A temptation comes 
to her to encourage it and although she 
resists it, it leaves its imprint upon her 
features. He has been watching her face 
and he now seizes her hand roughly. ) 

Dieco—You are deceiving me! Sanc- 
tissima! If I could prove it, I’d kill you 
both! 

MANUELA (mrenching away her hand) 
—tThis is no time for us to quarrel. At 
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any moment Sejior Faxton may be here 
he comes a day earlier than I had 
expected. He must be detained as long 
as possible. He must be kept in ignorance 
of what is taking place in Monterey. 
(Imperiously )—See that you keep away 
from the gaming table until this is over. 

Dizeco (haughtily }—I am not accus- 
tomed— 

Manveta—No, I am aware of that; 
but this is no time for parleying. You 
have made it necessary that I should 
demand this of you. Go, and have Trini- 
dad closely watched. (He hesitates, then 
strides to door.) 





Exit Diego in center. 
Manveta (walks restlessly about. 
Takes up the guitar and puts it down 
again. ) 
Enter Juana. 


(She carries a huge pumpkin which 
she drops and picks up and holds on her 


hip.) 
Juana—lI have started everything, 
Sefiora. Ah, it will be a fine fiesta. The 


cascarones are finished. We had fifteen 
dozen egg shells. 

MANveELA (surprised )—You must have 
been prepared. 

Jvuana—Yes—I thought I ought to 
be, for Christmas.’ 

Manvueta—What preparations, pray, 
had you made in the kitchen? 

Juana—I have six dozen chickens 
fattened on meal. (She counts off the 
items on her fingers.) I have four dozen 
turkeys, strutting with conceit; some 
suckling pigs and the young lambs. I 
selected the bullocks for the carnesada 
three weeks ago. There’s no trusting the 
men when they’ve a prospect of agua- 
diente in sight. 

Manve ta (wearily )—Do as you will. 

Enter Antonio. 


Antonio (boning )—We may have the 
games, to-morrow, Sefiora? 

Manveta— Of course. Are they not 
part of a carnesada? 

Juana—It’s about the bull fight, 
Sefiora. Antonio says the men demand it, 
but there is no toreador. 

Antonio (swelling and strutting )— 
I have never seen a bull, yet, that I was 
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afraid of. 
gladly— 

Juana (imitating his strut )—Then, 
why don’t you? The big black one has 
plenty of fire. He has killed three men. 

ANTONIO (with dignity )—My presence 
is needed to preserve the peace among 
the men. 


I would be the toreador, 





Juana—They would be peaceful 
enough if you would fight the bull 
(laughs ). 


MaNnvEta (smiles)—I think so, too, 
Antonio. 

Antonio (offended)—One can _ not 
always yield to one’s inclinations. 

ManveLta—Not even to fight a bull. 
(She lifts the guitar and touches the 
strings.) Tell me, Antonio, there is no 
trouble among the men, now? 

Antonio (hesitating )—There was one 
fight this morning, Sefora, between some 
who are always fighting. They would 
fight the devil himself. (Juana crosses 
herself, holding the pumpkin on her hip. ) 

MANUELA (putting down the guitar 
suddenly )—Was any one hurt? 

Antonio—Patricio was stabbed—the 
wound is not serious—and Santiago has 
a broken collar bone. But, these things 
are mere trifles, Senora. We have them 
all the time, as you know. 

ManveLta—Why was I not told of this 
before? 

AntTonio—You—you were with the 
master, Sefiora, and, and I feared to dis- 
turb you. 

Manveta (sternly )—That is false. 
What you feared was that I would dis- 
turb the fiesta. Go! Tell the men they 
shall have no more aguadiente. If they 
fight again they shall have nothing but 
tortillas and water for a week. 

AntTonio—Leave it to me, Sefiora. I 
know how to make them quiet. One word 
from me, one look will quell them! 

Juana—Ay, you will quell them. You 
will look at them like this (she imitat< 
him ). 

ANtToNIo—You are a hateful! 

Juana (going to doorway )—Come, 
Antonio! You will quell them! (Laughs. ) 

Manveta—Remember, if I have more 
trouble, there will be no fiesta. 

Juana—Come quickly, Antonio. 

Exit Juana and Antonio. 
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ACT ITI. 

Scenr—The same as Act O.’e but the stage 
is darkened. 

Enter Trinidad. 

(She carries a blazing torch with which 
she lights the lanterns and candles. 
Stage is lighted. Trinidad moves about 
in a stealthy manner. ) 


Enter Antonio and Juana. 

(The manner of Trinidad changes to 
stolidity. ) 

Antonio (smoking a cigarette )—There 
is something in the wind, I tell you. 

Juana (glancing at Trinidad )—Hush! 

Evit Trinidad. 

Anronio—A man from San Juan saw 
ten men riding toward Monterey at dawn 
yesterday. They carried rifles (lowers 
his voice). Beside, Castro is not in Mex- 
ico, as everybody thinks he is. He was 
seen only this week in the mountains back 
of Pajaro. 

Jvuana—Oh, well, he’s safe enough 
there. You’re always seeing a meaning 
in things. I dare say the men with the 
rifles were after deer. 

Anronrio—Men do not hunt for deer in 
Monterey, as you know. 

Jvuana—I should think you might find 
pleasanter things to talk about. 

Anronio (ardently )—When may I 
call you ‘my own?” 

Jvana—Whenever you pluck up 
courage to ask the Senfora—if you ever 
do. (She takes paper and tobacco from 
a bag hanging from her belt, rolls and 
lights a cigarette.) Tell me, Antonio, 
when did you first begin to long to call 
ine “your own?” 

Antonio (thoughtfully )—Let me see, 
‘twas when (brightly), why, twas when 
you first began making my coffee. You 
know the proverb: “Good coffee should 
be as strong as the devil (she crosses 
herself), as black as ink, as hot as hell, 
and as sweet as love.” Yes, ‘twas when 
you began to make my coffee like that, 
that I first began to love you. 

Jvana—Humph! Well, it wasn’t 
then you first began to love your stomach. 

Antronrio—You should be glad that I 
am a man in good health, able to appre- 
ciate your efforts. 


Juana—Dios! [ll not find fault with 
you, for I know you men are all alike; 
but—why don’t you ask the Sefiora? 

Antonio (seating himself )—Did you 
ever blow bubbles? (She nods.) Then 
you know how they are always most beau- 
tiful just before they burst. (Pause. ) 
If—if (puts his arm around her) we 
should marry, Juana, this would not be 
so beautiful. 

Juana (angrily rising) — Caramba! 
Now I will not marry you! First, you 
tell me that you loved me because my 
cooking pleased your stomach, and then 
you say that after we are married love 
will go like a bubble! (Stamps her foot. ) 
No, I will never marry you, no, never! 

AntTonio—Yet—yet—to make good 
coffee is to be a good wife, for I love it 
more than anything, and about the bub- 
ble—well, after the bubble bursts, the 
soap remains, and what sensible person 
would not prefer soap to a bubble, how- 
ever beautiful? 

Juana (mollified)—Yet, in spite of 
what you say, you do not ask the Sefiora. 


Enter Manuela (unperceived ). 


Antonio—Ask the Sefiora? I will, 
the first time I see— 

MaNnueLta—What is it you would ask 
me, Antonio? 

Antonio—It, it is about the races, 
Senora— 

Juana—Races, indeed! 
Antonio would marry me. 

Antonio—Woman! 

ManvuELa (smiling )—You have my 
permission. 

Juana (curtesys) — Thank you, Se- 
hora. (T'o Antonio )—There, stupid! I 
told you the Sefiora would consent. 


Sefiora— 


Exit Juana and Antonio. 
Enter Trinidad. 
Trinmap—The Sefior Faxton is here. 
Enter Faxton. 


ManveLa—Welcome, Sefior, to Las 
Rocas. 

Faxton (bowing over her hand )— 
Thank you, fair lady! 

ManvueLta—You rode from the Mission 
of Santa Clara to-day? No? 
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Faxton—Yes. Through the most 
beautiful land on God’s earth! By 


fertile valleys and richly wooded hills, 
then, along the edge of the Pacific with 
its snow white sands and sapphire sea. 
Life in this marvelous land is beautiful— 
where in the world would one find its 
equal—it is Arcadian! 

ManveLta—We love our land, but it 
is pleasant to hear it praised by the 
stranger, nevertheless. 

Faxton (reproachfully )—You call me 
a stranger, Sefora? Have you forgotten 
that you once permitted me to call you— 
Manuela? 

Manvueta—No, I have not forgotten. 
But, vou are not one of my people. You 
are a—gringo. 

Faxron—That name is hateful to you. 
What have I done that I should be so 
called, when I have only a few minutes 
to remain? 

ManvueL_a—Surely, you are going to 
pass Christmas with us? 

Faxron—Lovely lady, much as I 
should like to do so, it is impossible. 
Important matters demand my presence 
in Monterey. After a few delightful 
moments in paradise, I must be on my 
way. 

Manvueta—If I ask you to remain, 
for the sake of the old days, will you 
not do so? 

Faxron—Ah, you make it hard for 
me, Manuela. 

Manve_a—I am not accustomed to 
plead in vain. Have you forgotten the 
night of the Alcalde’s ball? I gave you 
a rose (she takes a rose from her belt and 
gives it to him). I now give you another. 
(He raises it with her hand to his lips and 
kisses both.) It will be like old times to 
have you at the fiesta. 

Faxtron—No I have not forgotten. 
Ah me! Your marriage was a cruel blow! 

Manveta—You seem to have survived 
it (regards him) fairly well. 

Faxron—Time—time has softened 
the blow, somewhat (sighs). You know 
how fond I am of hunting and fishing— 
sports for which your countrymen care 
nothing—(she nods). Well, I assure you 
that I did not hunt or fish for a—very 
long time. 
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MANvELA (sighs to mimic him )—For a 


whole long—week, perhaps (laughs ). 
Faxron—Ah, you are unchanged, 





Manuela—as heartless as of old! 

Manvueta—I do not believe in love that 
is half play. You are in a humor that is 
both cynical and sentimental. 

Enter Diego. 
(He stands for an instant in doorway. ) 
Exit Diego (unperceived ). 

Faxtron—Then, I will make real love, 
since you like that better—love that will 
be ardent enough for even a Spanish 
woman. (LHe embraces her.) 

MANUELA (drawing away )—You for- 
get yourself, Sefor! 

Faxron—-Pardon me! The past is so 
vivid—that must be my excuse. Have 
you forgotten that night at Cypress Point, 
Manuela? You can not—men and women 
do not forget such nights! Ah, what 
moonlight, what love! 

Manveta—Then, you will remain witli 
me for a few days, a few days of 
memories? 

Faxron (rising) — Fairest one on 
earth! I must leave you! In a fortnight 
I will return for a longer stay. 

Manveta—lI once danced the butterfly 
dance for you. If you will stay, I will 
dance it for you again. 

Faxton (seating himself )—You are a 
temptress! I can not resist. 

MaNvuELA (takes a scarf from her 
shoulders and holding it by the ends, 
dance. The movement is 
alternately rapid and slow, to imitate the 
movements of a butterfly. She sings): 





begins to 


A butterfly, a butterfly, 
I sip, I poise 
In every flower I pass by, 
No honey cloys. 
Then dancing on, then dancing on, 
From sweet to sweet; 
I love the light, I love the sun, 
I pleasure greet! 
(An onl’s cry 
pauses an instant. ) 


is heard—Manue! 


I wave, I wave my pretty wings, 
In sunshine fly; 

If cloud for me the future brings, 
In cloud I die! 


(The onl’s cry is twice repeated. She 


staggers and he catches her.) 
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Faxron—You have bewitched me! 
(He kisses her.) 

MANUELA (repulsing him )—Twice to- 
night, you have forgotten yourself, 
Senor! 

Faxton—I must fly from temptation! 
Adios! 

Manveta—lI was right to call you a 
“gringo.” Though you should live among 
us all your life, you would still be one. 

Faxtron—If you mean that I can not 
allow aught (bows ), not even an angel, to 
come between me and duty, then, I must 
plead guilty. 

Manvue.La—I do not like the inference, 
which is, that a Spaniard would not be 
such a devotee to duty. 

Faxton (meaningly)—A Spanish 
woman would be. Adios! (He bows 
low. ) 

Manvueta—Dios! I was mad to dance 
for you! Is a woman nothing to you 
unless you may make love to her? 

Faxron—The dance was a vision of 
delight, and I thank you for it, but I 
have told you that I must go. As soon as 
possible, I will return. 

MaNnveLta—My wish is nothing to you, 
then? I wish you to stay. 

I’axron—I can not. 

ManveLra—Your affairs are of more 
importance? You have told me that you 
forsook the great world you knew, because 
you wished to escape care. 

Faxton—True, I had hoped to do so, 
but I can not escape it—no man can. 
These are not my affairs, they concern 
others (stops suddenly ). 

Manveta—Ah! 

Faxton—Adios, again, Sefiora! 

ManveELa—Adios, Senor! 


Exit Fazton. 


ManvueLta—He knows! Well, I have 
done what I could. He goes to help the 
Americans. Perhaps, he bears dis- 
patches. He brings news from Fremont, 
of course. (Strikes her hands together.) 
If I knew what it was! Oh, if I could have 
kept him for two days! (Thoughtfully.) 
He is handsome, Ay, he is fine. (Im- 
patiently )—But, because people are that, 
is it any reason why we should let them 
have our country? Duty—his duty, is 
the first. Oh! if our men were like that! 








(Pause.) Where is Diego? Why did 
he not appear? (She claps her hands 
together.) Antonio! 


Enter Juana. 


Manveta—Where is the master? I 
must see him at once. ( Pause.) Why do 
you not speak? What is it, Juana? 
(Juana utters a wailing cry and throws 
her apron over her head, rocking her body 
to and fro. ) 


Enter Antonio. 


MaANvuELa (starts toward him )—Tell 
me what has happened! I command you! 

Antonio—The Sefor Faxton was 
mounting his horse, and—he was struck 
from behind. The knife was, was— 
turned by the steel shirt he wore and did 
no harm— 

ManvueLta—Well, well—what then? 

AntTonio—He struck back at the man, 
and the man—the man, Senora, lies 
dead. 

MANvELA (sinks to the bench. Whis- 
pers )—It is the master, Antonio? 

Anton1io—Ay, Senora. (Juana wails. ) 


’ 


Exit Juana. 


AntTonio—It was dark under the trees 
—the master had been drinking—I think, 
he did not know who it was he struck. 
It—it was a misunderstanding. 

MANvELa (utters a cry and sinks down 
on her knees before shrine )—O, Diego, 
how could you do it, how could you! 
Dead—Diego dead? Struck down with- 
out absolution! His soul is passing! 
(She takes a rosary from the bosom of 
her dress and tells the beads, her lips 
moving in prayer. Pause. She rises, 
sees Antonio waiting.) What is it, Anto- 
nio? Is there aught else to tell? 

AntTonio—Pardon, Senora, the Senor 
Faxton craves an audience. 

Manvuera (aside )—He will think it 
the act of a jealous husband. He must 
not think so! I must exonerate the dead 
at all costs! (To Antonio)—I will see 
him. 

Exit Antonio. 


(Manuela stands by the fountain with 
her back to the door.) 


Enter Faxton. 
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MANUELA (without turning her head) Manveta—Gracias, Seiior! 
—Seiior, there has been a misunderstand- Faxron—I need not say how deeply 
ing. We are enemies. The Spaniards I regret my part in this terrible affair. 
demand their own. In two days the Manveta—You were fighting on 
attack on Monterey (she hesitates and her opposite sides. This is a tragedy of war. 
voice trembles) was to have been made. Faxton—Adios, Sefiora! 
My husband—evidently—could not have ManveLta—Adios, Sejior! 
known that you were our guest. He a 
attacked a stranger—one of the enemy 
—a spy, as he must have thought. He (Manuela staggers and puts her hand 


on the rim of the fountain for support. 

She holds the crucifix before her eyes 
and sinks before the shrine, her 
face upturned in prayer.) 


was too eager. 

Faxton (bowing )— 
Eagerness is easily for- 
given in a loyal warrior, 
Sefiora. 





















AT SAN GABRIEL MISSION 


By Juiia Boynton GREEN 


Here while I sketch, this happy April hour, 
The swart, small beggars, with a look o’er wise, 
Survey me frankly out of night-dark eyes, 
Smile at my alms, or at refusal glower, 
Nurslings of soil and sun. The rose in flower 
Dreams on the ivory wall. As morning dies 
To afternoon the fourfold clangors rise 
From the loud bells, and fall, a brazen shower. 


The priest within the edifice displays 
The relic chest, the hand-wrought copper font, 
A threadbare canvas, this the mission’s vaunt— 
Showing the Dove’s descent and John’s amaze. 
Issuing, it seems the pelargoniums blaze 
More hotly still; and suave as seems his wont 
The padre indicates the wild bees’ haunt 
High in the gable lattice, though the gaze 
Reveals no crevice; in the yard-deep wall 
The busy guild have found a banquet hall, 
Assiduously they heap their hidden feast. 
“Who gets the honey?” asks the smiling priest. 
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Up the cajion winds a trail 
Where the light is ever pale, 
In and out ’mid brake and fern 





Till it makes a sudden turn 


And leads gently down a glade 





Arabesqued with shine and shade, 
Where the wind from sunset seas 





Whispers to the laurel trees, 
Whispers tales best understood 
By the creatures of the wood, 
Nymph and dryad, faun and fay 
And the sprites that flee away 
Even at a brook’s low call 








Or a sweet-voiced waterfall! 
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Softly, softly through the grove 
Where but lately someone wove 
Twig and tendril, leaf and spray 
Round these bending boughs of bay; 
Elfin hands have smoothly spread 
Moss upon this fairy bed; 
Here are vines in garlands hung 
Over gateways open flung, 
Half-revealing pathways dim 
With the low and leafy limb, 
Paths that faint and fainter grow 
Leading to retreats below 
Amber slopes of yon high crest— 
Slumber Croft and Dreamer’s Rest. 
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Listen to the laurels say: 
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“Good night” to the fading day; 
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Listen to the wind’s farewell 
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And the far-off vesper bell; 
Up aloft a mourning bird 


Longs for some forgotten word, 
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Some lost rhyme that binds its lay 
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To a happy yesterday ; 
Through the grove a zephyr slips 
With a finger on her lips; 

Suddenly, behind the hill 


Sinks the sun, and all is still, 
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Still in dreamful slumber lie 


Laurel grove and bird and I. 
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A DEATH IN THE FOREST 


By Frank H. SpearMan 


Author of “Whispering Smith,” and other stories 


r | NAHE snow came early. In December 
we had twenty feet in the Chow- 
chilla pass but we kept the Horse- 

shoe grade open till January and then 

sent thé mail out over the Mariposa road. 

When the robins came back in March we 

were running regularly again by way 

of Grant Springs. 

April opened unsettled and with floods 
in the gulf country, but Los Angeles had 
been warm and dry all winter and the 
railroads had never before brought so 
many people to the coast. They began 
sending us Yosemite business two weeks 
before we were really ready for it—and 
business, too, of a kind that had to be 
taken care of right, for we could hardly 
afford to take care of first-class travel in 
any other thar a first-class way. 

To add to our difficulties the sun 
turned hot the day the snow stopped fall- 
ing and the water began cutting the 
Raymond road. By the middle of April 
we had fifty_men working between the 
relay station, Ahwanee, and the big tree 
known as Uncle Tom’s Cabin, keeping 
up the roadway and watching the land- 
slips; and we were carrying sixty people 
a day and putting them into the valley 
practically on time when the rains set in. 

After that it was a fight every day and 
every hour of the day. We raked the 


mountains for men to put into the road 
gangs. We were running only skeleton 
Concord wagons and bribing passengers 
to leave their heavy baggage at Ray- 
mond, but the grade horses came in 
dragged to the bone and with the wagons 
looking as if they had been rolled down 
Miami Mountain end over end instead of 
being merely dragged up through the 
mud. 

Other transportation lines into the 
mountains began to throw up _ their 
hands; the pace was too strenuous for 
most of them. But we had a record 
of thirty-six years in the business—if 
you remember—and could not afford 
to annul the stage schedules for one day. 
The result justified our efforts. Early 
in May we were carrying a hundred 
people, running full up at every hotel 
and crowding both camps. The weather, 
it is true, went unspeakably bad, but we 
had stopped worrying about the weather. 
Our travelers kept wonderfully good 
humored. One big party for the valley 
wanted me to go in with them, so I per- 
sonally conducted the outfit. We never 
left the hotel from the moment we got 
out of the stage till we got into it again 
—it rained steadily for three days and 
nights and I had to tell stories during 
all that time; but the old settlers agreed 
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that the party were seeing more 
water than white men had ever seen 
before in the Yosemite—and they were. 

At Wawona we had just another such 
eood-natured crowd. We _ entertained 
them in every way we could think of and 
were feeding them five times a day and 
piling the logs six feet high in the fire- 
places when one of our drivers, Hedges 

-up with the Cannon-ball wagon—came 
in late one night in a snowstorm with the 
word that an old couple, man and wife, 
earthquake refugees from San Jose, were 
camping below Four Mile in the big 
sugar pine tree called in the mountains 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. He added that they 
had a horse and surrey and had quar- 
tered the horse in a deserted shack 
near by. 

We often heard of people sleeping in 
the big tree but it seemed to me a pity to 
leave very old people exposed to such 
weather. Moreover, these were refugees 
and perhaps in straits. I consulted with 
my brother and he thought as I did. In 
the morning we sent word by the Ray- 
mond stage to the old folks that they 
had better drive in to Wawona during the 
day and we would take care of them at 
the hotel as our guests. Hedges took the 
word. They thanked him, but to his 
surprise when he came back at night 
they had made no attempt to move. He 
renewed his invitation in our name and 
explained that they could stay at the 
hotel without charge, but it did not seem 
to influence them. They thanked him 
and were, they said, very comfortable. 
Hedges added a word of warning; he 
pointed out that the tree in which they 
were sleeping was very frail, that suc- 
ceeding fires had burned out the butt 
until nothing but a shell of thin walls 
was left to support the tremendous 
weight of the trunk towering two hun- 
dred feet above, and that if the tree 
should fall while they were in it, it must 
mean death. 

They seemed unmoved even by warn- 
ings or perhaps, as Hedges suggested, 
they were still dazed by the terrors of 
the earthquake—at all events they said 
if we made no objection they would 
stay in the tree. Of course we gave them 
leave, but the very next evening we were 
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sorry for having done it. At sunset a 
windstorm set in. By midnight it was 
blowing a gale that rocked the big chim- 
neys of the hotel. In the meantime the 
guests had heard the story of the refu- 
gees and become interested. Some 
gentlemen came to my brother after 
breakfast next morning to ask about the 
old couple—whether he thought them 
sufficiently sheltered for so stormy 
weather, and safe. As to their shelter, 
my brother answered that there was none 
better; as to their being safe he could 
not be so sure but that the storm, though 
severe, was not likely to blow over a big 
tree; that the wind rarely had any effect 
on big trees and they were much more 
likely to fall in a calm than in a storm. 
On the other hand, Conway, our best 
woodsman, had long predicted the fall 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin and no man could 
say when its hour would come; that when 
it did come the tree would go, wind or 
no wind, and that this might be within 
twenty-four hours or a century hence— 
at which my brother’s questioners, city 
people and of the East, seemed puzzled 
and declared that everything in Cali- 
fornia had a touch of mystery. 

The wind lasted for three days. It 
blew with a will. But the old folks stuck 
it out and as for the big pine, whether 
it felt a pride in giving shelter to those 
who in the storm had no other, who can 
tell? Certain it is that the old tree with- 
stood every assault and when the wind 
had spent its fury and the sun shone, the 
old couple hitched their horse to 
the weather-beaten surrey and drove on 
their way—whether into the mountains 
or out, and whether to the north or the 
south I never heard. One morning, Gor- 
don coming in on the early stage from 
the Big Trees told us that Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin was empty. 

During the summer I was much of 
the time in the Yosemite. In August my 
brother went to the valley and I returned 
to Wawona. I rode down alone on horse- 
back and the Sierra forests were never 
more beautiful. The snow still lay in the 
upper mountains and the air everywhere 
was tempered by the fragrance of the 
fresh shoots of the pines. The later sum- 
mer had passed. without a storm and with 
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hardly enough of wind to scatter the 
heavy perfume of the azaleas. I came 
back across the high country by way of 
Bridal Veil fall and so behind Wawona 
mountain and into the Mariposa Grove, 
spending the night among the Sequoias 
with Bruce Leich. In the morning at 
sunrise I took the horseback trail to ride 
down into Wawona and had just reached 
the meadow when I saw Gordon with an 
empty wagon and his horses on the run 
crossing the bridge. I stopped him. He 
told me Uncle Tom’s Cabin had fallen. 

My first thought naturally was of the 
road. The tree, Gordon said, had buried 
the road under an avalanche of timber 
and as at that point it curves sharply to 
head a small cajion, the big pine in fall- 
ing lay across the road in two places— 
just at the butt and again around the 
curve where a brook hides under the 
fringe of ferns and azaleas. 

As soon as we reached the hotel I 
ordered out the axmen and sent a runner 
around to pick up the Indians. Getting 
the big saws and a load of tackle into 
a wagon I started with Conway and our 
best two Italian sawyers for the scene 
of the blockade. 

As we approached the spot I seemed 
to have lost my bearings. I realized 
after a while it was because of the 
changed aspect of the landscape where 
the fallen tree had stood. Nothing 
seemed the same and the eye, accustomed 
to the old landmark, became confused 
and bewildered; a familiar picture had 
disappeared. It was only when I drew 
up before the huge bulk of the prostrate 
trunk lying as a barrier across the stage 
road and rising above the heads of the 
men even as they stood up to get out of 
the wagon, that I realized how completely 
the massive tree had dominated its 
surroundings. 

Just where the Wawona road drops 
over the Chowchilla range it had stood 
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for hundreds of years so venerable, so 
stately, and of so unusual proportions 
that to wrench it from its pedestal in the 
forest forum was to change completely 
the landscape roundabout. But it had 
not yielded the ghost without spreading 
like another Samson destruction about it. 
The temple in which it had stood showed 
the violence of its death. It had fallen 
as Conway, King of our Sierra woods- 
men, had said thirty years before it 
would one day fall. The lower trunk lay 
across the road obliquely while the head 
of the tree, crushing a great oak in 
its path like a yardstick, crossed the road 
again around the curve. An unfortunate 
cedar standing within the line of a single 
falling branch had snapped off fifty feet 
above the ground like a lead-pencil. The 
violence of the crash had been appalling, 
but in the stillness of the night it had 
fallen on no human ear. 

The sappers were already running 
like ants up and down the broad bole. 
There was plenty of hard work ahead of 
them for in the stage world of the 
Sierras, Wawona is the headquarters of 
the mountain division. The Raymond 
road is the gateway to the Yosemite and 
a blockade on the Raymond road holds 
up, not alone the schedules of the fast 
passenger stages but halts the long 
strings of toiling freight wagon trains 
that wind, morning and night, into the 
great valley carrying hay and feed and 
stores. The cross-cut saws, the sledges, 
the mauls and wedges, the chains and 
block and tackle were unloaded and by 
the time the men were well at work 
guests from the hotel were surrounding 
us to inspect the fallen pine and to make 
pictures of it. The morning stages had 
been sent out over a temporary road 
blazed hastily around the hillside and 
the incoming freight trains were ordered 
held at Four Mile until the road could 
be cleared. 
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THAT SPOT 


By Jack Lonpon 


Author of “The Call of the Wild,” “The White Silence,” etc. 


Mackaye any more, thougl. I used 

to swear by him. I know that in 
those days I loved him more than my 
own brother. If ever I meet Stephen 
Mackaye again, I shall not be responsible 
for my actions. It passes beyond me that 
a man with whom I shared food and 
blanket, and with whom I mushed over 
the Chileoot Trail, should turn out the 
way he did. I always sized Steve up as a 
square man, a kindly comrade, without 
an iota of anything vindictive or malic- 
ous in his nature. I shall never trust my 
judgment in men again. Why, I nursed 
that man through typhoid fever; we 
starved together on the headwaters of the 
Stewart, and he saved my life on the 
Little Salmon. And now, after the years 
we were together, all I can say of 
Stephen Mackaye is that he is the 
meanest man I ever knew. 

We started for the Klondike in the fall 
rush of 1897, and we started too late to 
get over Chilcoot Pass before the 
freezeup. We packed our outfit on our 
backs part way over, when the snow 
began to fly, and then we had to buy dogs 
in order to sled it the rest of the way. 
That was how we came to get that Spot. 
Dogs were high and we paid one hundred 
and ten dollars for him. He looked 
worth it. I say looked, because he was 
one of the finest appearing dogs I ever 
saw. He weighed sixty pounds, and he 
had all the lines of a good sled animal. 


I DON’T think much of Stephen 


/ 


We never could make out his breed. He 
wasn’t husky, nor Malemute, nor Hudson 
Bay; he looked like all of them and he 
didn’t look like any of them, and on top 
of it all he had some of the white man’s 
dog in him, for on one side, in the thick 
of the mixed yellow-brown-red-and-dirty- 
white that was his prevailing color, there 
was a spot of coal black as big as a water 
bucket. That was why we called him 
Spot. 

He was a good-looker, all right. When 
he was in condition his muscles stood out 
in bunches all over him, and he was the 
strongest-looking brute I ever saw in 
Alaska, also, the most intelligent look- 
ing. To run your eyes over him, you'd 
think he could out pull three dogs of his 
own weight. Maybe he could, but I never 
saw it. His intelligence didn’t run that 
way. He could steal and forage to per- 
fection; he had an instinct that was 
positively grewsome for divining when 
work was to be done and for making a 
sneak accordingly, and for getting lost 
and not staying lost he was nothing short 
of inspired. But when it came to work, 
the way that intelligence dribbled out of 
him and left him a mere clot of wobbling, 
stupid jelly would make your heart 
bleed. 

There are times when I think it 
wasn’t stupidity. Maybe, like some men 
I know, he was too wise to work. I 
shouldn’t wonder if he put it all over us 
with that intelligence of his. Maybe he 
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figured it all out and decided that a lick- 
ing now and again and no work was a 
whole lot better than work all the time 
and no licking. _Ile was _ intelligent 
enough for such a computation. I tell 
you, I’ve sat and looked into that dog’s 
eyes till the shivers ran up and down my 
spine and the marrow crawled like yeast. 
What of the intelligence I saw shining 
out? I can’t express myself about that 
intelligence. It is beyond mere words; 
I saw it, that’s all. At times it was like 
gazing into a human soul to look into 
his eyes, and what I saw there frightened 
me and started all sorts of ideas in my 
own mind of reincarnation and all the 
rest. I tell you I sensed something big 
in that brute’s eyes; there was a message 
there, but I wasn’t big enough myself to 
catch it. Whatever it was ( I know I’m 
making a fool of myself )—whatever it 
was, it baffled me. I can’t give an inkling 
of what I saw in that brute’s eyes; it 
wasn’t light, it wasn’t color; it was some- 
thing that moved away back when the 
eyes themselves weren’t moving. And I 
guess I didn’t see it move, either; I only 
sensed that it moved. It was an expres- 
sion—that’s what it was—and I got an 
impression of it. No, it was different 
from a mere expression, it was more than 
that. I don’t know what it was, but it 
gave me _a feeling of kinship just the 
same. Oh, no, not sentimental kinship. 
It was, rather, a kinship of equality. 
Those eyes never pleaded like a deer’s 
eyes. They challenged. No, it wasn’t 
defiance. It was just a calm assumption 
of equality, and I don’t think it was 
deliberate. My belief is that it was 
unconscious on his part. It was there 
because it was there, and it couldn’t help 
shining out. No, I don’t mean shine. It 
didn’t shine, it moved. 

I know I’m talking rot, but if you'd 
looked into that animal’s eyes the way 
I have, you’d understand. Steve was 
affected the same way I was. Why, I 
tried to kill that Spot, once—he was no 
good for anything—and I fell down on 
it. I led him out into the brush, and he 
came along slowly and unwillingly. He 
knew what was going on. I stopped in 
a likely place, put my foot on the rope, 
pulled my big Colt’s, and that dog sat 
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down and looked at me. I tell you he 
didn’t plead. He just looked, and I saw 
all kinds of incomprehensible things mov- 
ing, yes, moving in those eyes of his. I 
didn’t really see them move; I thought I 
saw them, for, as I said before, I guess 
I only sensed them, and I want to tell 
you right now that it got beyond me. It 
was like killing a man, a conscious, brave 
man who looked calmly into your gun as 
much as to say, “Who’s afraid?” Then, 
too, the message seemed so near that, 
instead of pulling the trigger quick, I 
stopped to see if I could catch the mes- 
sage. There it was right before me, 
glimmering all around in those eyes of 
his. And then it was too late. I got 
scared. I was trembly all over, and my 
stomach generated a nervous palpitation 
that made me seasick. I just sat down 
and looked at that dog and he looked at 
me, till I thought I was going crazy. Do 
you want to know what I did? I threw 
down the gun and ran back to camp with 
the fear of God in my heart. Steve 
laughed at me, but I notice that he led 
Spot into the woods a week later for the 
same purpose and that he came _ back 
alone, while a little later Spot drifted 
back, too. 

At any rate, Spot wouldn’t work. We 
paid a hundred and ten dollars for him 
from the bottom of our sack and he 
wouldn’t work; he wouldn’t even tighten 
the traces. Steve spoke to him, the first 
time we put him in harness, and he sort 
of shivered, that was all—not an ounce 
on the traces. He just stood still and 
wobbled like so much jelly. Steve 
touched him with the whip. He yelped, 
but not an ounce. Steve touched him 
again a bit harder and he howled—the 
regular long, wolf howl, then Steve got 
mad and gave him half a dozen and I 
came on the run from the tent. 

I told Steve he was brutal with the 
animal, and we had some words—the 
first we'd ever had. He threw the whip 
down in the snow and walked away mad. 
I picked it up and went to it. That Spot 
trembled and wobbled and _ cowered 
before ever I swung the lash and with 
the first bite of it he howled like a lost 
soul, next he lay down in the snow. I 
started the rest of the dogs and they 
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dragged him along while I threw the 
whip into him. He rolled over on his 
back and bumped along, his four legs 
waving in the air, himself howling as 
though he were going through a sausage 
machine. Steve came back and laughed 
at me and I apologized for what I'd said. 

There was no getting any work out of 
that Spot, and to make up for it, he was 
the biggest pig-glutton of a dog I ever 
saw. On top of that, he was the cleverest 
thief. There was no circumventing him— 
many a breakfast we went without our 
bacon because Spot had been there first, 
and it was because of him that we nearly 
starved to death up the Stewart. He 
figured out the way to break into our 
meat cache, and what he didn’t eat, the 
rest of the team did, but he was impartial 
—he stole from everybody. He was a 
restless dog, always very busy snooping 
around or going somewhere, and there 
was never a camp within five miles that 
he didn’t raid. The worst of it was that 
they always came back on us to pay his 
board bill, which was just, being the law 
of the land; but it was mighty hard on 
us, especially that first winter on the 
Chilcoot when we were busted, paying 
for whole hams and sides of bacon that 
we never ate. He could fight, too, that 
Spot. He could do everything but work. 
He never pulled a pound, but he was the 
boss of the whole team. The way he 
made those dogs stand around was an 
education. He bullied them, and there 
was always one or more of them fresh- 
marked with his fangs, but he was more 
than a bully. He wasn’t afraid of any- 
thing that walked on four legs, and I’ve 
seen him march single-handed into a 
strange team without any provocation 
whatever, and put the “kibosh” on the 
whole outfit. Did I say he could eat? I 
caught him eating the whip, once. That’s 
straight. He started in at the lash and 
when I caught him he was down to the 
handle and still going. 

But he was a good-looker. At the end. 
of the first week we sold him for seventy- 
five dollars to the mounted police. They 
had experienced dog drivers, and we 
knew that by the time he’d covered the 
six hundred miles to Dawson he’d be a 
good sled dog. I say we knew, for we 
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were just getting acquainted with that 
Spot. A little later we were not brash 
enough to know anything where he was 
concerned. A week later we woke up in 
the morning to the dangdest dog fight 
we'd ever heard. It was that Spot, come 
back and knocking the team into shape. 
We ate a pretty depressing breakfast, I 
can tell you; but cheered up two hours 
afterward when we sold him to an official 
courier, bound in to Dawson with gov- 
ernment dispatches. That Spot was only 
three days in coming back, and as usual, 
celebrated his arrival with a rough house. 
We spent the winter and spring, after 
our own outfit was across the pass, 
freighting other people’s outfits, and we 
made a fat stake. Also, we made money 
out of Spot. If we sold him once, we 
sold him twenty times. He always came 
back and no one asked for their money. 
We didn’t want the money; we’d have 
paid handsomely for any one to take him 
off our hands for keeps. We had to get 
rid of him, and we couldn’t give him 
away for that would have been suspi- 
cious; but he was such a fine looker that 
we never had any difficulty in selling him. 
“Unbroke,” we'd say, and they’d pay any 
old price for him. We sold him as low 
as twenty-five dollars, and once we got a 
hundred and fifty for him. That par- 
ticular man returned him in_ person, 
refused to take his money back, and the 
way he abused us was something awful. 
He said it was cheap at the price to tell 
us what he thought of us, and we felt 
he was so justified that we never talked 
back. But to this day I’ve never quite 
regained all the old self-respect that was 
mine before that man talked to me. 
When the ice cleared out of the lakes 
and river, we put our outfit in a Lake 
Bennett boat and started for Dawson. 
We had a good team of dogs and, of 
course, we piled them on top the outfit. 
That Spot was along—there was no 
losing him, and a dozen times the first 
day, he knocked one or another of the 
dogs overboard in the course of fighting 
with them. It was close quarters, and he 
didn’t like being jostled. 
“What that dog needs is space,” Steve 
said the second day. “Let’s maroon him.” 
We did, running the boat in at Caribou 
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Crossing for him to jump ashore. Two 
of the other dogs, good dogs, followed 
him, and we lost two whole days trying 
to find them. We never saw those two 
dogs again, but the quietness and relief 
we enjoyed made us decide, like the man 
who refused his hundred and fifty, that 
it was cheap at the price. For the first 
time in months Steve and I laughed and 
whistled and sang. We were as happy as 
clams; the dark days were over; the 
nightmare had been lifted—that Spot 
was gone. 

Three weeks later, one morning, Steve 
and I were standing on the river bank at 
Dawson. A small boat was just arriving 
from Lake Bennett. I saw Steve give a 
start and heard him say something that 
was not nice and that was not under his 
breath. Then I looked, and there, in the 
bow of the boat, with ears pricked up, 
sat Spot. Steve and I sneaked imme- 
diately, like beaten curs, like cowards, 
like absconders from justice. It was this 
last that the lieutenant of police thought 
when he saw us sneaking. He surmised 
that there were law officers in the boat 
who were after us. He didn’t wait to find 
out, but kept us in sight and in the 
M and M saloon got us in a corner. We 
had a merry time explaining, for we 
refused to go back to the boat and meet 
Spot, and finally he held us under guard 
of another policeman while he went to 
the boat. After we got clear of him we 
started for the cabin and when we 
arrived there was that Spot sitting on 
the stoop waiting for us. Now, how did 
he know we lived there? There were 
forty thousand people in Dawson that 
summer, and how did he savvy our cabin 
out of all the cabins? How did he know 
we were in Dawson, anyway? I leave it 
to you; but don’t forget what I have said 
about his intelligence and that immortal 
something I have seen glimmering in his 
eves. 

There was no getting rid of him any 
more. There were too many people in 


Dawson who had bought him up on 
Chilcoot, and the story got around. Half 
a dozen times we put him on board steam- 
boats going down the Yukon, but he 
merely went ashore at the first landing 
and trotted back up the bank. We 





couldn’t sell him, we couldn’t kill him 
(both Steve and I had tried) and nobody 
else was able to kill him. He bore a 
charmed life. I’ve seen him go down in 
a dog fight on the main street with fifty 
dogs on top of him and when they were 
separated he’d appear on all his four 
legs, unharmed, while two of the dogs 
that had been on top of him would be 
lying dead. 

I saw him steal a chunk of moose meat 
from Major Dinwiddie’s cache so heavy 
that he could just keep one jump ahead 
of Mrs. Dinwiddie’s squaw cook who was 
after him with an ax. As he went up the 
hill, after the squaw gave up, Major 
Dinwiddie himself came out and pumped 
his Winchester into the landscape. He 
emptied his magazine twice and never 
touched that Spot; then a_ policeman 
came along and arrested him for dis- 
charging firearms inside the city limits. 
Major Dinwiddie paid his fine and Steve 
and I paid him for the moose meat at the 
rate of a dollar a pound, bones and all. 
That was what he paid for it. Meat was 
high that year. 

I am only telling what I saw with my 
own eyes. And now I'll tell*you some- 
thing else. I saw that Spot fall through 
a water-hole. The ice was three and a 
half feet thick and the current sucked 
him under like a straw. Three hundred 
yards below was the big water hole used 
by the hospital. Spot crawled out of the 
hospital water hole, licked off the water, 
bit out the ice that had formed between 
his toes, trotted up the bank, and 
whipped a big Newfoundland belonging 
to the Gold Commissioner. 

In the fall of 1898, Steve and I poled 
up the Yukon on the last water, bound 
for Stewart river. We took the dogs 
along, all except Spot. We figured we'd 
beén feeding him long enough. He'd 
cost us more time and trouble and money 
and grub than we'd got by selling him on 
the Chilcoot—especially grub; so Steve 
and I tied him down in the cabin and 
pulled our freight. We camped that night 
at the mouth of Indian river, and were 
pretty facetious over having shaken him. 
Steve was a funny cuss, and I was just 
sitting up in the blankets and laughing 
when a tornado hit camp. The way that 
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Spot walked into those dogs and gave 
them what-for was hair-raising. Now 
how did he get loose? It’s up to you—I 
haven’t any theory. And how did he get 
across the Klondike river? That's 
another facer. Anyway, how did he know 
we had gone up the Yukon? You see, we 
went by water and he couldn’t smell our 
tracks. Steve and I began to get super- 
stitious about that dog; he got on our 
nerves, too, and between you and me, we 
were just a mite afraid of him. 

The freezeup came on when we were 
at the mouth of Henderson creek, and we 
traded him off for two sacks of flour to 
an outfit that was bound up White river 
after copper. Now that whole outfit 
was lost. Never trace nor hide nor hair 
of men, dogs, sleds, or anything was ever 
found. They dropped clean out of sight. 
It became one of the mysteries of the 
country. Steve and I plugged away up 
the Stewart and six weeks afterward that 
Spot crawled into camp. He was a 
perambulating skeleton and could just 
drag along, but he got there. And what 
I want to know is who told him we were 
up the Stewart? We could have gone a 
thousand other places. How did he 
know? You tell me, and I’ll tell you. 

No losing him. At the Mayo he started 
a row with an Indian dog. The buck who 
owned the dog took a swing at Spot with 
an ax, missed him, and killed his own 
dog. Talk about magic and turning bul- 
lets aside—I, for one, consider it a 
blamed sight harder to turn an ax aside 
with a big buck at the other end of it, 
but I saw him do it with my own eyes. 
That buck didn’t want to kill his own 
dog. You’ve got to show me. 

I told you about Spot breaking into 
our meat cache. It was nearly the death 
of us. There wasn’t any more meat to be 
killed and meat was all we had to live on. 
The moose had gone back several hun- 
dred miles and the Indians with them. 
There we were—spring was on and we 
had to wait for the river to break. We 
got pretty thin before we decided to eat 
the dogs, and we decided to eat Spot 
first. Do you know what that dog did? 
He sneaked. Now how did he know our 
minds were made up to eat him? We sat 
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up nights laying for him, but he never 
came back and we ate the other dogs. 
We ate the whole team. 

And now for the sequel. You know 
what it is when a big river breaks up and 
a few billion tons of ice goes out, jam- 
ming and milling and grinding. Just in 
the thick of it, when the Stewart went 
out, rumbling and roaring, we sighted 
Spot out in the middle. He’d got caught 
as he was trying to cross up above some- 
where. Steve and I yelled and shouted 
and ran up and down the bank, tossing 
our hats in the air. Sometimes we'd 
stop and hug each other, we were that 
boisterous, for we saw Spot’s finish. 
He didn’t have a chance in a million. He 
didn’t have any chance at all. After the 
ice-run we got into a canoe and paddled 
down to the Yukon, and down the Yukon 
to Dawson, stopping to feed up for a 
week at the cabins at the mouth of 
Henderson creek. And as we came in to 
the bank at Dawson, there sat that Spot, 
waiting for us, his ears pricked up, his 
tail wagging, his mouth smiling, extend- 
ing a hearty welcome to us. Now how 
did he get out of that ice? How did he 
know we were coming to Dawson, to the 
very hour and minute, to be out there on 
the bank waiting for us? 

The more I think of Spot, the more I 
am convinced that there are things in this 
world that go beyond science. On no 
scientific grounds can that Spot be 
explained. It’s .psychic phenomena, or 
mysticism, or something of that sort, I 
guess, with a lot of theosophy thrown in. 
The Klondike is a good country. I might 
have been there yet and become a mil- 
lionaire if it hadn’t been for Spot. He 
got on my nerves. I stood him for two 
years altogether, and then I guess my 
stamina broke. It was the summer of 
1899 when I pulled out. I didn’t say 
anything to Steve—I just sneaked; but 
I fixed it up all right. I wrote Steve a 
note, and enclosed a package of “rough- 
on-rats,” telling him what to do with it. 
I was worn down to skin and bone by 
Spot, and I was that nervous that I’d 
jump and look around when there wasn’t 
anybody within hailing distance; but it 
was astonishing the way I recuperated 
when I got quit of him. I got back 
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twenty pounds before I arrived in San 
Francisco, and by the time I’d crossed 
the ferry to Oakland I was my old self 
again, so that even my wife looked in 
vain for any change in me. 

Steve wrote to me once, and his letter 
seemed irritated. He took it kind of hard 
because I’d left him with Spot. Also, he 
said he’d used the “rough-on-rats,” per 
directions, and that there was nothing 
doing. A year went by. I was back in 
the office and prospering in all ways— 
even getting a bit fat. And then Steve 
arrived. He didn’t look me up. I read 
his name in the steamer list, and won- 
dered why, but I didn’t wonder long. I 
got up one morning and found Spot 
chained to the gatepost and holding up 
the milkman. Steve went north to Seattle, 
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I learned, that very morning. I didn’t 
put on any more weight. My wife made 
me buy Spot a collar and tag, and within 
an hour he showed his gratitude by 
killing her pet Persian cat. 

There is no getting rid of Spot. He 
will be with me until I die for he’ll never 
die. My appetite is not so good since he 
arrived and my wife says I am looking 
peaked. Last night that Spot got into 
Mr. Harvey’s hen house—Harvey is my 
next door neighbor—and killed nineteen 
of his fancy bred chickens. I shall have 
to pay for them. My neighbors on the 
other side quarreled with my wife and 
then moved out. Spot was the cause of 
it, and that is why I am disappointed in 
Stephen Mackaye. I had no idea he was 
sO mean a man. 





MY DESTINY 


By Stacy E. Baker 


My destiny! Had I the sight to see 

Then, would I scan the path Fate planned for me, 
Or, doubting, bide beside my inglenook— 
Mine eyes a dreamer’s, and afraid to look— 

My soul a-frightened at the things to be? 


I pray thee, lords, the errant’s path be free 
Of thorns, and ever verdant be his lea; 
But Chance reigns—and I would not know, by book, 


My destiny. 


I am a gamester—with a gamester’s plea !— 
“My game be good !’’—this, lords, I ask of thee; 


So, when the cup is turned—the last die shook 





I can say, “I have lived! Fate gave, and took 
His price, and I have smiled and paid the fee— 


My destiny!” 
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UST before Mary Mahoney closed 
J forever her Irish blue eyes, she 

called her husband to her side and 
taking his toilworn hand between her 
two soft ones (soft for the first time in 
their busy existence), said, with just a 
gleam of her old-time merry smile, 
“Emmet, b’y, I'll be afther leavin’ ye 
soon.” 

Emmet choked over his refutal which, 
though it had been ever so brave would yet 
have been idle, for even now there shone 
in Mary’s eyes that peace that passeth 
understanding, while close at hand, ready 
to help her through the dark door, was 
that cheery courage that lad never failed 
her in life. She spoke softly to her hus- 
band for some moments of their chil- 
dren’s present care and future education, 
of the little ranch, and the many homely 
duties that had been her special and lov- 
ing province, and finally of himself: 

“Emmet, dear, ye'll be lonely, and 
you're young yet. Ye’ll marry again, 
I’m_hopin’.” 

“O, Mary, Mary,” the man sobbed. 

“Tut, tut, b’y! Not now, at oncet, 
Emmet, but afther a year, perhaps.” 


MIRS.MAIONEY 


By FlorenceA.Perkins. 


Drawings by Will Sparks 


A pause during which Emmet strug- 
gled vainly with his bursting heart and 
Mary summoned her failing strength. 
Then, “An’ I’ve been thinking as I lay 
here, Emmet, that the one I’d like to be 
seein’ in my place here wid you and the 
childher, ’d be Rose.” 

“Rose, your sister?” 

“Rose, your old sweetheart, Emmet, 
dear. Na, na, b’y, don’t cry so. Sure 
and didn’t I take you away from her? 
*Twas all me own fault, so it was. But 
now, Emmet, ye’ll make it all up to dear, 
sweet little Rose, won’t you? Afther a 
while, maybe a year?” 

Emmet answered not, for the moment 
of relinquishing forever this almost angel 
who had been wife and mother, friend 
and companion to him, who had helped 
him over many a rough place, and had 
given him his two dear children, was a 
poignant one that made her suggestion 
entirely impossible. So Mary closed for- 
ever her Irish blue eyes without Emmet’s 
promise to make it all up to dear little 
Rose, and indeed it looked for some time 
as if the dying woman’s request might 
never be fulfilled. For Indian summer 
came again and spun its silken cobwebs 
across the sunny Nevada valley, again 
the Christmas stars looked down on Mary 
Mahoney’s grave, once more the soft 
Chinook melted the February snows, and 
yet no Rose bloomed within the lonely 
Emmet’s life. An old woman kept his 
house and cooked his food and gave the 
two little children what care he could not 
bestow upon them, and the man himself 
simply worked longer and harder in his 
silent war with pain. 
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It was in the second spring after 
Mary’s death that Emmet’s boyish heart 
again responded to the seductive call of 
the mating season. Somehow, the blue 
of the sprink skies, the young leaves on 
the door-yard cottonwoods, the ripple 
of the cool mountain waters that irrigated 
his green acres, the meadow lark’s carol, 
the shy rose that smiled near his window, 
all seemed to speak to him of the Rose 
he had once so nearly loved, who had 
once so nearly loved him, and whom Mary 
—peace to her dear heart—had asked 
him to marry. Boyishly blind to the 
paradox such a favor would effect, he 
longed hungrily to talk it all over with 
Mary who had ever offered him the 
soundest counsel, but, this barred, his 
comfort lay in remembering her last talk 
with him. It seemed no breach of faith 
at last to allow his thoughts to fly east- 
ward to Rose, to recall the days of twelve 
years back when he and she had made shy 
eyes at each other and were dreamily 
approaching a love-making when Mary, 
their senior by two years, practical, 
blooming, mother-hearted, had stepped 
upon the scene. Emmet could not 
remember just how it had come about that 
Mary, and not Rose, had, after the wed- 
ding dance, boarded with him a big west- 
bound train that carried the happy couple 
to the “jumpin’-off place,” as Rose had 
termed their destination. Yes, it was a 
long way from Boston, and for pretty 
Rose it would have been a far cry, and a 
sad one, from the life she had lived to the 
one he would have brought her to. But 
for Mary! Ah, how she had, on the first 
morning in their new home, with one 
comprehensive sweep of her blue eyes, 
drawn the whole expanse of dusty sage 
and burning sands into that big heart of 
hers and cried bravely, “O, Emmet, 
ain’t it grand?” 

Rose could never have borne the few 
years that followed, for even now, with 
his beautiful ranch lying luxuriantly 
about him, Emmet recalled those first 
years with a sorry, little smile. Farmer 
that he was, he had come to Nevada full 
of confidence in his two hard hands, only 
to find at the end of two years that he 
knew nothing of farming, that in a land 
where the sun shone always new lessons 
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must be learned, new problems solved, 
new methods brought to bear. True, he 
had at his command as “ne a stream of 
soft, clear water as ever tumbled down 
a mountainside, but he was as unsuccess- 
ful with his western “rain” as Mary was 
with her western flour, for she, in turn, 
must needs learn all over again how to 
make bread! Ah, those were days! But 
after a while Mary found that there was 
a way to make good western bread, and 
Emmet discovered that water would not 
run up hill, and she took to using less 
flour in her flaky loaves, and he to plant- 
ing his peas and beans on either side of 
his irrigating ditch and not in its middle, 
and gradually the systematic scheme of 
a western ranch unfolded itself in all 
its charm, and the desert proceeded to 
blossom. 

So the hard years were past and gone, 
like brave Mary’s life (he could never 
think of her as a martyr so happy had 
she been) and now the whole place, from 
the little whitewashed house set cozily 
among its currant bushes and roses, and 
the children at his knee, down to the 
very bars of the green meadow and the 
young chickens about the wheat, were 
calling for—Rose. 

In the early dusk of the spring eve- 
ning Emmet rose from his bench by the 
door, knocked the ashes from his pipe 
and stretched his arms to the warm stars. 

“T’ll go get her, Mary,” he said softly. 
“I’m comin’ for ye, Rose.” ‘So it hap- 
pened that Madam Raulston of Beacon 
Street, Boston, regretfully paid her sec- 
ond maid off the last of April, a milliner 
aunt down town gave her a quiet little 
wedding, and Rose, even as Mary had 
done twelve years before, took her place 
at Emmet’s side in the big Overland 
bound for “the jumpin’-off place.” 

Now it happened that the train that 
set them down in their little home town 
was late the day of their arrival, and a 
Washoe zephyr was blowing. Emmet 
had a few errands about town, leaving 
Rose to sit alone on the hotel porch well 
screened from the wind, and it was late 
afternoon when at last he shook the reins 
over bay Mollie’s back and they took the 
straight white road southward to the 
mountains. 
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The breeze was yet blowing a gale 
filling the air with a fine, white dust, all 
but obliterating the valley below them, 
and enwrapping the mountains with a 
thick gray veil, anything but gauzelike, 
through which an angry sun burned red 
and round. But for the warm air it 
might have been a winter scene. The 
four miles were covered but slowly and 
in silence for talking, with that alkaline 
cloud biting its way into one’s throat and 
nostrils, was an impossibility. When, 
however, good Mollie brought them safely 
under cover of the cottonwoods, Rose, 
springing from the buckboard, turned 
upon her husband, the storm of the moun- 
tains not a circumstance to that in her 
flashing, blue eyes, her wind-tossed dusty 
hair, her parched and trembling lips. 

“Fer the love o’ the saints, Emmet 
Mahoney, an’ what kind of a country is 
this ye’re afther bringin’ me to?” 

But Emmet only took 
the tousled head between 
his hands and kissed his 
bride before leading her 
into his humble home. 

“Sure, ‘tis only a 
Washoe breeze _ we're 
havin’, Rosie dear. Ye’ll 
be gettin’ used to them 
the while, tho’ ’tis not 
often we’re favored with 
them. Come in. ’Tis 
welcome, ye are, dear 
heart. Johnnie, May!” 

The children came, 
then, smiling shyly at 
this wonderful Aunt 
tose of whom they had 
heard so often, and the 
old woman left her 
kitchen stove and, wip- 
ing her hands on_ her 
apron, came forward to 
welcome the newcomer 
and call her ‘“Missis.” 

And then the miracle 
of the sunset came, for 


—my 
afternoon 


of— 


while Rose, blinking 
shake yy 
down the tumbled brown 


f locks and brush them 
free from dust, while 
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she bathed face and arms and stinging 
white throat in the soft, cool water that 
John brought from the dooryard, the sun 
slipped below Tahoe, the winds ceased, 
and the evening stole on calm, starlit, 
freshened as after a rain. 

In like manner, it seemed, was Emmet’s 
life suddenly calmed and _ refreshed. 
After the hard years, the losing of Mary, 
the wild loneliness of heart, it was like 
the balm of the spring twilight thus to 
find Rose in his home, to catch the glint 
of her gown through the trees, to hear 
her voice, to know she was there. As he 
set about his alfalfa cutting in the golden 
mornings, his mellow whistle rivaled the 
lark’s. 

The ranch lay against the eastern 
slope of the Sierra Nevadas, some twelve 
miles below Tahoe, and so close to the 
sheltering peaks that their shadows stole 
across its green meadows long before 
nightfa]l!. It was not 
large, some sixty acres, 
perhaps, but so rich was 
its soil and so bountiful 
its supply of mountain 
water that it had made 


its devoted and_hard- 
working owner inde- 
pendent. It was not 


beyond the borders of 
civilization, either, for 
the prosperous town at 
the head of the valley 
was all that a small 
western city can boast of 
kindliness and hospital- 
ity, and was made up 
principally of a refined 
and substential residue 
of old Comstock adven- 
turers who had found 
B} the sunshine of this 
§ golden land irresistible. 
The white road that led 
from the town to the val- 
ley villages below ran 
close to Emmet’s big red 
gate, while the streams 
that irrigated his fields 
did a like service for the 
gardens and meadows of 

Amn LE an adjoining Indian 
all School whose bells awoke 
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Emmet and his family in the dewy 
mornings and sent them to bed at night 
when its rows of twinkling lights beamed 
friendlily across the darkness. 

In time a party of teachers from this 
institution would come in the evening to 
sit with Rose in her vine-hung porch, and 
it surprised her to find that these women, 
some of them from homes as far away as 
Boston, all seemed happy and contented 
in this strange, new land. On Sunday 
Emmet dutifully took her and the two 
children to church in town and in the 
evening they drove across to the simple 
song service in the school chapel, while 
during the week as many trips as she 
might wish to make to town were possible 
for Mollie was always at her disposal. 
And yet 

One afternoon Emmet, coming unex- 
pectedly into the house, found Rose upon 
the old-fashioned couch fairly drenched 
in tears. The sight was like a knife at 
the heart and he knelt quickly beside her. 

“Rose, dear, fer the love o’ God, what’s 
happened? What ails ye?” 

It was a long time before Rose could 
suppress her sobs sufficiently to speak. 
She cried on hysterically while her hus- 
band petted and cajoled, touching her 
hair, her little ear, her heaving shoulder 
in a gentle, if clumsy sympathy. At 
last, after a firm word from him she 
cried wildly: 

“O, Emmet, I want to go home! I 
want to go home!” 

For a moment the man gazed dully at 
the back of her head, a question in his 
eyes. Then 

“Home, Rose, home? 
this home?” 

His bride arose, then, brushed the wet 
hair from her face, and with the evident 
purpose of coming at once to an under- 
standing thus freed her homesick heart: 

“It may be home to you, Emmet, an’ 
I’m not sayin’ it ain’t a nice place. I 
s’pose it is. But, oh, it ain’t home to me, 
and it niver will be, it niver will. I’m 





Girl, dear, ain’t 


afther missin’ so many things, Emmet, 
an’ I keep mindin’ all the time of —of— 
all the things I’m leavin’ behind. I’’— 
with another burst of tears—‘“I want to 
I want to go home!” 


go back! 
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Poor Rosie relapsed into her pillows 
and cried out the rest of her heartache 
while her husband sat on the floor beside 
her and tried vainly to comfort her. 

After that there was no secret about 
Mrs. Mahoney’s homesickness. Whereas, 
for the first few weeks of her western 
life she had tried bravely to fight it 
down and hide it from her little family, 
she now seemed to find her one comfort in 
yielding to it without restriction. Tears 
were never very far away from her blue 
eyes, and her lips had a pathetic way of 
quivering unexpectedly as some word or 
sight or sound would “mind” her sud- 
denly of her beloved Boston. Upon their 
next neighborly call, some of the ladies 
from the government school were horri- 
fied to see their hostess burst into a tor- 
rent of tears as she met them at the door. 
What had happened? Was she ill? 
Then Mr. Mahoney? Was anyone dead? 

Rose shook her head, unable to speak, 
and silently set chairs upon the porch for 
them while they gazed wonderingly at 
one another. Finally as she took her 
place among them she sobbed: 

“Ye'll have to excuse me fer bein’ 
such a baby, but it’s just pl—plain home- 
sick I am.” 

“Poor girl!” One of the teachers, the 
young one with the brown hair, suddenly 
put her arms around the weeping bride. 
“IT know how it is. I thought I’d die at 
first. But you will get over it, dear 
Mrs. Mahoney. We all do. You'll love 
Nevada yet.” 

The rest of their short call was devoted 
to an effort to lift from the stricken one 
the pall of gloom that seemed to have 
enveloped her, but to no purpose. It 
seemed but natural after that that they 
should speak of her as “homesick Mrs. 
Mahoney,” and if a little smile sometimes 
accompanied the epithet it was only 
because with so many great tragedies 
overshadowing the world, the small ones 
of love, be it for home or mate, seem 
tenderly childish and insignificant. Yet 
Rose suffered as keenly as did poor John 
Mann’s widow when her husband’s life 
was crushed out in a mine and she was 
left penniless with six small children. 
And no amount of philosophy seemed to 
still the cry of Rose’s heart for “home.” 
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“Dear,” said Emmet one day sitting 
down again beside her couch and 
patiently smoothing her soft hair. “What 
is it that ye’re greetin’ for? If it’s any- 
thing money can buy ye, girl dear, thank 
God I got plenty to get it with.” 

“No, no, Emmet, _ it 


ain't that. It’s just—I’m d 
always mindin’ the things 
I've left behind, at 4 


home.” 

“But what, fer instance, 
Rosie?” he persisted with 
all a man’s obtuse incli- 
nation to the practical. 

“Oh, everything I’ve 
been used to, Emmet. 














“But what, fer instance, Rosie?” he persisted 
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My place, an’, an’ my afternoon off a 

“But ye’ve every afternoon off here, 
Rose darlin. Sure, ye’re yer own mis- 
thress here.” 

“T know, but it ain’t the same. Some- 
times I think if I c’d just be spendin’ 
me afternoon in one o’ the big 
depairtment stores 

Emmet looked ceilingward, but 
he only said gently: 

“But, deary, ain't Levy’s in 
town a—a _ depairtment store? 
An’ ye know ye got unlimited 
credit there. Sure, they’re as 











white folks as I ever 
thraded with.” 
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“Levy’s? Ye call that a depairtment 
store?” cried Rose scornfully. “Sure it 
is ye never heard tell o’ one then.” 

Emmet silently thought of the big, 
roomy shop in town, its windows gay 
with summer styles, where one could buy 
a ready-made suit at one counter, a silk 
gown at another, and all his groceries at 
still another. But he deemed it wise not 
to argue with Rose the merits of 
Levy’s and after a discouraging half- 
hour with her he tip-toed away to turn 
the water from the alfalfa into the 
potato patch. 

The weeks that followed were weeks 
of mingled sunshine and storm, for out of 
doors the Nevada sun warmed the little 
ranch into its full summer loveliness. 
The alfalfa bloomed again, and was cut 
and baled a second time, the barley and 
wheat yellowed and ripened, the little 
garden flourished and yielded its bounty 
and the currant bushes hung heavy with 
their deep red fruit. With a sigh Emmet 
thought of Mary’s rows of shining red 
jellies and fruits, but shrank from sug- 
gesting such a remembrance to Rose. For 
within doors Rose still wept and was 
homesick. Her husband, in a mistaken 
sentiment that heaping kindnesses upon 
his darling would tend to dispel her 
gloom, brought back the old woman from 
town and established her in the kitchen, 
cautioned the children against annoying 
“poor Aunt Rosie,” and himself, though 
always devoted and tender, spent most of 
his time among his fields and garden, 
leaving Rose to lie forlornly upon her 
couch and fade with her tears more than 
one of Mary’s gay sofa pillows. 

At last, however, there came an end 
to the man’s patience, and the care and 
sympathy he had displayed gradually 
gave place to indifference and irritability. 
Now, according to the natural law that 
governs man and his mate, this change 
in her lord should have been Rose’s cue 
to stand up and make an end of her fool- 
ishness, but she had not been a wife long 
enough to recognize this point and so 
the privilege passed unnoted. 

So it seemed that the house of Mahoney 
was in a bad way that almost betokened 
dissolution when one evening Emmet, 
leaning on his hoe among the corn, 


thought he saw the glimmer of a white 
dress through the trees, and following 
the willow-grown stream, he came upon 
the brown haired -teacher from the 
Indian School struggling with the intri- 
cacies of a barbed-wire fence. After 
helping her through he detained her for 
a few moments and desperately put his 
case to her. She was one of those women 
who radiate cheer and comfort and good, 
common sense, and her clear eyes seemed 
to look out understandingly alike upon 
the excitement of a game of marbles or 
the tragedy of a broken doll or a broken 
heart. When she had heard Emmet’s 


story, she shook her head and smiled. 


“T’ve been thinking it all over as I 
walked over here,” she said in her 
strangely businesslike way, “and since 
you've asked my advice I'll tell you what 
I think. In the first place, you must put 
Mrs. Mahoney to work. I’m awfully 
sorry she is so homesick, but there is no 
reason in the world why she shouldn’t 
get over it. She must be taught to see 
that this is the dearest spot in the world. 
How can she help it?” she added softly, 
turning to look across the quiet valley to 
where behind the purple peaks the east- 
ern heavens were yellowing to the moon- 
rise. ‘She will love it all yet,’ she went 
on smiling at him again, “but you must 
show her how, help her. Send old Mrs. 
Clancy away, and put Mrs. Mahoney to 
work. Let—didn’t—your first wife— 
raise lots of chickens and turkeys?” 

“’Deed an’ she did. Two hundred dol- 
lars she made the year.” 

“Two hundred dollars,’ mused the 
woman. “That ought to take her to 
Boston.” 

“Take her to Boston? Dear Miss 
Wilcox, it ain’t sendin’ her to Boston I’d 
be. It’s keepin’ her here, don’t ye mind?” 

“Yes, I know,” his adviser laughed. 
“Tt’s keepin’ her here I'd be, too, keepin’ 
her until she knows these old hills by 
heart, until she learns to watch for the 
sunrise, the long shadows in the after- 
noons, the coming of the moon—see it 
now, Mr. Mahoney.” 

“Ain’t it grand?” he whispered, smil- 
ing with her as the flood of mellow light 
was poured about them. 
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“And,” she went on, “I’d be keeping 
her unti: she’s seen the summer come and 
go, till the grapes have ripened, till the 
tirst snow has fallen on old Job.” 

“That’s September, likely,” put in 
Emmet. 

“Yes, September. Two hundred dol- 
ars! Now, Mr. Mahoney, do you know 
what I would do if I were Mrs. 
Mahoney’s husband?” 

“What?” asked Emmet, feeling better. 

“I'd put my wife to work raising 
chickens and turkeys. I’d tell her that as 
soon as she had earned enough money to 
take her back to Boston, back to Boston 
she should go, to stay as long as she 
wished.” 

Emmet looked doubtful, seeing which 
the little teacher hastened to add “And 
I wouldn’t worry one moment about los- 
ing her because she would come back to 
me. 

Just how Emmet managed it all I do 
not know, but sure I am that Miss 
Wiléox’s suggestion proved a_ veritable 
coup d’etat. The next Monday morning 
found Rose Mahoney above an early 
washtub, and from that time on she was 
the busiest woman in Nevada. And 
chickens? Because she could, at the very 
most, crowd but nineteen eggs beneath 
a motherly hen and an_ incubator 
would harbor two hundred, Emmet was 
called upon to invest in the latter, and by 
the Fourth of July the little ranch was 
fairly alive with downy, round Orping- 
tons and sleek little Minorcas. Some of 
these were scarcely six weeks’ old when 
they began to find their way to market at 
forty cents apiece, and if there were any 
tears to be shed in those days it was 
because their foster-mother had learned 
to love the “dear little things’ and 
could hardly bring herself to part with 
them. 

Yet, the old life still called to her, she 
still maintained that she was desperately 
homesick, that she never could and never 
would feel at home in Nevada and that 
just as soon as her chicken money accu- 
mulated sufficiently she was “goin’ back 
home.” 

“She’s never sayin’ a wurrud about 
comin’ back here afther her visit’s over, 
Miss Wilcox,” Emmet confided appre- 
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hensively, ‘and now I’m afther knowin’ 
what a dear wife she can be I—I’d—I 
can’t give her up fer always.” 

“O, faint heart,” laughed Miss Wilcox, 
“T tell you, Mr. Mahoney, Rose will be 
back here before Christmas.” 

But as she strolled back to the school 
under the soft August stars a panicky, 
little fear suddenly gripped her heart. 
What if she shouldn’t want to come back? 
Oh, what have I done? I’m always 
meddling !”’ 

As the summer wore away and Rose’s 
exchequer approached the round sum 
needed for so long a journey, the young 
wife talked of little else. “When I go,” 
was the burden of her happy song, but 
“when I come back” never escaped her 
red lips, and a strange resignation to 
this, his second loss, stole coldly into 
Emmet’s heart. 

“She'll never be comin’ back here,” he 
told himself bitterly, and, partly out of 
discouragement, partly in kindness to her, 
he added to her chicken fund all the 
money he made from his garden, for with 
the drowsy August days the roasting ears 
were ripening, great blood-red tomatoes 
lurked beneath their vines and grapes in 
purple clusters hung heavy in the arbor. 

But within the family circle, clouds and 
sunshine still intermingled. Rose, buoyed 
by the approaching culmination of her 
hopes, grew gayer and sweeter and pret- 
tier daily; she radiated happiness, sing- 
ing over her work, and in this new role 
the children soon came to love her, call- 
ing her “mother” quite naturally and 
never realizing that they were so soon 
again to be bereft of that tender rela- 
tionship. Emmet, on the other hand, 
grew quiet and distrait. As his wife 
gradually but surely emerged from her 
dejection its shadows seemed to as grad- 
ually and surely envelop him, but the 
children were too used to his quiet ways 
and Rose too happy over her prepara- 
tions to notice his listlessness. The ten- 
der strength and care he had once held 
out to her were withdrawn as they seemed 
less needed and he even dropped the lit- 
tle expressions of the love he bore her, 
except the unconscious one of looking at 
her wistfully as she flitted about the 
place. With all the silent tragedy of a 
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man’s heartbreak he resigned his pretty 
Rose to Miss Wilcox’s well-intended, but 
mistaken, counsel. 

That young lady took a vacation in 
August spending the month in San Fran- 
cisco, and in September, with bringing 
back her small redskins from the beguil- 
ing though natural joys of camp life and 
covering them again into the harness of 
civilization, was too busy to give the 
Mahoneys much attention. But, indeed, 
they did not need it. Her plan was work- 
ing well, too well. 

“Rose is goin’ the first week in Octo- 
ber,” Emmet sadly informed her one 
evening on his way from town. 

“How—how long does she speak of 
staying, Mr. Mahoney?” avoiding the 
look in the man’s eyes. 

Emmet shook his head. “She’s talkin’ 
now of havin’ me and the childher come 
—there—to live.” The words quivered, 
and she saw him look hungrily toward 
the patch of green and yellow that lay 
so snugly against the blue, twilight hills. 
Without another word he shook the reins 
over Mollie, and the little teacher cried 
all the way to town. 

On the nineteenth of September, after 

- weeks of sweet and dreamy summer days, 
the wind from the Sierras breathed of 
the icy waters of blue Tahoe, and Emmet 
wisely gathered and disposed of all his 
watermelons, corn and grapes, and stored 
his potatoes and turnips. The alfalfa 
would stand the early frost and was not 
quite ready for its fourth cutting. Rose 
stole into the children’s room in the mid- 
dle of the night to tuck an extra blanket 
over the quiet forms (she kissed each 
ruddy face as she bent over them), and 
Emmet murmured sleepily of snow. Next 
morning they awoke to a new world, 
for though the valley remained the same, 
like a big, bright patchwork of yellows 
and greens and dull sage, the mountains 
rose cold and high and dazzlingly white 
against the deep blue of the autumn skies. 
The Nevada summer was over and Indian 
summer, with its crisp, cold mornings, its 
sleepy noontides, its sparkling nights, had 
come again. 

A few weeks later Rose, attired again 
in her bridal traveling suit, was a passen- 
ger on the morning train that reluctantly 
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pulled out from under the giant trees 
that shade the little station. The morn- 
ing was as cool and clear as a mountain 
stream, the pungent odor of pine-nuts 
was in the air, and everywhere, on wooded 
steep and smiling valley, the sunshine 
lay like gold. Rose, looking out with 
sober eyes on flying fences and tumbling 
brooks, on shifting fields and slow-march- 
ing mountains, saw only two little weep- 
ing children and a white-faced man. 
Somehow, in spite of her eagerness to be 
off, the parting had been hard, and she 
found her thoughts even now following 
old Mollie as she took her master back 
over the white road. A thousand and one 
of her little daily duties kept recurring 
to her that first day out and more than 
once she consulted her watch to figure on 
what they were doing at that particular 
moment in the little white house under 
the mountain. But as the great, breezy 
highlands of the west faded into the sun- 
set her thoughts flew forward eagerly and 
by the time she had reached her destina- 
tion she was in the frame of mind to 
write to her husband the very letter he 
was dreading. 

He was human enough to want Miss 
Wilcox to read this and he sat by, silent 
and watchful, while she went slowly 
through the closely written pages. It 
was full of affection, for Rose was as 
warm of heart as any of her race and she 
poured out her love for the children and 
their father in many a blank space 
between the lines that Emmet and Miss 
Wilcox were too troubled to note. The 
whole burden of her plea was that Emmet 
should sell the little ranch and come, 
with the children, to live in Boston, and 
she plead her case as consistently and 
cogently as any prisoner fighting for his 
life. She ended by presenting for her 
husband’s consideration the educational 
advantages the children might have in the 
Far East, and “Yes, there is something in 
that,” Miss Wilcox said doubtfully as 
she handed him his letter. 

“T don’t think so at all, at all,” the 
man affirmed earnestly. “John and May 
shall be educated right here in the schools 
iv Nevada, and good schools they are, 
too. I’ll be afther sendin’ the boy to 
the University when he’s finishin’ the 
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High School,’ he added proudly, “and 
as fer little May, I'll take care of her.” 
“Then you won’t go—to Boston?” 

“Go? Leave here, Miss Wilcox? Sure 
I’ve laid awake nights tryin’ to bring 
myself to think of sellin’ the ranch, an’ 
pullin’ up stakes, an’—leavin’ it all. But 
I can’t do it. I’m lovin’ the place too 
much. I know now how poor Rose suf- 
fered. It’s a turrible thing, Miss Wilcox, 
this love o’ home.” 

So it came to be. understood that Rose 
should remain in Boston and Emmet in 
Nevada, and he stoically took up his bur- 
den of loneliness, living as it were, from 
letter to letter, which, by the way, came 
more frequently as the weeks went by. 

At last, a few days before Thanks- 
giving, he appeared -at Miss Wilcox’s 
schoolroom door. 

“Oh, is she coming back?” cried that 
young lady when she looked in his face. 

“Read, read,” he laughed, thrusting a 
letter into her hands. It was short and 
to the point: 

Dear Husband: I’ve got all over my home- 
sickness now. It ain’t half so nice here as it 
used to be. I got my visit out and I’m wearied 
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of it a’ready. I’m minding all the time of 
the little house I used to hate, and the 
chickens, and the big old hills that used to 
seem to scold me fer bein’ so little and foolish. 
I’m cryin’ in my heart every hour to come 
back, Emmet dear, to you and the children 
and the chickens and turkeys. I’m homesick, 
do ye mind that? Homesick for Nevada, and 
if yell just be saying the word I'll start back 
at once to stay.. Tell Johnnie and May I'll be 
bringin’ them something nice. 

Your loving wife, Rosie. 

Miss Wilcox looked up inquiringly. 

“I telegraphed her this noon,” said 
Emmet complacently. “She will start 
tomorrow, likely, and be home fer 
Thanksgivin’.”’ 

“Oh, I’m so glad, so glad, Mr. 
Mahoney,” the little teacher cried hys- 
terically. “I thought it would cure her, it 
always does. I’ve seen it so often—. 
But——” 

And then, because she was a woman 
and it had all been her fault, she quite 
stunned some two dozen stolid little Pai- 
utes and Emmet Mahoney by suddenly 
drooping her pretty head upon her desk 
and bursting into tears. 





A RED:ROSE 


By Hersert Basurorp 


Within a wood through which I came 


‘ One red rose stands—a steady flame— 


"Tis but the lamp that Beauty burns 
To light the fairies through the ferns. 
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AVE ATQUE VALE 


By Nora May Frencu 


[The writer of this, one of the most promising of the younger western poets, 
ended her life at Carmel-by-the-Sea on November 13, 1907. This poem was written 
only a few days before and was sent by her to Sunset Magazine for publication.] 


It gathers where the moody sky is bending, Now nothing is the same, old visions move me, 
It stirs the air along familiar ways— I wander silent through the waning land, 

A sigh for strange things dear forever ending, And find, for youth and little leaves to love me, 
For beauty shrinking in these alien days. The old, old lichen crumbling in my hand. 


What shifting films of distance fold you, blind you, 
is windy eve of dreams, I can not tell; 

I know through some strange mist they grope to find you— 

These hands that give you Greeting and Farewell. 



































, Tose readers of Sun- 
Dr. Eastman’s 
“Old Indian Days” SET who have not read 
“‘Indian Boyhood, 
were introduced, in the December num- 
ber, to a real Indian story, by an Indian, 
Dr. Charles Eastman, who there contrib- 
uted “The Singing Spirit.” As writer and 
lecturer, Dr. Eastman, a fullblood Sioux 
Indian, has gained wide fame, and the 
present volume, “Old Indian Days” 
(McClure), can take nothing from it. 
Here are gathered several stories, printed 
originally in the magazines, but now put 
in permanent form, and well illustrated 
by Groesbeck. The stories, while showing 
an unexpected amount of sentiment and 
poetry in the life of the Indian of the 
plains, give, nevertheless, what is doubt- 
less a truthful picture of the goings and 
comings, of the wars and loves of the 
people who are so fast passing away. 
The attributes of courage and fidelity of 
the Indian woman are brought out, 
especially, in these stories, whose plots 
seem a little more than simple narratives. 
The volume is dedicated to the writer’s 
five daughters. 


Sir Gilbert Parker’s Sir GiLserT PARKER 
Letet Neoel has chosen scenes 
similar to those of 

“The Garden of Allah,’ Hichen’s suc- 
cess, for the setting of his new novel, 
“The Weavers” (Harper’s). The story 
of the gentle Quaker, simple and direct, 
transplanted into the subtle and myste- 
rious garden and desert land of Egypt, 
is told with all the author’s peculiar 
brilliancy of style. That it lacks the 
poetry of his wonderful Northwest 
stories, the mystery and the charm, is 
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perhaps not to be attributed to any 
dwindling of power. In “The Weavers” 
there is a deliberate attempt to achieve 
effects which, in his stories of a less com- 
plex country, were done with a simplicity 
and lack of self-consciousness that 
brought him immediate recognition. In 
abandoning his field to such successors as 
Jack London and Warren Cheney, one 
can not mourn the rich claim as deserted, 
though, as yet, the author stands as a 
proud and undisputed Balboa to a wide 
Pacific. “The Weavers” is a stirring tale 
of intrigue, love and mystery, written 
with a dignity all his, Gilbert Parker’s, 


own. 


7 Tue discovery of cer- 
First Bullseye *212 Papers known as 

“the lost Carondelet 

papers” among the miscellaneous manu- 
scripts of the Bancroft Library has 
aroused great interest among scholars. 
Baron de Carondelet was the last 
Spanish governor of Louisiana. These 
manuscripts were obtained by M. 
Pinart, who was in the employ of Mr. 
Bancroft as collector in the West Indies. 
They were chiefly written during the last 
twenty years of the eighteenth century, 
and upon them is based the most 
important facts of the early history of the 
Southwest. Upon learning of the dis- 
covery of these papers Professor Fred- 
erick J. Turner, one of the best known 
historians in the United States, said, “‘the 
discovery of these papers will make neces- 
sary the rewriting of the history of the 
Southwest.” Following Carondelet’s term 
as governor he returned to Europe and 
about that time his papers disappeared. 
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The papers contain reports to the gov- 
ernor of various expeditions sent out by 
him to the west of the Mississippi, and 
other papers throwing light on the early 
history of western exploration. 


HerMan ScHEFFAUER, a young San 
Franciscan whose verse and prose has 
been receiving praise from critics, will 
issue a book of poems shortly through 


the Neal Publishing Company. It is 
entitled “The Looms of Life.” Mr. 


Scheffauer has recently been honored by 
the Jinks Committee of the Bohemian 
Club, of San Francisco, by being chosen 
to write the book of the annual midsum- 
mer jinks. He says he has chosen a big 
theme for this worthy event, which takes 
place in the Bohemian Grove during the 
July full moon. Mr. Arthur Weiss will 
write the music for this occasion. 


Since J. Fenimore 
Cooper, in “The Prai- 
rie,” wrote of life on 
the sunset side of the Missouri, the magic 
land known as the Far West has made 
varying appeal to writers of fiction. The 
canvass has been broad enough, and 
the life has been heroic enough, to be 
worthy of the greatest genius, but the 
Homers of western literature have been 
few. Writers of western fiction have 
been innumerable, but the proportion of 
artists has been painfully inadequate. 
In fact, only one figure seems to stand 
out in commanding perspective—Bret 
Harte. He is the one writer who has 
made the most of a phase of western life 
and has left nothing to be desired. Often 
the criticism is heard that Bret Harte’s 
West never existed. We hear the same 
thing about Kipling’s India. But occa- 
sionally the youngling wanderer runs 
across some grizzled pioneer in a moun- 
tain fastness of the West to-day, and 
when this old-timer rolls out a rich “thar” 
for “there,” and manifests a predilection 
for top boots and red flannel shirts Bret 
Harte stands vindicated in the eyes of 
the doubter. 

If early conditions were reversed, and 
Cooper were to write “The Prairie” 


Some Interpreters 


of the West 


to-day, how would the work be received? 
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Cooper’s knowledge of the plains Indians 
was secured from a few delegations of 
Western tribes. The author followed 
some of these delegations from New York 
to Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton. From their talk, through interpre- 
ters, he formed opinions and_ painted 
word pictures of Indians which even 
to-day are accepted as authentic by many 
readers. One thing is to be said in favor 
of Cooper’s Indians—the writer recog- 
nized the innate nobility of Indian 
character, and his work has done much to 
counteract the false impressions wrought 
by novelists who always speak of Lo as 
a “red devil.” But the long-winded con- 
versations of Cooper’s trapper, his evident 
unfamiliarity with western scenes, and 
the stilted figures that crowd the fore- 
ground, make “The Prairie’ something 
to smile over to-day. One marvels how a 
writer who usually called his women 
“females” became a literary idol! 

At the time “The Prairie” was written, 
the great fur companies were established 
in the Missouri river country. But among 
the silent, heroic trappers, whose months 
of wandering, lonely wandering had made 
them curt of speech, Cooper’s Leather- 
stocking can not be accepted as a type. 
One can imagine the disgust with which 
a real trapper like Jim Bridger would 
regard a man whose forte was long- 
winded platitudes, and who, at a moment 
of danger, never failed to deliver himself 
of something like the following which is 
taken from “The Prairie:” 

They who think man enjoys all the knowl- 
edge of the creatures of God will live to be 
disappointed if they reach, as I have done, 
the age of fourscore years. I will not take 
upon myself to say what mischief is brewing, 
nor will I vouch that even the hound himself 
knows so much; but that evil is nigh, and that 
wisdom invites us to avoid it, I have heard 
from the mouth of one who never lies. I did 
think the pup had become unused to the foot- 
steps of man, and that your presence hac 
made him uneasy; but his nose has been on a 
long scent the whole evening, and what I mis- 
took as a notice of your coming has been 
intended for something more serious. If the 
advice of an old man, then, is worth heark- 
ening to, children, you will quickly go your 
different ways to your places of shelter and 
safety. 











JOAQUIN MILLER, AMONG THE OREGON CEDARS—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY GRACE FOUNTAIN 
See page 326 
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This, in the face of an impending 
Indian attack, savors of the grand opera 
tenor who warbles a warning through the 
better part of an act while the flames are 
consuming the home of the heroine! 

It is unfortunate that the period of 
the trapper in the West has received so 
little attention from writers of fiction. 
It was at once the most heroic and 
the most picturesque period of western 
development. The men who were first to 
lift the veil of mystery from the blue 
peaks, and to show the world the heart 
of the wilderness, were Titanic in com- 
parison with any who came after. Nor 
were the lives of these men without the 
quality the editor terms “heart interest.” 
The story of Manuel Lisa’s squaw, who 
gave up her child to its white father in 
order that the little one might receive 
the benefit of education, rivals “Madam 
Butterfly” in pathos. Poe, in his “Journal 
of Julius Rodman,” was attracted by the 
literary opportunities of this era. But, 
unfortunately, he was not permitted to 
penetrate this wonderland for himself. 
Poverty kept him slaving in the East, 
and he was compelled to remain content 
with the journals of Lewis and Clark, 
and such meager information as the news- 
papers of the day afforded. Consequently 
his “Journal of Julius Rodman” can not 
be regarded as a valuable contribution to 
western literature. 

From the time of the trapper to the 
day of the California miner the West lay 
as a fallow field. There were no hardy 
literary adventurers of the Jack London 
spirit and physique to brave the dangers 
of the wilderness in getting up “copy.” 
Soon the era of the trapper had gone, 
and without being worthily recorded in 
fiction. 

Had not Bret Harte, young and keenly 
alive to color and contrast, been thrown 
into the maelstrom of early California 
life that succeeded the reign of the 
trapper, how quickly would that era have 
passed unrecorded! If the West has a 
grievance against Bret Harte, it is 
because the artist did his work too well. 
His work has become accepted, not as 
representing a fleeting phase of western 
life, but as representing western life in 
its entirety. Writers began a sort of 
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studio work, using Bret Harte as a model. 
It was so much easier than choosing one’s 
characters from real life! Even to-day 
many stories and novels are being pub- 
lished, dealing with modern people and 
modern conditions, but with no other 
inspiration than Bret Harte’s impressions 
of a fleeting period and its moving-picture 
types. Well-meaning writers, working 
from the Bret Harte models, have put 
California miners of ’49 as far east as 
Kansas and as late as 99! 

One of the first of the literary art 
students to realize that there was some- 
thing to be portrayed outside the Bret 
Harte studio, was Wolcott Balestier. In 
“Benefits Forgot,” he wrote a Colorado 
mining story without importing a Cali- 
fornia miner to supply the local color. 
For this, and for the sharp glimpses of 
western life which he paired with Kip- 
ling’s mystic India in “The Naulahka,” 
the world is in Balestier’s debt. No 
wonder that Kipling, when death sum- 
moned his gifted brother-in-law, wrote 
of Balestier as sitting among the gods in 
Valhalla. 

Mary Halleck Foote, like Balestier, 
wrote of mining life as she found it in 
the Rocky mountains—not as Bret Harte 
might have written if he had cast his lot 
in Leadville or some other camp on the 
Great Divide. In these stories literary 
charm and faithfulness to detail are 
blended, though they are distinguished 
rather for subtlety than for strength. It 
is within the last fifteen years that some 
of the most interesting studies of west- 
ern life have been brought forth. A little 
group of modern writers has done most 
effective work in what might be called 
minor portraiture. With one exception, 
nothing great has been done, but some 
types have been faithfully delineated, 
and the endeavor has been toward reality 
even at the expense of the picturesque. 

Exception has been made of one 
instance in classifying the work of this 
later group as minor literature. Owen 
Wister’s work seems to be touched with a 
genius that will make it enduring. Not 
since Bret Harte has the West had an 
interpreter so subtle and so strong. Mr. 
Wister’s most notable stories have to 
do with one section of the country— 
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Wyoming—yet they fit all Cattle Land. 
His best stories, too, deal with one set of 
characters, yet all of cowboy life seems 
included within the author’s sweep of 
vision. In Mr. Wister’s gallery of cowboy 
portraiture, two figures stand out dis- 
tinctly—Lin McLean and the Virginian. 
Perhaps Lin is the most genuine cowboy 
of all the Wister types. He has no 
unusual depth of character, and from the 
first he is the careless, happy-go-lucky 
son of the plains, whereas his companion, 
the Virginian, impresses one at the outset 
as a man in whom great ambitions are 
slumbering. In fact the Virginian comes 


near being a general American type 
instead of a product of range conditions. 
Put him anywhere else, under totally 
different surroundings, and still he would 
be the typical American with his goodly 
stock of self-assurance, his readiness to 
take advantage of the opportunities of the 
instant, and his driving ambitions that 
make him set a goal, even in love, and 
ride to it rough-shod. 

Mr. Wister has made the most of cow- 
camp classics for some of his most strik- 
ing scenes and incidents. One of these 
classics is the opening scene in “The 
Virginian,” which is elaborated with such 
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care and which is the beginning of the 
feud of Trampas and the Virginian. 
“When you call me that, smile,” has been 
current on the plains ever since cow- 
punching was a business in this country. 
And the episode of the changed babies is 
laid to various practical jokers who were 
playing their pleasantries in the West 
long before Mr. Wister’s visits to Wyo- 
ming. But the author is to be thanked 
for the use he has made of Cattle Land 
traditions, for thereby he preserved much 
good material that otherwise would have 
been lost in the swiftly changing condi- 
tions of the range. 

Another writer who has done much to 
show us the genuine cowboy, as he was in 
the heyday of the cattle business, is Andy 
Adams. One fairly gets the creak of 
saddle leather, and is a-choke with the 
dust and excitement of the long trail, in 
“The Log of a Cowboy.” Mr. Adams’s 
is an unvarnished art, while Mr. 
Wister’s style fairly glistens with the 
trained craftsman’s polish. But the work 
of the untutored cowboy and the work of 
the college man both go straight to the 
mark. Of pioneer life in the West there is 
little that is worthy in fiction. Hamlin 
Garland’s prairie stories showed what 
could be done, though the author seemed 
determined to look on the bleaker side of 
life on the plains. And this bleak note 
has been harped on by others until the 
reader of such stories is apt to get the 
impression that prairie dwellers spent 
the better part of their lives struggling 
out from under mortgages and grasshop- 
pers, and staring blankly at a horizon of 
despair. If such stories are truthful, one 
wonders how the prairie states have come 
to be such prosperous communities, con- 
tentedly, not to say happily, peopled. 
Perhaps Eleanor Gates, in her “Prairie 
Girl,” has done her mite to remove this 
impression of despair. 

Frank Norris, in his earlier work, gave 
promise of bringing to the new West the 
first-hand study that, taken with his 
natural gifts as a writer, would result in 
something distinctive. But Norris, when 
fame called him to New York, fell under 
the spell of the East, and soon he was 
drifting along channels that have held 
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countless other craft. There is no doubt 
that Norris would have discovered his 
mistake and returned to the field that was 
his, but, like Balestier he was summoned 
before he had more than entered upon 
his work. 

One is led to wonder what would have 
been the result if Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s health had been such that he could 
have remained in the West. How immeas- 
urably would western literature have been 
enriched if touched by the genius 
of the Tusitala! How his imagination 
would have caught fire among the realties 
and the traditions of the frontier, so soon 
to vanish! 

Or what impetus would have been 
given the literature of the West if Rud- 
yard Kipling, on the trip that resulted 
in “From Sea to Sea” had concluded to 
have his ticket extended at Yellowstone 
National Park, and had remained in that 
land of romance to weave a story about 
the cowboy. But Kipling seemed to have 
formed a violent prejudice against cattle- 
men, all because one of them rode up to 
the author, who was lolling on the grass, 
and insolently asked what he was doing. 
If the first British soldier he met in 
India had ripped out a rude oath, would 
Kipling have refused to give us Mul- 
vaney, Ortheris and Learoyd? But 
because this fiery young man sat down all 
cowboys as swaggering, profane and 
unpicturesque ruffians, literature suffered 
irremediable loss. 

But Poe could not journey in the foot- 
steps of Lewis and Clark, and in conse- 
quence we get nothing better than 
“The Journal of Julius Rodman;’ and 
Stevenson’s health would not permit him 
to tarry in a land where romance was 
always smiling but the skies at times were 
scowling; and Kipling deliberately shut 
his eyes upon the cowboy—and because 
of all these things western literature has 
suffered. 

No doubt we should be thankful for 
what we have received, but how inade- 
quate it seems when contrasted with the 


opportunities! Mark Twain has caught 


the humor of the West, while Bret Harte 
has given us the romance of early days in 
California, and Wister and Adams may 
be said to have faithfully portrayed the 
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cowboy era. Gertrude Atherton knows 
her California, Herman Whitaker is 
covering the Northwest and Warren 
Cheney, Russian Alaska. But what have 
we at all adequate of the trapper, the 
emigrant, the Indian, the home builder, 
the sheep man, the forest ranger, the 
modern mining camp, and life in those 
wonderful cities that sparkle like jewels, 
from Denver to San Francisco? 

The West of the future will be a land 
of development rather than discovery. 
There will be no more kaleidoscopic 
changes demanding to be caught on the 
instant there will be less of the elemental 
and more of the complex in western civil- 
ization, and no doubt literature of the 
highest type will result. But such litera- 
ture will be general rather than western. 
The fiction of the days of conquest must 
remain as the distinctive literature of the 
West Western, and the world can only 
regret that more of it was not brought 
forth when the literary artist could plant 
his easel among the realities. 


ARTHUR CHAPMAN. 


AN attractive volume which has been 
out some time from the press of the 
Artemisia Bindery, Los Angeles, is “The 
Hieroglyphics of Love,” by Amanda 
Mathews, a writer of the southern Cali- 
fornia metropolis who is fast gaining 
name and fame as a delineator of life in 
that region. Here are gathered stories of 
Sonoratown and old Mexico, which have 
appeared from time to time in various 
publications. The stories are entertaining 
sketches, and tell more or less faithfully 
certain characteristics of the great 
Southwest. 


“DoaGereL Dodgers Designed for 
Den Decoration,” is the title of a neat 
half-dozen posterlike cartoons, by Alber- 
tine Randall Wheelan (Paul Elder). 
Mrs. Wheelan’s work is well known to 
all San Franciscans. A few months ago 
she withdrew to the larger New York 
field, where she has been making her pen, 
pencil and brush do most efficient and 
skilful work, of which these drawings 
are excellent examples. 
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Che Deserved “Tue Case oF SuMm- 
Recognition of MERFIELD,” is the title 
“‘Caxton’’ of a second volume of 


a western classic series (Paul Elder). 
This story has been known to all Cali- 
fornians since its publication in San 
Francisco in 1871. The author, W. H. 
Rhodes, who has concealed his identity 
under the writing name of “Caxton,” was 
a lawyer and a man of standing and 
ability, interested in scientific research. 
This story, as well as other tales from his 
pen, attracted at the time more attention 
than any western writer since Bret 
Harte’s day, and the reading world is 
indebted to the present publishers for 
reprinting this notable story. The vol- 
ume contains an appreciation and intro- 
duction by Geraldine Bonner. 


Critics may wrangle and readers may 
quarrel over the question whether or not 
James Whitcomb Riley is entitled to rank 
in the great academy of American poets. 
Publishers know just about where the 
average American reader places Riley, 
and so the Riley books come out regularly 
and have record-breaking sales. Recently 
has appeared ‘The Boys of the Old Glee 
Club” well spread out and carefully and 
attractively illustrated by Will Vawter, 
with decorations by Franklin Booth 
(Bobbs-Merrill). It makes a typical gift- 
book of the sort that cheers the giver as 
much as the receiver. 


A series of attractive small books are 
being issued for holiday trade by Paul 
Elder, entitled “The Abbey Classics.” 
The first volume is “The Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night and Other Poems,” and the 
second, “Milton’s Ode on the Morning 
of Christ’s Nativity.” 


“Nor INcLUDED IN A SHEEPSKIN,” is 
the title of a collection of stories of 
Stanford University, by Pavida French, 
Esther Stevens and Laura Wells (Stan- 
ford Book Store). These are good 
stories of woman’s life at this California 
university, and should go in the archives 
with all notable collegiana. 
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Here is a volume that 
should be read by 
every widc-awake 
American (McClurg), detailing as_ it 
does first-hand information concerning 
our Asiatic possessions. The writer of 
“A Handbook of the Philippines,” 
Hamilton Wright, had most unusual 
opportunities in traveling about, horse- 
back and afoot and by boat, over two 
thousand miles, through all of the prin- 
cipal islands of the archipelago. Being 
a trained observer and writer—he is at 
present the editor of The Overland 
Monthly—he saw the things of interest 
that many observers would overlook, and 
here in this volume he has told them in a 
straight away manner, which can not but 
entertain and convince. The book is well 
supplied with maps and pictures, and an 
appendix containing many figures and 
voluminous notes, and the volume is also 
thoroughly indexed. Concerning the 
much discussed topic of the future of the 
Philippines, this writer says: 


A Timely “Handbook 
of the Philippines” 


The people in the Philippines, without 
regard to politics or nationality, favor the 
encouragement of commerce and _ desire 
the coming of capital under reasonable 
regulations. As the islands continue to 
develop, there will be less and less profitless 
political discussion. The people there will be 
busy and at work, and the attention of 
Americans will be directed more and more to 
the vast opportunities presented by the fertile 
archipelago. The Philippines will not only 
demand an increasing supply of American 
wares and, on the other hand, produce those 
tropic staples of which we are in need, 
but they will sooner reach that stature by 
which they may attain the promised inde- 
pendence—a condition we will gladly grant 
as soon as we can honorably and safely do so, 
while we shall have gained not only a 
tremendous hold on the commerce of the 
Orient, but the eternal gratitude and friend- 
ship of the Filipino people. 

As a strategic trade center the Philippines 
are important. There has been a degree of 
education as to American goods which has 
not obtained in other portions of the great 
tropical Orient. American importers *are 
everywhere in the archipelago handling 
American wares. Elsewhere in this tropical 
Kast, from Egypt to Saigon, Americans are 
but slightly represented. Then, too, the Phil- 
ippines themselves offer an excellent market 
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for our goods. The islands purchase annually 
ten million dollars worth of imports from 
Europe, most of which we shall supply as 
soon as our manufacturers learn to put their 
goods up in form to meet the demands of the 
countries in which they are sold. 

The Philippines to-day offer us as great— 
or greater—opportunities than any Spanish- 
American or Oriental country. It is to unfold 
these exceptional advantages, to interpret the 
past history of the Philippines in the light of 
the amazing grasp with which the natives 
are seizing upon present innovations, and at 
the same time to afford the manufacturer, the 
importer, the exporter, the business man, 
the investor, and the tourist a simple refer- 
ence book of the present-day Philippines, 
their advantages and disadvantages, that this 
volume is written. 


Tue San Francisco writer and poet, 
Lorenzo Sosso, is given a wide hearing 
by the publication of a book of proverbs 
called “Wisdom for the Wise” (Dodge 
Publishing Company, New York). It 
contains various selections from his 
“Proverbs for the People,” and “Wisdom 
for the Wise,” with an addition of new 
proverbs devised by the author between 
times. Here are a few: 

Better the envy of the witty 

Than to be looked upon with pity. 


A sordid thought is easily bought. 


Many a Saint’s reflection would hardly bear 
inspection. 


Reapers of Sunset are familiar with 
poems by Lillian Shuey, which have 
appeared in various numbers from time 
to time. Mrs. Shuey recently has taken 
to song-writing, or perhaps it may better 
be said that the singing quality of some 
of her work has now been put in form 
for musical reading. “Light,” a duet and 
solo, and “Just One San Francisco,” are 
the titles of songs just issued, with music 
by Ruth Macdonald, by the Ludlow- 
Macdonald Music Company, of Oakland, 
California. 


A timeLy book of the new year is 
“Dame Curtsey’s Book of Novel Enter- 
tainments for Every Day in the Year,” 
by Ellye Howell Glover (McClurg). It 
contains all sorts of attractive entertain- 
ments for grown folks and children, and 
should prove a good seller. 
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AmonG the books for 
the holiday season 
issued by Paul Elder, 
was the quite new “Cynic’s Calendar of 
Revised Wisdom for 1908,” by Ethel 
Watt-Mumford Grant, Oliver Herford 
and Addison Mizner. This proved an 
attractive seller a year ago, and hence 
the second edition. Another volume 
which proved a good seller during the 
days of gift-making, was “The Remark- 
able Adventures of Little Boy Pip,” by 
Philip W. Francis. The illustrations are 
by Merle Johnson, the California artist, 


Some Notable Books 
of Holiday Time 


who, some time ago, joined the Califor- 
nia art delegation in New York. Another 
book, also illustrated by Merle Johnson, 
is a “Ball of Yarn,” by Robert Rudd 
Whiting. An idea of the book may be 
obtained from the dedication, which is 
“To Ananias, Sapphira, Munchausen and 
Some Others.” <A holiday volume which 
was received too late for proper notice in 
the budget of the Christmas Sunset, is 
“Blottentots and How to Make Them,” by 
John Prosper Carmel; also published 
by Paul Elder. This is an amusing and 
attractive volume for the youngsters. 
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The same publisher also added for the 
end of the year season to the attractive 
Abbey Classics, publishing Lowell’s 
“Vision of Sir Launfal,’ and Longfel- 
low’s “Building of the Ship.” It was a 
wise thought on the part of these pub- 
lishers to reprint these old classics in this 
attractive form, and one which should 
be appreciated at all times of the year 
regardless of the season. Probably as 
notable as any of the Christmas volumes 
issued was “Christmas Tyde,” a collec- 
tion of seasonable quotations chosen and 
arranged by Jennie Day Haines. It 
contains a wonderfully attractive frontis- 
piece, reproduced from a painting by 
Gordon Ross, another of California’s 
artists at present in New York. The 
presswork is fully up to the attractive 
and artistic standard set by this publish- 
ing house. The typography was designed 
especially by James H. Nash; the dec- 
orations are by Spencer Wright (one 
more of the exiled Californians). The 
volume is printed upon creamy vellum 
paper and contains all of the notable 
poems relating to Christmas and New 
Year’s, including those of Charles Wes- 
ley, George Herbert, Margaret Deland, 
Susan Coolidge, Edith Thomas, Charles 
Dudley Warner, Mr. Dooley, Bishop 
Huntington and many others. A quaint 
volume of peculiar interest is ‘Betel 
Nuts,” being an adaptation of Hindu 
proverbs, rhymed in English*by Arthur 
Guiterman. The frontispiece is a repro- 
duction of an oil painting by Will 
Jenkins. 
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“Recent Cyanipe Practice” is a 
book just issued by the Mining and 
Scientific Press, of San Francisco, and 
carefully edited by T. A. Rickard. It 
should interest all mining men as well as 
those readers who desire to keep abreast 
of modern thought in mining matters. 
The book contains seventy-five or more 
selections written by leaders in this 
branch of metallurgy. The writers 
include Charles Butters, R. Gilman 
Brown, Francis L. Bosqui, Alfred James, 
H. T. Brett, C. W. Van Law, and other 
well-known mining writers. 


A urrrLte volume which should be 
timely at any time is “The Law of 
Financial Success,” by Edward E. Beals 
(Fiduciary Press, Chicago). This book 
has met with a phenomenal sale, being 
now in its fifth edition of one thousand 
copies. It is published in three styles— 
the paper cover selling for only ten cents. 
The writer gives a lot of hard common- 
sense advice, which can not hurt but 
should help every one who is looking for 
a money-making recipe. 


A Locat painter, Nellie Burrell Scott, 
who has long been known for her pic- 
tures of fish, especially the trout of the 
Sierra, has just issued, in album form, 
four reproductions of her paintings, 
which should interest all sportsmen. 
They represent “The Rise,’ ‘The 
Strike,’ “The Finish,’ and “Landed” 
and are wonderfully faithful representa- 
tions of the tragedy of the trout. 
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JOAQUIN’S EXPERIMENT 


HE crop of geniuses of its own production 

to which the Pacific Coast can point with 
pride is as yet not very large, but it has hopes 
that they are yet to come. One of them who 
has already arrived is Joaquin Miller, the poet 
of the Pacific, author of “Songs of the Sierra,” 
and of the “Sundown Seas.” 

There is but one Joaquin Miller. One is 
enough. Nature never intended to let such 
geniuses travel in pairs. And that Mr. Miller 
is a genius the wide world has long since 
declared. 

Ever since his first discovery, Joaquin has 
shown that he has a heart warm to the world. 
In the mountains of Oregon and Idaho, in the 
rough region of the Salmon River Range, 
where he mined when a youth, he was noted 
for his humanity, and many a sick and strug- 
gling argonaut, was helped over the roughest 
parts of the trail by this young pioneer who 
was then absorbing poetry from the grandeur 
of the surrounding scenery. 

When Poet Miller had earned and received 
the plaudits of the world, he came back to the 
Pacific Coast and bought a hundred acres of 
wild hillside on the hills near Oakland, where 
he has an unobstructed view of the ships that 
pass in and out of the Golden Gate, and sees 
the first shy peep of the baby moon as it creeps 
up over the Alameda hills away to the cast 
and over the instep of Mount Diablo. 

On this tract the trolley car can never dis- 
turb the poet, for it is too steep to let even a 
mortgage stick. There were not enough trees 
on it to enable a sawmill to produce a tooth- 
pick, but now, after twenty years of effort 
these poet heights have trees growing 
famously, for the owner developed some baby 
springs for irrigating, and water and sunshine 
will make most anything grow anywhere in 
California. 

In the early frontier days Mr. Miller had 
the reputation of being always willing to share 
his last morsel with man or beast who stood in 


need, and the characteristic stuck to him in 
his prosperity. He felt that he was becoming 
selfish in monopolizing his new Paradise, and 
so he built at “The Hights” a large structure 
which he named “The House of All the 
World.” He furnished it comfortably and 
stocked its larder with plenty of plain food. 
He then invited all homeless men to come there 
and make at home. They were 
welcome without money. Everything was free. 
The only requirement was that they should 
cook their own food with wood sawed by them- 


themselves 


selves. 

For a while the plan worked well, and Poet 
Miller felt that he was judiciously sharing his 
prosperity with his fellow man. But soon 
there commenced to arrive the man who was 
opposed to work in any form, and who found 
it much easier to make his cook-fire by break- 
ing up the furniture than by sawing at the 
wood pile. Then came the man who had been 
absorbing the cup that cheers and his sten- 
torian songs about not going home until morn- 
ing rudely broke in on the poet’s sleep, for the 
poet had acquired the habit of going to rest 
with the birds and getting up to see them 
surround the early angleworm in the joyous 
morn, when his glistening goldfish were hop- 
ping around from post to post in the pond 
made by the poet’s hands below the spring. 

And when Mr. Miller found the latest band 
of wayfarers ignoring his notices and breaking 
up a bedstead for fuel, while a fat wood pile 
stood near by with its hands in its pockets,— 
why, then there was a fight. The visitors not 
only proposed to burn the bedstead, but also 
to throw its bald-headed owner on the fire. 
Miller proved to them that they could do 
neither, and they went away with the convic- 
tion that he must have roughed it some him- 
self. And he imbibed the conviction that most 
of the men who were accepting his hospitality 
were not worthy to be called his brothers, and 
the “welcome” sign at the foot of the hill was 
torn down and thrown into the gulch. “The 
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House of All the World” was put to better 
uses for a smaller part of the world, and Poet 
Miller found much more meritorious sources 
in which to let flow his love for mankind. 

J. W. ReEDINGTON. 


* 
GOD’S COUNTRY 


You may talk about your cities 
With their culture and their gold, 
And their palaces of marble 
And their archives dim and old; 
But for me the wide-flung prairies 
With the fragrance of the hay, 
And the call of mating songsters, 
And the sun-set clouds at play. 


You may talk about your music, 
You may talk about your art, 
And your operas Italian 
All to fill the hungry heart; 
But for me the virgin forest 
With its tangled maze of vines, 
And the wind-swept harps of Nature 
O’er the hills and through the pines. 


You may talk about your churches 
And your grand cathedral spires 

Where, on man-erected altars, 
Feebly burn celestial fires ; 

But for me the arch of Heaven 
Gilded with the sun-set bars, 

And the hand of God in Nature 
Pointing pathways to the stars. 


Cuaries L. Frazer. 
* 
A SAGEBRUSH FIESTA 


OME time during the present year the 

government of the United States will 
begin the expenditure of $350,000 upon an 
irrigation system on lands north of Pocatello, 
Idaho, an immense tract, which in the years 
when emigrants struggled across with ox 
teams toward lands of then greater promise 
was given over to the sage-brush and bunch- 
grass, the coyote and the prairie dog. Upon 
this tract of land many homesteaders have 
been located and sturdy settlers only await 
the coming of water through irrigation ditches 
to work the transformation of aridity into 
fertility, of a vast waste into fields of waving 
grain. Within two years at most, says L. 


Bush Livermore, of the Pocatello Tribune, 
the sage-brush will have disappeared from 
this tract and in its place will appear plebeian 
cabbage, the succulent onion, the saccharine 
beet, the palatable potato, the useful alfalfa 
and the fragrant hay. This writer suggests 
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that before this transformation is accom- 
plished it would be well for Pocatello to 
“hold a sage-brush fiesta in honor of the 
sage; to attire herself in wreaths of the plant; 
festoon her homes and highways with sprigs 
and wreaths of the plant, thus heaping 
homage upon the altar of a goddess who is 
about to be deposed but who is worthy of all 
honor for past greatness.” 

In commenting on the suggestion the Port- 
land Oregonian says “the idea is one to which 
the pioneers of Idaho shoutd take kindly. It 
is one which should touch with reminiscent 
glow the hearts of the early settlers of eastern 
Oregon and find echo in the hearts of those 
who yet linger from an earlier era and who 
passed over these wide sage plains with pain- 
ful, toiling footsteps, glad to leave them 
behind but holding them still in shadowy 
memory. 

“Who, having fifty years or more ago 
passed over that vast area that then seemed 
as but one of the waste places of the earth, 
albeit encompassed from horizon to horizon 
with a grandeur that was sublime, has forgot- 
ten the dull gray coloring that the sage-brush 
gave to the landscape and the pungent odor 
that it exhaled! It was not altogether useless 
to the invaders of its ancient domain, as it 
furnished the only fuel that could be procured 
for their campfires. The dull monotony that 
it presented to tired eyes found some recom- 
pense in its usefulness, while the tenacity that 
it showed in retaining a foothold upon the 
desert and its persistence in occupying every 
foot of land in all that vast expanse, might 
have been lessons in endurance and persever- 
ance, if such lessons were needed by the path- 
finders of civilization. 

“Be this as it may, the magic wand of water 
has been stretched over vast sections where 
once the sage-brush held sway, and yet larger 
areas are soon to come under the dominion of 
irrigation. Fire and the plow have been the 
instruments of its vanishment; water and the 
sower, grain in hand, will be the means of 
investing the land with newer, greener and 
more useful abundance. As an unwelcome 
guest that has tarried too long, the citizens of 
Idaho regard the sage. If they choose to 
make merry over its departure, if in mock 
regret they hang festoons of sage over their 
lintels and speak in serio-comic words of its 
erstwhile dominion over the land, let those 
who have known the monotony and the barren- 
ness of its long reign forbear to criticize the 
display of mock regret at the passing of this 
grisly monarch, but enter rather into the spirit 
of rejoicing that sees abundance follow in its 
sterile path,” 
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The total acreage in Idaho reclaimed or in 
process of reclamation by Federal Reclama- 
tion Service or under the Carey Act is as 
follows: 

UNDER THE CAREY ACT 
: Acres 
American Falls Canal and Power Co., Bing- 


DE DONT on dink cacwe occa Sarerews 400s 045 57,000 


Mullins Canal Co., Lincoln county.......... 6,500 
win Falls North Side, Cassia county...... 165,000 
[win Falls South Side, Lincoln county..... 240,000 
Lig Lost River, Custer and Blaine counties.. 79,000 

Idaho Irrigation Co., Blaine and Lincoln 
COMMER R SC coc occas cunice swiss eeneee<ae 110,000 
Glenns Ferry Co., Lincoln county.......... 26,000 
Canyon Canal Co., Canyon county.......... 6,000 
Marysville Canal Co., Fremont county...... 5,500 
Cedar Creek Canal Co., Cassia county...... 46,000 
Platt Irrigation Co., Bear Lake county...... 4,500 
Mud Lake Reservoir Co., Fremont county... 12,000 
Salmon River Project, Cassia county....... 140,000 
Owyhee Irrigation Cs., Owyhee county..... 3,000 
win Falls Pump System, Cassia county.... 21,000 
Grand Canyon Canal Co., Fremont county.. 9,000 
DOs cexscveneiuweenas i timawe ssuee So0,o00 

RECLAMATION SERVICE 

Minidoka Project, Cassia and _ Lincoln 

COUMMCEL esc oes cbs ssn cues tine mae ieis 130,000 


Boise-Payette Project, Ada and Canyon 


EMPRABNUMID corer 4 oo <0 5c (a sa 0:9 0 DISS OO Sb aK Re - 372,000 
Dubois Project, Fremont county.....-.eee+- 68,000 
BIGRAN s ois cnc ssate see wb eS ewinnseeaseeeaws, 400,000 
CME GOMES cise cd nceesnedceans eceeeels420,000 





The acreage in Idaho reclaimed or in pro- 
cess of reclamation by private enterprises is 
as follows: 


County Acres 

SOMA tua eit eine eceo iota ows ostow relax were 337,766.5 
MONG ccccinednvenGureecuneceeeawee 70,202.0 
NORE ERE Sac) cP Sina cts Gates oe cee 2,093.6 
Reine soe oe ho hs Cem tere cpaaieteaue s 134,864.3 
A Pe CPE Re eae 442,477.7 
OO SR SOE A CO hy he Seen Ret SENOS wma Renn ges 39,406.3 
AOWON os cern Ge SSG ped aOR ioe eae ale 491,603.0 
GOTT Wie ee em 122,148.5 
Custer 12,840.0 





ID ague a kaw eee web ens ae sehen 6,896.0 
MSS 55-5 0.0) bse osteo evans wis ioe enh eae 138,277.3 
BONN core Senin, Wak ata aces week ws SS 41,219.0 
SN a ado poe 8 xk RES eae 790,136.3 
DIE UPON ela ois kon ied cr elaih oa Dene ha 231,428.8 
| LP POPOL TET CC OCCT OORT POT Te 80,023.0 
| ee Seer eee ree eer 348,978.1 
Soe EG AEDES ESE ET ORE Se eee Me ee aR eR 1,020.3 
WW GTS RADIPOCO IN ce cos 1 701516 a Yecbns rw nhbi-b a vole 111,911.3 
NEEM rote cic laxe owe a Seis daa ia amoebae oe 4,789,174.9 
Beside all these there is the Fort Hall 


project where a $350,000 appropriation is to 
be expended by the Indian Office in Bannock 
county to reclaim sixty thousand acres. 
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BOUND FOR OREGON 

[As the prospective settler, with camp wagon, 

family, horses and cows, moves westerly he thus 


soliloquizes: ] 


I’m bound for the Oregon valleys 
The rivers and woods and game, 
For a home in the good green country 

I want to hold a claim; 
lor ma and the grown-up children 
Are tired of moving ‘round; 
I'm a going to find a clearing 
That’s good potato ground; 
I used to live in Oregon— 
And Oregon can’t be beat 
For there’s three things cheap in the web- 
foot state, 
The wood and water and meat. 


We'll cut down trees and build a home 
And turn the stock to graze; 

I'll have no fret and worry 
In my declining days; 

I'll have a six-foot fireplace, 
A garden by the creck, 

And over on the hillside 
Wild berries growing thick; 

With deer and grouse a plenty 
We'll have enough to eat, 

For almost free in the webfoot state— 
Are wood and water and meat. 


I'm going back to Oregon 
Where poor folks have a show, 
Where every thing you need to eat 
The rich damp soil will grow. 
The boys can work in lumber 
And I can hoe the peas; 
The girls will tend the dairy 
And ma can take her ease. 
I know the coast from north to south— 
An Oregon home’s complete, 
For there’s three things sure to reckon on— 
The wood and water and meat. 


Littian H. SHvEY. 
* 
A WOMAN’S VIGIL 


LITTLE below and opposite Sims sta- 

tion, on the Southern Pacific road to 
Oregon, lives A. L. Rabe with his wife. In 
order to reside in this charming locality, he had 
to build a foot bridge across the Sacramento 
river, suspended on a wire cable but partly 
resting on a concrete pillar built on a big 
rock one-third the span of the river from the 
railroad side. The bridge thus suspended was 
twenty feet above the low water mark. On the 
evening of March 19, 1907, after heavy down- 
pours of rain and moist snow, the river rose 
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higher than had been known for twenty years, 
tearing in its irresistible sweep not only the 
rocks which marked its former banks, but 
almost all the shrubs and trees that lined its 
banks. 

About 6 p. m. Mr. Rabe was at his cottage 
to take dinner with his wife, but being the 
section foreman of Sims station, and seeing 
the river within a few inches of the floor of 
the bridge, and conscious of the importance 
of his duty to the railroad in such an awful 
night, he had no time to take his evening meal 
for fear the bridge might be swept away and 
cut him from his crew and labors so much 
needed, so he bade his wife be of good heart 
and hurried away over the shaky bridge. She 
watched him disappear safe on the other side, 
but a minute later she saw the bridge torn 
from its fastening and crash into the foamy, 
whirling water. There she stood by the broken 
bridge in the darkness of that awful night 
and alone in the vastness of the cafion, isolated 
from any human help. She lived thus alone 
for three days, her husband and the people of 
the station being unable, because of packed 
snow, to use the cable and car stretched nearby 
across the river. N. M. 


* 
YOUNG MR. JONES 
By Ben Biow 


I wisht I had a name like other folks, 
Becuz the kids jist plaster me with jokes— 
Napoleon Alexander Cleveland Jones 
That’s it, it goes clean in an’ hits my bones. 

I reckon that’s why most folks calls me Bub, 





Ur maybe ’cuz my nose is awful snub, 

But anyway, I’m tired bein’ teased 

About my name, an’ I’d be mighty pleased 

If some ol’ uncle, ur ol’ aunt ’d make a will 

A-leavin’ me money, if paw ’d call me Bill. 

Bill Jones—gee whiz! I sure would like that 
name 

It wouldn’t hurt me none. I’d stay the same, 

My nose ’d still be snub ’n freckly ’s a toad, 

But I'd be bully glad to dump the load. 

Napoleon Alexander Cleveland Jones! 

Ain’t that enough to give a cow the groans? 

But one thing sure, the kid that gits too gay 

Finds he has business a callin’ him away, 

Becuz my hair ain’t red fur nothin’; IT kin 
scrap, 

An’ when I gits in one good solid rap 

The kid I plaster kind o’ stops an’ groans, 

An’ promises to call me “Freckly” Jones. 








SEATTLE’S BIG SHOW 


GREAT impetus has been given to 

building in Seattle by the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition, which will be held 
in that city in 1909, opening June 1 and clos- 
ing October 15. The people believed so 
thoroughly in the enterprise as one that will 
confer great benefits on the city that they 
subscribed $650,000 in a single day to finance 
it. The state of Washington has appropriated 
$1,000,000 for the exposition and all of the 
Pacific Coast states and many of the Eastern 
and Middle West states are going to partici- 
pate on a large scale. Congress will make a 
large appropriation for buildings and exhibits 
at the next session. 

The primary purpose of this world’s fair is 
to exploit Alaska and Yukon and _ the 
countries bordering upon the Pacific ocean. 
In addition it will demonstrate the marvelous 
progress of Western America. In accomplish- 
ing these objects it will confer benefits on the 
granite, marble and bronze interests by 
enlarging the present markets and opening up 
new ones. 

The emperor who said that he found Rome 
built of mud and left it built of marble may 
have been a “boomer” who was careless in his 
speech. In Seattle, there are, however, pio- 
neers who can say that they saw the city of 
wood and now see it of brick and stone in a 
great part, at least in the business district. 
Granite and marble are increasing in favor 
all the time. 

When people pay $350,000 for a double 
corner, that is for one hundred and twenty 
feet square, and expend $750,000 on a build- 
ing, it is reasonable to use the best material 
both as regards ornament and use. Some 
really modern buildings have set the pace. 
They have served to educate the public taste 
which now sets a high estimate on granite, 
marble and bronze ornamentation. This is a 
revolution that will not recede. Seattle is 
determined to have the best in dwellings, in 
business houses and in public buildings. 

John A. Soderberg, manager of the Index 
Granite Works, of Seattle, points with satis- 
faction to the silver medal and the certificate 
which he received at the St. Louis Exposition 
of 1904 for his display of granite. Having 
the fullest confidence in Washington granite 
he sent specimens there in competition with 
those exhibited by the best quarries in the’ 
entire country and results fully justified his 
judgment. 
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REALM OF THE RIO GRANDE 


Down on the sun-baked borderland, 
Out from the distant hills of blue, 
Over the sagebrush ard the sand, 
*Neath painted skies of every hue, 
Like a rattler—creeps the Rio Grande. 
It skirts the battlement’d hills, 
Lit by the twilight sky, 
Then sweeps o’er a meadow of liquid green 
Where the lazy cattle lie. 
Oh! a wond’rous realm and a wond’rous 
stream, 
With its sunlit, moonlit shimmer and 
sheen, 
Is the realm of the Rio Grande. 





*Neath burning star and moon it glides 
O’er a thousand miles of silver sand, 
Then mirrors to heaven the glow of dawn 
Stealing over the silent land— 
Does the creeping, crawling Rio Grande. 
By ancient hut and waterwheel, 
Where toiled the dweller of the past, 
Beyond the skyline’s rim it runs 
Until it greets the sea at last, 
Through a wond’rous realm, a wond’rous 
stream, 
With its sunlit, moonlit shimmer and 
sheen, 
This stream of the Rio Grande. 


Oh, I would that I knew your story well, 
As you journey to the sea. 
What a tale could you tell of a day that is 
past— 
What a tale to a dreamer like me— 
Your tale of the Rio Grande. 
You would tell of a people as old as the hills, 
Of a life that I know not of, 
You would speak of a day that has passed 
away 
Like the cloud ships passing above 
O’er your wond’rous realm and your 
wond’rous stream 
And your sunlit, moonlit shimmer and 
sheen— 
O’er your mystery, Rio Grande. 


Percy F. Monircomery. 


At El Paso, Texas, en route west on the 
“Overland.” ; 


* 
FACTS ABOUT MATCHES 


HE civilized nations of the world strike 

three million matches every minute of the 
twenty-four hours. Nearly one-half of these 
are ignited in this country. Americans use up 
the enormous total of seven hundred billion a 
year and have a larger match bill than any 
other nation in the world. 
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Hundreds of factories over the country are 
engaged in this industry about which the 
general public knows so little. Some of the 
plants are very large, one on the Pacific Coast 
covering two hundred and forty acres, with 
thirty-two miles of railroad which supplies the 
match machines with two hundred thousand 
feet of sugar pine and yellow pine logs a day. 

A statement of the number of cubic feet of 
wood which is actually converted into matches 
each year would convey only an inadequate 
idea of the number of trees required for the 
industry. For the manufacture of the match, 
the best grade of wood is necessary. Sap- 
wood, knotty or cross-grained timber will not 
do. This makes it necessary to search the best 
forests and pick out the choice trees only, and 
nothing but the choicest portions of the choice 
trees go to the match machines. It may be 
seen that the lumberman sweeps over a wide 
area in search of suitable timber to feed into 
the match machines. 

Seldom is the little splinter tipped with 
sulphur, or some other substance to be ignited 
by friction, given even scant mention in the 
consideration of the depletion of the world’s 
finest forests, yet the manufacturers of these 
little fire sticks are as much concerned over 
the timber supply question as any other class 
of men engaged in an industry whose welfare 
depends on the use of forest products. 

It might be supposed that because matches 
are small the makers of them would utilize 
scraps and leftovers. This is never the case; 
matches are not by-products. The match 
machine takes the finest timber and what it 
rejects goes to the by-product yard, and the 
by-product end of the match business becomes 
the largest end, so far as bulk is concerned. 
Among the by-products turned out by the 
large Pacific Coast factory just mentioned 
are one thousand doors and eight hundred 
sashes daily. 

As a matter of fact, it would be impossible 
to carry on the match business at all, at 
present prices, if the rejectéd lumber were 
not worked into something else. The room 
where matches are made is frequently the 
smallest department df a match factory. The 
larger portions contain the sawmills and plan- 
ing mills where doors, sash, shingles, lath, 
siding, posts, cordwood and many _ other 
salable commodities are made ready for 
market. 

This country, although it has the most 
abundant material and the finest machinery 
in the world for the purpose, does not manu- 
facture enough matches to supply the home 
market. Thousands of dollars worth are 
annually imported from Germany, Austria, 
France, Sweden, and other countries where 
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they are made by cheaper labor and poorer 
machinery, and usually from higher priced 
wood, though it is not better than what is 
grown in the American forests. The imports 
are largely safety matches which can be 
struck only on the box or other specially pre- 
pared surface. 

Wood for matches is a much more serious 
problem in some of the European countries 
than it yet is in the United States. The most 
suitable match timber is pine, linden, aspen, 
white cedar, poplar, birch, and_ willow. 
Others, however, are occasionally used. Ger- 
many imports willow and aspen from Russia. 
Some time ago the German match manufac- 
turers petitioned the Minister of Agriculture 
to cause the foresters to plant aspen in the 
state forests to supply wood for matches with- 
out importing it. A similar petition to their 
government was presented by the French 
manufacturers of matches who wanted a home 
supply. At the same time the Russian manu- 
facturers of matches asked their government 
to take measures to check the export of match 
wood to foreign countries, because the material 
is needed at home. 

In the United States, as well as in Canada, 
a diligent search for choice forests is main- 
tained, and very large tracts have been bought 
by companies in the match business, not only 
to meet present demands, but to provide for 
years to come. In a singie year one match 
company cut two hundred and twenty-five 
million board feet of pine in the Lake Region. 
The cut, however, in that instance was 
exceptionally large in order to save the timber 
which was at that time threatened by the 
ravages of a bark beetle. There are more 
than one hundred and fifty match manufac- 
turers in the United States, and about half 
that number in Canada. 

Matches are manufactured in many ways 
and with numerous kinds of machines, and for 
that reason a description of an operation in 
one factory would not apply to another. 
Nearly every manufacturing company has 
machinery made specially for its use, and 
covered by patents, and it also employs proc- 
esses discovered or devised by its own 
chemists and mechanics, and kept secret to 
prevent rivals from obtaining and profiting 
by them. Some time ago an American com- 
pany sold the right to use its special machines 
in France, obtaining $100,000 in cash and an 
equal sum yearly as royalty. This shows how 
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much depends on the machines, and how much 
a match manufacturer will pay to get the 
best. Only by using the best that is obtainable 
is competition possible. A single machine 
has been known to turn out one hundred 
and seventy-seven million, nine hundred and 
twenty-six thousand, four hundred matches 
in one day—boxed and labeled ready for 
shipment. 

Some matches are shaved with the grain 
from sawed blocks, some are cut both ways by 
saws. In some factories the blocks are boiled 
to make them cut easily. By some machines a 
boiled or steamed log is revolved on its own 
axis and a shaving—the thickness of a match 
—is cut round and round. This shaving is at 
the same time cut into lengths and split into 
match sticks. There is hardly a limit to the 
variety of methods employed. Round matches 
are made by forcing them through dies. The 
Japanese make paper matches, which are 
wood after all. 

In common with other industries of the 
United States depending upon existing forests, 
the match-makers are within sight of a short- 
age in the wood supply. When present timber 
holdings have been depleted, they can not be 
duplicated. If forced to economize, the people 
of this country might get along with fewer 
than twenty-five or thirty matches a day each 
as at present, but they will probably insist on 
having them, and will demand, as in Germany 
and France, that foresters plant and grow 
timber especially for matches. This could 
readily be done if forests were placed under 
management and were no longer left to run 
wild, and produce cordwood and brush when 
they ought to grow merchantable timber. 

Conservative management of timber lands 
is assured for only one-fifth of this country’s 
forested areas, the part contained in the 
national forests is under the administration 
of the United States Forest Service. By cut- 
ting only the mature trees and protecting the 
new growth by keeping out fires, the national 
forests will be made to yield indefinitely. It 
can not be expected that this small part of 
the nation’s forest will supply the demand for 
future generations and the one hope in sight 
is that users of wood, including the match 
manufacturers, will insure the permanence of 
their business by applying the principles 
of forestry in the management of timber 
lands. 
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THE TENTH MUSE: 


HE Muse of Advertisement, fresh from 

America, was paying a short visit to her 
nine older sisters at their summer home over- 
looking the waters of the Aigean. She had 
flung her traveling cloak aside, and in default 
of anything more comfortable, was sitting on 
her suit case, her back against a marble 
column. 

“Nice view you have here,” she remarked 
condescendingly. “It would look very well on 
a summer hotel circular. Believe I'll make a 
sketch or two before I go; remind me!” 

“A reproduction of our view would hardly 
be of use to you,” said one of her sisters 
stiffly, “tas there are no summer hotels here 
where it would be recognized.” 

“Bless you! that doesn’t matter in the least, 
nobody expects to recognize a view on a 
circular. I'll stick in a few yachts and a canoe 
or two and it will be just the thing. You 
don’t any of you draw, do you? You might 
help me out. Speaking of drawing, what a 
jolly lot of posters you would make! Classic 
figures are awfully effective on a dark back- 
ground.” 

The sisters moved uneasily; they did not 
relish the idea of being a jolly lot of any- 
thing. 

“You are not very classic yourself, are 
you?” said the Muse of Comedy trying to be 
good-natured. 

“Well, hardly!” glancing with amusement 
at her short skirt and patent leathers, “but I 
know the correct thing when I see it. For 
instance, this house of yours is a beauty, only 
I hate to see so much waste space. Look at 
those pillars! You could paste handbills all 
over them—and as for that three cornered 
space over the porch—you could get an ad in 
there that would be seen all over the neigh- 
borhood. If I owned this building I’d make it 
pay for its keep!” 

“Desecration!” murmured the Muse of 
Tragedy indignantly. There was a horrified 
silence, broken by a yawn from the Muse of 
Advertisement. 

“Great Scott, but I’m tired!” she exclaimed 
flinging her arms behind her head. “You 
people here have no idea of the work I have 
to do. You each of you attend to one thing 
and have done with it but there is nothing 
from a novel to a porous plaster that I don’t 
have to foist on a gullible public. I hope you 
don’t want anything of me for a while because 
I've come here to rest.” 

“That which we inspire has no need of your 
services,” said the Muse of Poetry a trifle 
disdainfully. “Its intrinsic merit is sufficient 


to ” 
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“Intrinsic merit! How are people to know 
that it has any intrinsic merit unless they are 
made to look at it? That is where I come in, 
and precious little notice anything would get 
in these rushing days if I were laid up! I 
have to start new inventions and keep up the 
general interest in the old ones; what is more, 
I have to find attractive names for them and 
that alone is no easy matter. Families haven’t 
called me in to name the baby yet but that is 
probably only a question of time.” 

“T think you are inclined to overrate your 
importance,” said the Muse of Tragedy 
gravely. “Your usefulness in regard to mere 
schemes is doubtless all you claim, but surely 
the individual can hardly invoke your aid for 
his own person?” 

“He can’t, can’t he? Well, it is very evident 
that you have never visited my part of the 
world during a presidential election. There 
are a few individuals who invoke my aid 
pretty extensively about that time. Of course 
I handle a president rather differently from 
a patent medicine. It won’t do to advertise 
him on a fence or on a flat rock; he must be 
put in shop windows or strung across the 
street with flags and things like a wash hung 
out to dry. There is an etiquette in my pro- 
fession as well as in others. And as for your 
protegés”—pointing to her sisters of the 
stage—“they take up more of my time than 
all the rest put together.” 

“Tf things are as you say (“They frequently 
aren't,” interpolated the newcomer), we have 
indeed come to a strange pass! Is there no 
place where facts can stand alone, unadorned 
by your well-meant, but—pardon me—some- 
what erratic decorations? Surely those stir- 
ring records of current events, the daily 
papers that you so often send us, are in the 
nature of things independent of aught else 
but truth?” 

The Muse of Advertisement looked around 
her with a pitying smile. 

“You are a set of antiques! Why, the daily 
papers are my greatest achievement. Any- 
thing can be advertised by their means— 
from a rich débutante to the newest thing in 
murders.” 

“T can not think but that you exaggerate,” 
said the Muse of History, whose beliefs died 
hard. “But if not, what need is there of our 
continuing our avocations?” 

“Why, to help me out,” gayly replied the 
Muse of Advertisement. “You aren’t entirely 
useless, you know, because of course I have 
to have something to advertise and if you 
strike, I will have to do your work and mine, 
too, and that would really be too much even 
for me. And that reminds me—there is a new 
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play that I promised to help out so I’m afraid 
I can’t stay with you as long as I intended. 
But I'll be on the .»okout for your new pro- 
ductions and push them as fast as I can, 
whether they’re good or not. And next time 
I come I'll bring you the latest thing in rock- 
ing chairs—not classic but comfortable. If 
you can introduce them on Olympus I'll see 
that you get a fair commission. Well, so 
long!” 

And bestowing nine hasty kisses upon her 
bewildered sisters, the Muse of Advertise- 
ment gathered up her belongings and 
departed. 


Eunice Warp. 
* 


“TIME FER’ BED” 


When I take up a story book 
That interests a kid, 

An’ I git settled down to look 
At what the hero did, 

Ma’s sure to come around my way, 
An’ pat me on the head, 

Nen look up at the clock and say: 
“Come, Willie; time fer bed!” 


Maybe I’ve reached the bully part 
Of Buckskin Bill’s big fight; 
He’s stabbed three Injins to the heart, 
An’ put the rest to flight. 
An’ while I’m hurryin’ to see 
The trouble on ahead, 
Ma’s allus sure to say to me: 
“Come, Willie; time fer bed!” 


They never lemme sit up late, 
When we have company; 

An’ nen they allus make me wait 
Until the rest have tea. 

An’ even if I’m feelin’ fine, 
Ma knocks things in the head 

By sayin’, when the clock strikes nine: 
“Come, Willie; time fer bed!” 


When Uncle Henry spins a yarn 
About the war, you know, 

W’y, then a boy don’t care a darn 
How fast the minnits go. 

An’ when he tells of battles—gee! 
An’ how he fit an’ bled, 

Nen ma butts in an’ calls to me: 
“Come, -Willie; time fer bed!” 


Sometimes I study hard at night, 
When I would druther quit; 

Nen ma don’t seem to care a mite 
How awful late ’twill git; 

But when I want to have my way, 
Ma allus raises Ned, 

Buhcause she’s mighty sure to say: 
“Come, Willie; time fer bed!” 


E. A. BrininsToo.. 


SOPHISTRIES 


There ain’t so much in gettin’ mad 
An’ go a-poutin’ about, 

An’ swearin’ that it isn’t so 
When someone finds it out, 

For I was mad at Katy Brown 
For three whole weeks last spring, 

An’ a runty kid called Reddy Smith, 
Got all the cakes an’ things 

That she had brung to school to me, 
An’ he ate ’em awful slow, 

An’ hung around where I was at— 
So I guess I ought to know. 


An’ there ain’t so much in teflin’ lies 
An’ swearin’ that they’re true, 

For mostly every single time 
Someone will tell on you. 

When Reddy Smith an’ me an’ Bill 
Went swimmin’ in the lake, 

The teacher tied us side by side 
Out at the “laughin’ stake” 

Av’ all the school poked fun at us, 
An’ called me “Liar Joe,” 

An’ Katy Brown turned up her nose— 
So I guess I ought to know. 


An’ there ain’t so much in stealin’ jam 
An’ tarts an’ things like that, 

Aw’ if you’re asked if it was you 
Think “maybe ’twas the cat!” 

For just the time that you are sure 
You didn’t leave no trail, 

Your Ma will find a terrible lot 
Around your finger nail. 

She’ll never even hesitate 
But fill your soul with woe 

With just whatever’s handiest— 
An’ I guess I ought to know. 


An’ there ain’t so much in bein’ big, 
An’ smokin’ cigarettes, 

An’ tryin’ bites off Father’s plug, 
An’ tyin’ cans to pets, 

*Cause once I did all this an’ more 
An’ when I went to bed 

I had to crawl in awful deep, 
An’ cover up my head. 

That night I had a dreadful dream 
Of where Ma says Ill go— 

I don’t think I’d just like the place— 
An’ I guess I ought to know. 


Rartew H. Worstey. 
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A PROSPECTOR’S PERIL 

| YOU climb the divide which separates 

the great Borax valley from the Pana- 
mint, you see the old Nadeau trail stretching 
away up the sun-parched waste for ninety 
miles or more until it terminates near Owens 
Lake. Far to the left is Shepherd’s Cafion, 
and equally far to the right, looking across 
the low mesa lands, is King’s Cafion, the 
canon which was near being the final resting 
place of the hero of the following story. - 

Henry King was fascinated with the idea 
that here, in this remote wilderness, a cafion 
should have been named for him, and, moved 
by a sort of superstitious feeling for which 
he could not account, he somehow grew to 
believe that those frowning walls contained 
a fortune for him, and he started in to pros- 
pect them. He was not in any sense a tender- 
foot. He had worked for years in the devious 
ridges and plateaus of the Mother Lode, and 
he knew every camp in Trinity county, from 
Angels to Anvil Springs as well as the Broad- 
way lounger knows his favorite calling places 
along that world-famous thoroughfare. The 
cafion frowns down alike upon the just and 
the unjust with a long, black line of basaltic 
rocks, and it was upon the edge of one of 
these ridges which formed the sides of the 
great cut that King made his first essay in 
search of the fortune which he felt sure 
awaited him. 

At the top of the hill he had found a little 
leader, and without observing that the ground 
was growing steeper at every step, with the 
keenness of an old miner he followed it right 
to the edge of the cliff, and down and down, 
step by step, stopping only here and there to 
strike a fugitive blow with his prospect pick 
and to assure himself that he was still upon 
the stringer. All of a sudden his foot slipped 
and he began to slide downward. At first, he 
was not alarmed, for this had happened to 
him several times in other places, but when he 
found that his utmost efforts were ineffectual 
to bring him to a stop, he turned on his face 
and drove, again and again, his pick into the 
yielding soil. Finally he bumped against a 
big stone, was thrown on his back and hurled 
forward into space. 

Down and down he shot, clutching at every- 
thing in his path, and nearer and nearer he 
approached the edge of the big ravine which 
dipped below him for nearly a thousand feet. 
The next moment he would have been over 
the edge, when his foot struck squarely 
against a boulder, and he was brought up, all 
standing, against a small mountain-oak stump, 
which was struggling through the rocky soil, 
and seemed to have been placed there for the 
express purpose of saving his life. 
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He lay, with one arm thrown up above his 
head, where he had wound it around a rock, 
and with his feet ‘against the stump, for 
nearly ten minutes, catching the breath which 
had been nearly thumped out of his body, and 
muttering incoherent prayers to himself, for 
he was dizzy with the rough, long downward 
flight, and considering himself as well-nigh 
lost, his thoughts had fled to eternity, and his 
spirit, thus etherially inclined, came slowly 
and reluctantly back to earth. And then he 
did the most foolish thing it was possible for 
a man to do—he looked downward. 

Far below him the earth seemed to float, as 
it were, in a milky. atmosphere, and through 
this he could dimly discern the sage-brush, 
looking like birdsnests dotting the rocky 
landscape. Each little projection marked 
the enormous distance of his inevitable fall. 
His head swam, a faintness overtook him, and 
he lost consciousness. When he recovered 
himself a few minutes later, Henry King saw 
that his arm had relaxed its hold of the rock 
above his head and that his foothold on the 
mountain-oak stump alone prevented him 
from being hurled into the abyss. As he lay 
in a half unconscious state, he heard a voice 
say to him distinctly, “My son, turn over on 
your face, take hold of the rock again, do not 
look downward. It is your only chance for 
life.” 

“That is the voice of my mother,’ he 
groaned. And somehow he managed to turn 
over on his face, keeping his heel ground into 
the insecure footing afforded by the stump of 
the mountain-oak. Very cautiously he raised 
his arm and clutched the rock. He placed 
some of his weight upon it, and it bore him 
up. Somewhat encouraged he raised his head, 
and with the instinct that long acquaintance 
with the mountains had given him began to 
pick out a way wp the precipice. Then he 
swung one arm loose and began to cut a small 
step with his pick about a foot above his free 
leg, at about the knee. He placed his foot 
in this and rested his weight on it. 

“To the right, Henry,” said the voice. 

He glanced to the right, and changing his 
pick from his left hand to his right he cut 
another step. Slowly he dragged his foot up 
and gained the coveted position. That also 
held. 

He was so exhausted by this time that he 
lay like a dead man, and he must have con- 
tinued in this position for some minutes, not 
daring to move. Suddenly he was conscious 
of the whirr of huge wings, and he felt rather 
than saw the sky darken above him as two 
huge buzzards swept slowly above his head. 
He thought he could detect the horrible odor 
of these carrion birds. He tried to shout at 
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them to scare them away, but his parched 
tongue clove to the roof of his mouth, and his 
organs of speech refused their office. 

“To the right,” repeated the voice. 

He regained courage and cut another step. 
One of the buzzards came and perched within 
two or three feet of him. He disengaged his 
hand—his right hand, long enough to detach a 
particle of soil and fling it at the ill-omened 
bird. It fluttered heavily away. Then he cut 
another step. 

He began to breathe easier, when all of a 
sudden he heard a peculiar sound. It was 
the rattle of a snake. He raised his head and 
looked up. It was a sidewinder within a few 
feet of him, curled to strike. He cut another 
step, lifted his pick, and transfixed this horror 
so that it writhed and spit at him. He held 
it thus until he could summon up nerve 
enough to withdraw the pick and deal it a 
death blow. 

Ten minutes later he cut another step, and 
then, entirely recovering his nerve, he per- 
ceived that he was on the very spot where he 
had begun to slip. In all he estimated he had 
only fallen fifty feet, and it had seemed like 
a thousand. 

This reassured him tremendously. He rose 
to his feet and began to walk up the almost 
perpendicular sides of the cafion by moving 
sidewise. He was now entirely out of danger, 
and it struck him as peculiar that the voice 
should keep on repeating: “To the right.” 

He determined to follow its instructions, 
and he moved to the right. In twenty feet 
his attention was riveted on a peculiar object. 
It was a mass of dun colored rock, sprinkled 
with what he at first took to be copper pyrites. 
It was a quartz which ran rich in gold. He 
returned later with men and materials, and 
the famous King’s Cafion Mine was opened. 
Nobody can persuade King that the voice he 
heard when he was on the verge of destruc- 
tion was not that of his mother. 

Joun B. JEFFERY. 
* 


ACROSS THE PLAINS TO SUNSET 
LAND 


Across the plains to sunset land 
Drift and shimmer the arid sands, 
Naught thereon the glare to assuage 
Save thorny cacti, yucca and sage; 
Heat and drought and drifting sand, 
Across the plains to sunset land. 


A traveler speeds on wings of steam 
Across the plains where red sands gleam, 
Weary and yearning for grasses green, 
Moist south wind and river’s sheen, 
He looks far o’er the burning sand 
Across the plains toward sunset land. 
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Withered and drooping with thirst and heat, 
A handful of blossoms upon a seat; 
Fresh and fragrant they were at morn, 
But languished now in blight forlorn; 
The traveler seized them with strong distaste 
And cast them forth on desert’s waste. 


Blossom and bud and seedpod lay 
Burnt and withered, until one day 
By chance, or design, on the arid plain 
There fell a grateful shower of rain; 
The seed sank down in yielding sand 
Of the plains that lead to sunset land. 


And lo! on the road to sunset land 
A bright spot sprang in arid sand! 

A very marvel of green and gold! 
And travelers gazed with joy untold, 
Refreshed and fed by that sight in sand, 

Across the plains to sunset land. 


Across life’s plains discomforts throng, 
The sands are hot, the day is long, 
Lo! thrills the soul with keen delight 
As bloom and burgeon on our sight, 
The seed long sown by unknown hands 
Across the plains to sunset land. 
May Byrn Crowe. 


* 
SPOKANE INVADERS 


N INTERESTING invasion of Spokane 

and Inland Empire business men is 
apprehended by Californians during Febru- 
ary. A special train to be known as “The 
Iniand Empire Special” is scheduled to leave 
Spokane on Friday, February 7, heading 
from the land of pine trees and gold nuggets 
to the land of oranges, climate and tourists. 
The train is scheduled to reach Portland on 
February 8, and to leave there on the day 
following (Sunday). On Monday, February 
10, at Sacramento, the party will be welcomed 
to California by Governor Gillett, and will 
continue to San Francisco, where there will be 
two days of entertainment. On Wednesday 
the party will start south. They will be at 
Del Monte and Paso Robles on Thursday; at 
Santa Barbara on Friday, and will arrive at 
Los Angeles that same evening. Several 
talkers are going along, and their after- 
dinner speeches have certainly been prepared 
long in advance in order that they may 
distance the wonderful speeches which they 
will receive in the California oratorical belt. 
The excursion is under the auspices of 
the Spokane Chamber of Commerce and the 
Spokane Merchants Association. It was 
planned by William McMurray, the general 
passenger agent of the Harriman lines in 
Oregon, and promises to be a notable mid- 
winter event. 
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MRS. ROBERTS OF SACRAMENTO 


AST fall I went to Sacramento on busi- 

ness that delayed me for a couple of days. 
For breakfast one morning at the hotel I 
called for eggs. They were so fresh and nice 
that I mentioned the fact to the steward. He 
said: 

“Yes, we get most of our eggs from a widow 
who lives a couple of miles out to the south of 
town. We can depend on her eggs and take 
all she brings. By the way, if you want to see 
a picture of peace and prosperity, it will pay 
you to go out to her place. It will knock that 
pessimistic feeling better than anything I 
know.” 

The suggestion was taken, and in the after- 
noon I drove out the M street road for a mile 
or more and then turned to the right, passing 
through one of the many thrifty new colony 
tracts which are extending the city in every 
direction. The place was easily found, being 
one of the neatest and brightest looking in that 
part. Under the boughs of a giant evergreen 
oak was a tiny cottage of only two rooms, the 
front and sides of which were literally covered 
with a climbing rose bush, still showing many 
masses of pink flowers; earlier it must have 
been a blaze of color. 

At the back was a little stable, also shaded 
by the oak, and against it a shed. In the shed 
was a light cart, and through the open door of 
the stable could be seen the hind quarters of a 
well-fed pony. All about were chickens of the 
white leghorn strain, evidently out for their 
evening run. There was less than an acre 
altogether in the enclosure, about half in culti- 
vation, and the balance in chicken yards and 
houses. 

At the door of the cottage stood a comfort- 
able-faced, wholesome-looking woman of mid- 
dle age. Beside her, with his hand on her arm, 
was a boy, a cripple, possibly twelve or four- 
teen years of age, who like his mother, was 
plainly but neatly dressed. 

In response to my salutation and inquiry the 
woman said: 

“Yes, I am Mrs. Roberts and I don’t mind 
telling you all about it. Of course it was hard 
work for a while and I had to save pretty close, 
but it is all right now, and Joe and I are safe.” 

As she spoke she stroked the boy’s head who 
looked up affectionately, the love-light in his 
eyes betokening that sweet comradeship which 
is more and higher even than filial feeling. 
She invited the stranger in and insisted on 
dispensing hospitality. Then she told her story 
quietly, sometimes pathetically, in words 
simple and direct. 
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“My husband was a tinsmith in Ohio,” she 
said, “and at first we were very happy. He 
made good wages and we saved a little money. 
Life looked bright to us then, and we dreamed 
of the day when we should have a little home 
in our native city, where, after a while, my 
husband planned to set up in business for 
himself. Then Joe was born, poor child, the 
dearest and best boy ever given to a mother—” 

Here Joe drew his mother’s face to him and 
kissed her. 

“But he was never strong and the neighbors 
all said I would never raise him. He was 
always lame—born a cripple. He can not run 
and play like the other boys, so I guess that’s 
why he likes to stay so much with his mother.” 

Another demonstration of affection on the 
part of Joe and a murmur. “But my mother’s 


so good!” 


Then she resumed her tale: “But bad luck 
came, for Mr. Roberts caught cold coming 
home from his lodge meeting one wet night. 
It settled on his lungs, and he got worse and 
worse till he could only work a few days in 
the week. At last he got so bad the doctors 
decided that the only hope of saving his life 
was to come to California. = 

“T had a sister in Sacramento, where her 
husband had a fine job in the blacksmith shop 
at the railroad shops, and I wanted to go there. 
But the doctors advised us to go to Santa 
Barbara, because of the warm climate, so we 
drew what was left of our money out of the 
bank and went to Santa Barbara. 

“At first Mr. Roberts seemed some better 
and we thought he was going to get well, but 
afterward, he was taken bad again, and in 
just six months after we went to Santa 
Barbara he was dead. It was too late and I 
guess nothing could have saved him. I buried 
him there, but since I moved up here I have 
had his body brought up to Sacramento, where 
I can tend his grave. He was a splendid hus- 
band and as kind and good a man as God 
ever made. 

“We had lived as economically as we could, 
but when he died there was less than twenty 
dollars in the house. Poor soul, he cried half 
the time before he died, because he wasn’t 
leaving me more, for all I had was a thousand 
dollars insurance money in the order, for we 
were always careful to keep the dues paid up. 

“My sister had been writing me how fast 
Sacramento was growing and what a good 
chance there was to buy property there. So 
as soon as I got the insurance money, I came 
up here to Sacramento. I found this piece of 
land and because of the oak tree—for I 
always did like them—I bought these five lots 
and paid for them. They cost me $750, though 
I got a little off because I paid cash for them. 
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“Then I borrowed money to make the 
improvements, eight hundred dollars alto- 
gether, from the building and loan society, 
and had my house and barn, fences, and 
chicken houses built. I started with only fifty 
chickens, and have had pretty good luck, for 
now I have nearly three hundred hens, and as 
I feed them plenty and keep them warm and 
clean, they do fine, although I sell all the 
young roosters and old hens. Even in winter 
I get more eggs than any of my neighbors. 

“At first we used to sell our eggs near by, 
but I soon found I could get better prices in 
the city at the hotels, and so I got Fanny, my 
horse, and a cart. Fanny’s old, but she’s sound 
and gentle, and I go into town about three 
times a week, according to how many eggs I 
am getting. They give me all the scraps, too, 
for the taking away, and I give them to my 
hens along with other feed. 

“Joe and I have had to work very hard, and 
at first Joe could not do much, he was so 
young, but he was always willing and I could 
hardly hold him back. Now he does more than 
I do and takes care of the garden altogether. 
I used to have to hire that done before he got 
to do it, and it cost a lot of money. It’s nearly 
seven years since we came up here, but now its 
all paid for.” 

Here the good woman ran gayly into the 
other room and brought back a deed duly 
signed, sealed and recorded, in which she was 
denominated the owner of certain lots, etc., in 
Sacramento county. “Besides that,” said she, 
“we've got money in the bank. It’s in Joe’s 
name and isn’t to be drawn out until he’s 
twenty-one, though he’s man enough now in 
good common sense to beat half the grown-ups 
in the country. 

“Oh, I take it easy now, and Sundays often 
Joe and I hitch up Fanny and we drive to the 
cemetery to put flowers on father’s grave. 
I’ve had a monument put up on it, too. 

“See, here’s Mr. Roberts’s picture,” pointing 
to an enlargement on the wall, “it isn’t like he 
used to be, for it was taken in Santa Barbara 
after he was sick, but it’s the best we have. 
And I want Joe to be like his father.” 

I drove back to the hotel for dinner, filled 
with admiration for what pluck and a cheerful 
heart could do in the broad valley of the 
Sacramento. Rep Jason. 


THE LITTLE CHAP 


I am not rich in gold and lands, 
I own no city blocks; 
I have no railroads on my hands, 
I own no bonds nor stocks; 
Yet wealth exhaustless fills my lap, 
I’m rich as I can be, 
Because at home a little chap 
Just thinks a heap of me. 


I don’t go much on dress and show, 
In fact, I’m somewhat tough; 
My English isn’t choice, I know, 
They call me blunt and bluff. 
And yet, I do not care a rap 
That these shortcomings be, 
As long as that same little chap 
Just thinks a heap of me. 


The world has many ups and downs 
For me, and always had; 

I get the knocks and jeers and frowns, 
And oft the days are sad. 

But one joy spans the widened gap, 
And sunshine then I see— 

It is the face of that wee chap 
Who thinks so much of me. 


Oft days are filled with drear and dread, 
And, hanging like a pall, 

The darkened clouds droop overhead, 
And blot out sun and all, 

And then it is I turn, mayhap, 
From world-cares to be free, 

To just one dimpled little chap 
Who thinks a heap of me. 


When I go home from work at night, 
Oft with a troubled mind, 

One toddling youngster greets my sight, 
And cares are left behind; 

And then I toss aside my cap, 
And dance upon my knee 

That tousle-headed little chap 
Who thinks the world of me. 


And when I go to my reward, 
And earth recedes from view, 

I'll be content to pass, dear Lord, 
The darkened valley through, 

If, nestling in my palm, mayhap 
To guide me up to Thee, 

I feel the hand of that wee chap 
Who thinks so much of me. 


E. A. Brininstoo.. 
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“THE PENINSULA” 


INTERESTING DETAILS CONCERNING SAN MATEO’S 
NEW HOTEL 


66 HE PENINSULA,” a great modern 

caravansary is in the suburbs of San 
Francisco. Geographically it is down that 
other peninsula upon the tip of which San 
Francisco is built and is part of the 
enterprise of San Mateo citizens, but it is 
just far enough away from the clamor of the 
electric hammer in the metropolis, to prove 
attractive to that growing host of people who 
want to live in two places at once. The Penin- 
sula belongs to the march of empire, or at 
least to the progress going on within the 
empire, and is so evidently an outcome of the 
Bay Shore cut-off line of railway as to arrest 
attention. A remarkable development is 
taking shape down the line of the Southern 
Pacific, and while this is about the only 
direction in which San Francisco can expand, 
the present rapid movement is directly the 
result of rapid transit. The climate has some- 
thing to do with it, and the green fields. The 
countryside is coming to its own everywhere, 
but business intzrests hold the front, and 


thousands can only follow their longings for 
the countryside because the railroad has cut 
out the miles. To-day the Peninsula is built 
because the Southern Pacific railway schedule 
says “thirty minutes to San Mateo.” 

Look at some of the underlying reasons. 
Hysterical people are afraid of the over- 
growth of cities, and think the home is in 
danger from the increase of hotels. But the 
instinct of development is wise. We get at 
results by the shortest road. We ease the 
pressure where we can for the sake of results. 
Commerce builds the city, and the strain of 
the city builds the suburban hotel. The 
strenuous work in the one invites to—almost 
necessitates—rest in the other. It is an added 
strain to keep up a home. The “help” ques- 
tion alone is a nightmare, and it is rather 
aggravated than otherwise by labor organiza- 
tions, and if a man can escape from its 
oppression by transferring all worry to the 
hotel keeper, he will do it. If he can slip 
nightly into a great establishment—a kind of 
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interurban palace among the trees—and dine 
and sleep in peace, with no servants to worry 
about, to conciliate, or grumble at and pay, 
and go back to his business refreshed, it will 
more and more seem the thing to do. He does 
not have to provide an establishment of his 
own, to give employment to plumbers and 
furnish with servants and bric-a-brac; the 
hotel takes that all off his hands. 

This movement receives an added impulse 
from two sources—the growing sense of the 
value of fresh air and out-door life, and the 
development of rapid transit. The railroad is 
a tremendous factor to-day, and touches life 
socially as well as commercially, along the line 
of the nerves as well as the lines of business. 
An express train expresses the spirit of haste, 
makes it concrete, and a procession of these 
modern Mercurys—these shuttles of steam 
and steel flying back and forth weaving the 
social and industrial bonds—are a_ steady 


invitation to the country. Now that the rail- 
road sends its trains out every hour, or half- 
hour, or less, into the quiet of green fields, 
and palatial houses of entertainment are down 
there where we can have all the out-doors we 
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have time for, and all the indoor comforts we 
care to pay for, all quite outside the zone of 
noise and dust and worry in the city, it is as 
certain as that twice two is not a minus 
quantity, that a lot of city people will go 
down there and live, the man to take his wife 
and children to stay, while he shuttles back 
and forth daily to business. And when you 
remember that the atmosphere of these places 
is clean every way above the city average, and 
that the society gathered under these great 
hotel roofs nightly is somewhat better sifted 
than usual, you can not but concede that the 
evolution is natural, and the adjustment is 
wise. The strain of the knapsack on the 
shoulders in the daily doublequick which we 
call “the march of civilization” is relieved, and 
life is divested of some of its friction. 

Now, something of this same spirit of 
adjustment to conditions has built The 
Peninsula. It meets a felt want. It comes in 
response to needs, and the two or three great 
factors that influenced its construction will 
insure its success. These are proximity to the 
city, swift and frequent train service, and the 
beauty and climate of the San Mateo region. 
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Take the last first. It is not too much to 
say that in the whole length and breadth of 
California there is no better or more delightful 
climate than that of the Santa Clara valley. 
It becotnes a little more bracing as we come 
toward San Francisco, but that San Mateo 
has left nothing to be desired in point of 
climatic comfort, is shown by the choice 
of this region in an early day by San Fran- 
cisco’s kings of finance. The most famous 
country homes of any state were builded down 
beyond the San Bruno hills. The home of 
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absence of heat in summer and of cold in 
winter have attracted others whose fine country 
homes are everywhere in evidence, so that the 
valley has become a marvelous garden. It is 
simply one of the most charming residence 
districts in any country. 

San Mateo is but twenty-one miles from San 
Francisco, and with a straightaway line, at 
water level, the distance is covered in thirty 
minutes, and by from thirty to forty trains 
daily. This brings the city within easy reach, 
and the dweller in The Peninsula can reach 








ON THE FLOWER-LINED VERANDA 


Ralston (afterward the possession of Senator 
Sharon) was at Belmont, two and a half 
miles beyond San Mateo; ten miles beyond 
was that of Leland Stanford, while space 
would fail to more than mention the homes 
of Eyre and Hopkins, Flood, Mackay, Felton 
and others. These men gave the stamp of 
their approval to the valley of Cafiada Ray- 
mundo, and they left behind them the natural 
beauty of a wide region, and “the softness 
that never goes out of the climate at any 
season of the year.” The forested mountains 
on the west, the bay on the east, natural 
groves of oak, freedom from winds and 
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his office as quickly as he could walk down 
from Pacific avenue, or reach it by street cars 
from the Park district. 

The Peninsula Electric Railroad is building, 
and will be in operation by March, 1908. From 
Fifth and Market streets the United Rail- 
roads runs an electric car to San Mateo, while 
the swifter and more direct steam line pro- 
vides, by means of double tracks, a steady 
procession of trains. This rapid transporta- 
tion puts the city in touch with the country, 
and enables the business man to go to and 
fro with but little loss of time, and at small 
cost. The Bay Shore cut-off has cut out 
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seventeen minutes between San Francisco and 
San Jose, and a five o’clock train will drop 
you at San Mateo and find you seated“at ‘this 
hotel inside of thirty minutes. 

The Peninsula is the modernized home of 
the late Alvinza Hayward, enlarged and made 
to cover some acres and at a cost of more 
than $300,000, converted into a luxurious home 
for many. This fine private home—among the 
finest in California—was set in the midst of 
magnificent grounds, and the cost of these 
acres, and of the original building, is not 
included in the figures given above. Some of 
the splendid rooms were ceiled and wain- 
scoted in solid mahogany, and these are pre- 
served as they were, while other rooms are 
modernized in excellent taste. Details must be 
sought elsewhere, but mention must be made 
of a few items of general interest. There are 
two hundred and twenty-five rooms, many 
arranged in suites, and with private baths. 
The house is so planned as to secure a max- 
imum of sunshine, there being no inside rooms 
and no room without some sun. A dining 
room and a café suggest both the European 
and American plan, the two rooms seating 
about four hundred people. The clubhouse 
will have in addition a night grill, an unob- 
trusive bar, billiard rooms and card rooms, 
with separate parlors for ladies who use the 
cue or shuffle the cards. A bowling alley is 
attached, a tennis court provided, and nearby 
are found polo grounds, golf links, a race 
track and a beach on the bay for bathing. 

The clubhouse is connected with the main 
building by a pergola made of redwood sap- 
lings, and is rustic and picturesque. Bach- 
elors’ quarters are set apart, and include a 
lounging hall, snug single rooms, and a valet 
for regular service, and for the irregular 
exigencies of a live bachelor’s existence. 

The knights and ladies of that modern car 
of Mercury, the motor car and_ touring 


machine, will appreciate the open grill by 
wight and the great refreshment house by day. 
It is for the autoist just the right distance 
from the city, over one of the best roads in 
the state, and is alone in its glory of luxury 
and hospitality in a wide region. It will be 
headquarters for motor car men and a host of 
others who appreciate good cheer with good 
taste, luxurious appointments and much 
freedom to choose quarters, service and hours. 

The grounds comprise a little over fourteen 
acres, and in these are more than eighty 
varieties of trees and shrubs. They include 
Irish yew, English heather, Japanese arbor- 
vite, European larch, Portuguese laurel, 
English holly and hawthorne, Lawson cypress, 
Douglas spruce, Spanish and Italian chestnut, 
palms and cedars, the white birch, several 
varieties of Auracaria, the camphor tree, 
pecan and black walnut, and many others. 
These all have the advantage of eighteen 
years’ growth, and The Peninsula thus inherits 
highly ornamental grounds so well planted as 
to need no readjustment. Little loss was 
incurred in expanding the house to cover 
several acres. A massive California laurel 
had to be removed, but it is now doing duty 
as handrail and balusters in the circular 
stairways. It is something to grow your own 
hardwood on your own premises in these 
hurrying days. Guests look out upon wide 
lawns, well grown forest trees, flowers, and 
flowering shrubs and sparkling fountains, and 
are in a new house with an old rich setting, a 
modern home with all conveniences and the 
grounds of an old time country seat. 

In a climate almost ideally perfect, in the 
midst of green trees, with coveys of quail in 
possession of the grounds, and not a bit 
afraid, with the city only half an hour away, 
and privilege to board a train close by the 
door every few minutes, The Peninsula would 
seem to command the situation. 
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ON THE SHORE OF SAN FRANCISCO BAY NOT FAR FROM THE HOTEL 
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AN ORCHARD COTTAGE OF FACTORY EMPLOYES AT SUNNYVALE 


WHAT DO YOU SAY TO THIS? 


A GROWING MODEL TOWN, CLOSE TO SAN FRANCISCO, 
WHERE FACTORIES ARE SHELTERED BY SPREADING 
OAKS, AND EMPLOYES LIVE AMONG FRUITS 
AND FLOWERS 


HAT do you think of a California 

town where machine shops and can- 
neries and paint and roofing factories and 
iron works are set out among shading live 
oaks, and the cottages of employes are covered 
with roses or brushed by bearing fruit trees? 
That’s Sunnyvale, down the peninsula from 
San Francisco just about where the fair Santa 
Clara valley opens out its loveliness like a big 
geographical fan. 

When the Argonauts came from the East 
to found here on the shores of the Pacific a 
mighty empire, destined to be the connecting 
link binding the western civilization to the 
Orient, the Murphy party was the first to 
cross the plains and mountains. It was in the 
fall of 1844 that they landed at Sutter’s 
Fort which is now Sacramento. Their stay 
at the fort was short and they came on to 
the Santa Clara valley, where Martin Murphy 
acquired the Rancho Pastoria de las Borregas 


of about five thousand acres. Here he raised 
his family, the old home still standing at 
Sunnyvale. 

Having been born of that wise and saga- 
cious class of people, the Irish race, he at 
once realized that this vast property was an 
ideal spot for the raising of cattle and the 
growing of grain. Under the shade of the 
mighty oaks he could graze his herds, while 
upon the alluvial lands in the northern portion 
of the ranch he could grow his crops, so 
here he lived and prospered. At one time, 
before the late Leland Stanford had _ pur- 
chased the present site of Stanford Univer- 
sity he visited Mr. Murphy and offered him 
$400 an acre for his entire holdings, but was 
refused. 

When the original owners laid out Sunny- 
vale, they had no idea that in a few short 
years it would become a mighty manufactur- 
ing center, but when the problem of cheap 
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ON SUNNYVALE’S MAIN STREET 


power was solved by the bringing of elec- 
tricity and the discovery of oil for fuel pur- 
poses, they at once saw the vast advantages 
that manufacturing would bring to the 
community. 

Accordingly arrangements were made with 
the Goldy Machine Company to build their 
plant at this point. About $125,000 have 
already been expended in buildings not yet 
completed. 

Among the first institutions of the kind to 
locate was the Jubilee Incubator Company 
formerly of Oakland, California. It has 
a splendid site and fine factory buildings. 
Its products are not only incubators, but 
brooders and all kinds of poultrymen’s 
supplies. Its market is the entire Pacific 
Coast, the Hawaiian islands, Australia and 
New Zealand. It gives employment to about 
forty hands a large part of the year. 

The next institution to locate here was a 
dried fruit packing house, which, in 1906 was 
sold to Madison & Bonner who immediately 
doubled the capacity and last year handled a 


large quantity of dried fruit; it is their inten- 
tion to again largely increase the capacity of 
their plant. They give employment in the 
packing season to about one hundred and 
fifty men and women. The next establishment 
to come to Sunnyvale was the Joshua Hendy 
Iron Works which had been located in San 
Francisco for over fifty years, Their mining 


.and milling machinery are known all over the 


world. This company has the best equipped 
plant of its kind on the Pacific Coast. It 
employs at present about three hundred 
skilled mechanics and will have from four 
hundred to four hundred and fifty before 
the end of 1908 according to all the present 
promising indications. 

Recognizing the enormous amount of build- 
ing constantly in progress on the coast, the 
Century Paint and Roofing Company located 
at Sunnyvale early in 1906, for the manufac- 
ture of felt roofing and roofing paint and 
supplies. It has done a very good business 
from the start and is now employing a num- 
ber of men. 
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HERE ORCHARD, RAILWAY, 


The Sunnyvale Canneries is a modern, 
up-to-date fruit cannery of large capacity. 
It is operated by the president, George H. 
Hooke, for many years proprietor of the Los 
Gatos Canneries. In a normal season employ- 
ment will be given over four hundred people, 
with weekly payroll averaging $5,000. The 
canneries used cherries last season to the 
value of $102,000, which was only one-half 
of a run on account of short crop. In a 
season of fair crops, this company will ship 
over seventy-five carloads of cherries in 
barrels for Maraschino purposes. 

Another large and important concern to 
locate here last year is the Libby, McNeill & 
Libby Fruit Cannery. It has a capacity of 
one hundred thousand cases of fruits, vege- 
tables and preserves. 

The Hydro-Carbon Companies which manu- 
facture hydro-carbon paints for all purposes, 
but more especially for iron and steel work 
are well situated here. Their paints are 
patented and have a wonderful durability. 
They also refine gasoline, coal oil and stove 





AND CANNERY MEET 


oil, and make a floor dressing, leather dress- 
ing and hoof oil. 

The Johnson Traction Engine Company 
manufactures patent gasoline traction engines 
for farming and other purposes. The Black 
Cat Press is a modern, well-equipped concern 
employing from ten to fifteen hands. They 
publish the Sunnyvale Standard and make a 
specialty of high-grade halftone and cata- 
logue printing. 

The Bank of Sunnyvale which was opened 
for business in January, 1906, with a paid-up 
capital of $25,000 has kept pace with the 
general upgrowth of the city. 

It is highly significant that all the factories 
at Sunnyvale have bought their building 
material at home. The Parkinson Brothers 
Lumber Company of Sunnyvale is the pioneer 
in its line, and was shortly followed by the 
Western Lumber. Company. These two 
establishments have grown up with the city 
and are able to place material on the 
ground at prices lower than those of outside 
firms. The following table shows the sums 











HERE NOISY FACTCRIES ARE BUILT CLOSE TO THE WIDE-SPREADING OAKS 
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IRRIGATING A SUNNYVALE FRUIT FARM 


expended, for improvements only, by the 
leading enterprises of Sunnyvale during the 
past year: 


Amount expended for improvements 


BY ROCHOTIES. 2.5 5 sssss0ceeee sence $430,000 
SENN SRIIEKE f i.i0 ov so 'n oben = 4% 2 ¥i< 35,000 
PDOPOTANB . 5 2. so cece ccnvesscnceess 150,000 
Me EMI Sa cise whiexebeoes anda es 15,000 
IME CE Rc hikons saswchawhsweaee sas 2,000 
School property............--esssse0 10,000 
PN ee a ah odie wis wae wien 3,500 
Fire fighting apparatus.............. 1,200 
Real estate acreage sold............. 75,000 
STM ho wos cess hn aee uke =vese 275,000 

PURSE COG S26 Nish ekie sence Saeco $996,700 


All improvements made under these several 
headings are substantial, and have gone far 
toward giving the town the appearance of a 
manufacturing city. Everyone of true busi- 


ness insight is satisfied with his investment, 
and is sanguine of the ultimate success of his 
enterprise. Sunnyvale has withstood the pinch 
of the financial situation much better than the 
majority of the other towns of the state. 
This is largely due to the unexcelled agri- 
cultural resources surrounding the town. The 
undermentioned factories report a prosperous 
year’s work: Joshua Hendy Iron Works, 
Hydro-Carbon Companies, Century Paint and 
Roofing Company, Jubilee Incubator Com- 
pany, Madison & Bonner Fruit Packing 
Company, Libby, McNeill & Libby’s Cannery, 
The Sunnyvale Canneries, Johnson Traction 
Engine Company. 

To go into details as to the increase in busi- 
ness done in the town over the previous year 
would consume considerable space. The postal 
receipts during December last show an 
increase of thirty-five per cent over that 
month of the previous year. 
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WARSHIPS AT ANCHOR IN SAN DIEGO HARBOR 


SAN DIEGO TO-DAY 


PRESENT PROSPEROUS CONDITION OF THE GROWING CITY 
ON “THE SILVER GATE OF THE PACIFIC” 


By Ep Fietrcuer 


Former Secretary San Diego Chamber of Commerce 


EVER before in its history has San 

Diego been so prosperous or its future 
so bright as to-day. With a population of 
from forty thousand to fifty thousand, ten to 
fifteen thousand of which have been secured 
in the last two years, it is freeiy predicted 
that by 1910 this figure will exceed seventy- 
five thousand. 

Here is one of the three good harbors on 
the coast. The bay, generally known as “The 
Silver Gate of the Pacific,’ has an area of 
twenty-three to twenty-four square miles; is 
fourteen to sixteen miles in length, from one 
to two miles in width; can furnish at least 
twenty miles of wharf facilities; is completely 
land-locked and capable of floating at one 
time the entire shipping of the coast. The 
depth of water over the bar, at mean low 
tide is twenty-seven to twenty-eight feet and 
the government is soon to dredge to a depth 
of thirty feet, thereby allowing the largest 
vessels afloat easy entrance to a harbor that 
is destined to become one of the greatest 
centers of commercial activity. The govern- 
ment has already spent $2,000,000 at Fort 
Rosecrans for the defense of the harbor; 
$300,000 for a quarantine station while 
$600,000 is being expended for a coaling 


station. A bill is before this session of Con- 
gress appropriating $1,000,000 for a govern- 
ment dry dock and naval station. 

Numerous commercial establishments are 
located on the bay and cargoes of cement, 
coal, coke, ete., are unloaded at the docks 
from foreign countries. Special mention 
should be made of the fisheries and lumber 
companies, particularly the Benson Mill and 
Lumber Company who have constructed one 
of the most complete sawmills on the coast 
and get their supply of lumber by huge 
rafts of logs chained together and towed 
down the coast by tug boats. During the past 
year three trial rafts containing over twelve 
million feet of lumber arrived here safely 
and the largest contained four million, five 
hundred thousand feet, was seven hundred and 
twenty feet long by sixty feet wide and drew 
twenty-three feet of water. This method of 
transportation is a novel one and will revolu- 
tionize the lumber trade, furnish work for 
hundreds of men and give the city a box 
factory and cheap boxes for citrus and decid- 
uous fruits. The factory is being constructed 
and shortly a furniture as well as a sash and 
door factory will be established. The cost of 
these improvements will exceed $350,000. 
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NATURAL LOCATION AND LANDLOCKED HAKBOR 








CITY OF SAN DIEGO AS SEEN FROM THE PARK ON THE HEIGHTS, SHOWING IDEAL, 

















Mention should be made of the Rowing 
Club which is composed of two hundred and 
eighty members—an organization that is a 
credit to the city. The bay affords pleasure 
nearly every day of the year in rowing, sail- 
ing, swimming and fishing. Too much can not 
be said of the beautiful harbor and certainly 
nowhere in the United States is to be found 
a better climate. These two assets alone 
should make the city known all over the 
world. ‘ 

The San Diego and Arizona Railroad Com- 
pany, backed by John D. Spreckels, is build- 
ing a road from San Diego to Yuma, via the 
back country and the Imperial valley. It is 
the intention to complete this road in two 
years to Yuma, where a connection will be 
made with the Southern Pacific and possibly 
with the Santa Fe or Rock Island. When 
completed, the road will be the connecting 
link, and it is claimed will be the shortest 
line from the Atlantic to the Pacific over the 
lowest mountain grade (1.4%) of any road 
to the coast. It wil] reduce the distance by 
rail one hundred and fifty miles between San 
Diego and Yuma. It is figured that this direct 
line means that this city must naturally 
become a great shipping center on account of 
through freight to and from the East. It 
means steamship lines north to open the great 
markets of Puget Sound and Alaska, and 
south to Mexico, Panama and via the Canal 
to the Atlantic Coast, to the crops of citrus 
fruits, nuts, honey, deciduous fruits and 
products of Imperial valley. 

The Pacific Coast Steamship Company 
within the last few months has given the city 
direct connection with Portland, Seattle and 
the Puget Sound country, through a new line 
of steamers that leaves here every three days, 
making San Francisco in twenty-eight hours 
and delivering fruits and produce in Seattle 
and vicinity within approximately four days 
from date of shipment. The néw service, it 
is calculated, will treble shipments of produce 
within twelve months. 

This city is nearer the Hawaiian islands 
and Japan by several hundred miles than San 
Francisco and with proper rates on through 
freight and steamship connections, the new 
railroad will bring a good share of the 
Oriental trade through this port. The com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal should mean a 
great deal in a commercial way, as this is the 
most southerly port on the coast. The growth 
of the last two years shows the confidence of 
the people in its future. During this period 
deposits of the ten savings and national 
banks have more than doubled. Building 
permits for 1905 amounted to $1,188,000; 
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IN THE BUSINESS SECTION OF SAN DIEGO, LOOKING 





DOWN D STREET AT FOURTH. 





THE LARGE BUILDING ON THE 


RIGHT IS THE U. S. GRANT HOTEL DURING ITS CONSTRUCTION—THE NEW JOHN D. SPRECKELS BUILDING IS ON 


THE LEFT OF THE PICTURE, FACING THE PLAZA 


1906, $2,900,000; 1907 (approximately), $3,- 
000,000. There are in operation at least 


thirty miles of electric railway and approx- 
imately thirty miles more under construction. 
The city is spending $500,000 for school build- 
ings and the schools are considered as good as 
any in the state. There are at least ten miles 
of asphaltum and macadamized streets con- 
structed and approximately ten miles more 
will be built during the present year. 

To see San Diego and its nearby attractive 
sections quickly one needs an automobile and 


they are plentiful, for California can boast 
of more available days for their use than any 
other section of the United States. The first 
trip one should make is through the main part 
of the city. The U. S. Grant hotel is probably 
the greatest attraction. It is said to be the 
largest reinforced concrete structure of its 
kind in the United States. It is seven stories 
in height in front and nine in the rear. It 
cost nearly $1,000,000, is located opposite the 
Plaza, and directly opposite the Spreckels 
six-story concrete building which has just 








AT POINT LOMA, 
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THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OR UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 
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been constructed. The new three-story Elks’ 
building a block away is nearly completed. 
Special mention should be made of the 
Granger, Marston, Scripps, Keating and 
Steele buildings, all handsome structures 
from four to six stories in height. The ten- 
story reinforced concrete Timkin building at 
the corner of Sixth and E streets will make 
the most attractive business block in the city. 

The machine soon reaches a commanding 
point on the Park boulevard opposite Florence 
Heights. Let the reader who has never 
seen San Diego imagine the beautiful 
picture that one sees in looking from 
this viewpoint. The business section is 
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Coast range of mountains beyond, which sur- 
round many fertile valleys. The Cuyamacas, 
Palomar and Volcan mountains, about sixty 
miles away, have an elevation of six thousand 
to sixty-five hundred feet and are covered 
with snow in the winter. While in San Diego 
the average rainfall is about ten inches 
annually, yet in the mountains it increases to 
forty-five or fifty inches and as high as eighty 
inches at Palomar. In passing, mention should 
be made that San Diego owns its water dis- 
tributing system and gets its 
bountiful supply of moun- 
tain water, brought through 
conduits and pipes from 


THE U. S. GRANT HOTEL, SAID TO BE THE LARGEST REINFORCED CONCRETE STRUCTURE OF ITS KIND IN THIS 
COUNTRY, LOCATED IN THE HEART OF SAN DIEGO’S BUSINESS DISTRICT, FACING THE PLAZA 


at your feet, then the bay, a mile or more in 
width, stretching out in graceful curves from 
Point Loma almost to the Mexican line, a 
distance of fourteen to sixteen miles. Beyond, 
to the southwest is Coronado and the Hotel 
Coronado, while to the west, Point Loma and 
the Pacific furnish a background to a scene 
that is not easily forgotten. 

Turning to the east and north we secure a 
superb view of the rolling mesas, then the 


reservoirs owned by the Southern California 
Mountain Water Company. Its president, 
John D. Spreckels, who owns a controlling 
interest in the above company has lately 
caused to be constructed in the mountains, 
three of the largest reservoirs in California, 
the combined capacity being twenty-seven. 
billion gallons. When full, this supply will 
last the city five years at least, if no more 
rain should fall, so the reader will see that 
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WHITE WINGS ON SAN DIEGO BAY 


the water problem has been solved and the 
arid lands around the city will soon be 
extensively developed. San Diego secures its 
water at four cents a thousand gallons, the 
cheapest water rate of any city of its size in 
California. 

The development of the city park is well 
under way. Thousands of trees and shrubs 
are being planted and eight or ten miles of 
oiled boulevard have been constructed with 
the money on hand to construct as many more. 
The Park Commission is composed of three 
of San Diego’s most prominent men, George 
W. Marston, U. S. Grant Jr. and Senator 
L. A. Wright. These men are determined to 
make San Diego “a city beautiful” and they 
will undoubtedly succeed. Parsons & Cook, 
landscape gardeners, of New York, have been 
employed to furnish all plans needed and 
Mr. Cook is personally superintending the 
improvements that are being made. 

Leaving the park, we are soon among many 
homes on Florence and University heights. 
Ever and anon one sees a new view of the 
bay or mountains. We pass the State Normal 


School, which is considered one of the most 
attractive in the state. At the Bentley ostrich 
farm beyond is found everything of its kind 
from eggs to birds of all ages and sizes, 
together with finished products in the form 
of plumes and boas. 

After a few moments at Mission Cliff Park, 
the terminus of the San Diego Electric Rail- 
way, overlooking Mission valley, we con- 
tinue toward the San Diego Mission, via 
Normal Heights, one of the future beautiful 
suburbs. The mission is the oldest in Alta 
California, having been founded in 1769. 
There yet remains a part of the old cactus 
hedge which was used as a partial means of 
defense, also an old olive orchard as well as 
several magnificent palms fully one hundred 
feet in height. 

From the mission the way leads us down 
the valley toward the ocean, with Point Loma 
as our next objective point. We pass 
numerous well cared for ranches and Chinese 
vegetable gardens, which furnish the city 
with fresh vegetables every day of the year. 
Old San Diego is reached after a five-mile 
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THE GREAT SWEET WATER DAM, ONE OF THE LARGEST IRRIGATION RESERVOIRS IN THE WORLD 
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THE TENT C!ITY ON CORONADO BEACH 


spin. A visit should be made to the adobe 
house in which Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
Ramona was married to Alessandro. Close by 
are the olive oil works of Akerman & Tuffley. 
We are soon passing Roseville, a small town 
on the bay, while on the right several miles 
away is Ocean Beach, a beautiful resort that 
will be one of San Diego’s best attractions 
later on when developed by the drives and 
the electric railway now being constructed. We 
quickly find ourselves again climbing to new 
elevations and entering the settlement of the 
Universal Brotherhood and _ Theosophical 
Society. This is the Point Loma Homestead, 
where the Theosophists are located under 
the leadership of Katherine Tingley. The land 
owned by this society is extensive and the 
buildings are of most unique and attractive 
designs. 

After a run through the grounds of the 
Brotherhood we journey on toward the Point 
and soon reach the Government Wireless 
Telegraph Station, noted for having received 
messages from Cuba and Key West, Florida— 


the record for long distance wireless messages. 
A short distance beyond we reach an eleva- 
tion on Point Loma, from which point can be 
secured a panorama that is described by 
Charles Dudley Warner as being “The view 
point of the world,” We are now at an eleva- 
tion of about five hundred feet. Directly at 
our feet are the breakers of the Pacific; to 
the south lies Coronado and Ballast Point, 
to the east, spreading out like an inland sea 
is the bay, while as a background is the city 
and the mountains beyond. 

By continuing out a mile or two farther to 
the old lighthouse on the edge of the prom- 
ontory, the picture is ever changing and 
there is stamped forever in one’s memory the 
beauty of this vista. 

Returning via Old Town again we pass 
around Mission bay to Pacific beach. Favor- 
able mention should be made of the beautiful 
beach here as well as the comfortable Hotel 
Balboa. The beach slopes southerly toward 
Mission bay and is a delightful suburban 
residence section. From here, after running 
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ALL THAT IS LEFT OF THE MISSION SAN DIEGO, FOUNDED JULY 16, 1769. 





NOTE THE ANCIENT PALMS AND OLIVES 


PLANTED BY PADRES A CENTURY AGO 


three or four miles up the coast, La Jolla is 
reached. It is connected with the city proper, 
as well as with Pacific beach by an electric 
railway known as the San Diego and Los 
Angeles Beach Railway. La Jolla is a 
delightful little village of approximately one 
thousand inhabitants. The town is located 
on high cliffs overlooking the ocean. It is 
noted for its marvelous caves extending into 
the hills some five or six hundred feet, which 
‘an easily be explored at low tide. An enter- 


prising German citizen has dug a_ tunnel 
several hundred feet in length to a part of 
the caves thereby making them accessible at 
all times. 

After leaving La Jolla we have a fine spin 
ahead and soon find ourselves on the bluffs 
overlooking the ocean to the west and the. 
mountains on the east. We pass the new site 


of the Biological Station and _ Botanical 
Gardens. E. W. Scripps and Miss Ellen 


Scripps, of San Diego, have endowed this 
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THE UPPER OTAI LAKE, ONE OF THE RESERVOIRS FROM WHICH THE CITY OF SAN DIEGO OBTAINS ITS WATER SUPPLY 


station liberally. With some state aid the 
directors plan to make this a valuable institu- 
tion from a scientific standpoint. From here 
after two or three miles of delightful riding 
we find ourselves among the Torrey pines 
that descend to the beach. From the pines 
the sight that greets one’s eye is magnificent. 
Stretching out for nearly a mile is the shore 
line of breakers with the town of Del Mar 
just beyond. Again the ocean and mountain 
view is ours while the Los Penasquitas valley 
adds to the charm of the scene. The Torrey 
pines here are peculiar and scientists from all 
over the world come here to see this rare tree 
growing as it does, almost within reach of the 
salt spray. 

A short spin of a mile or more and we are 
within the limits of Del Mar, where lunch 
awaits us at Stratford Inn, one of the best 
hotels of its size in southern California. Until 
a year ago, Del Mar was hardly known. 
Lately Henry E. Huntington and William G. 
Kerckhoff, of Los Angeles, and their associates 
purchased practically all the townsite, under 
the name of the South Coast Land Company, 
with H. W. Keller, of Los Angeles, as its 
president and manager. Several hundred 
thousand dollars have been spent in improve- 
ments, including the hotel, a magnificent bath- 
house, electric power house, together with 
municipal improvements that make it certain 
that Del Mar will be one of the highest class 
beach towns on the coast. The place is favor- 
ably located, has many natural attractions, is 
noted for its pines nearby, its hunting, fishing 
and beautiful drives while the beach is one of 
the best for bathing. 

Returning, we turn to the left and run east- 
ward toward the mountains over the Linda 
Vista mesa. It is a magnificent stretch of 
country road from there to El Cajon via 
Miramar, a distance of thirty miles, a high- 
way which E. W. Scripps, the millionaire 
newspaper man, has constructed at his own 
expense. Arrangements have been completed 
recently to secure rights of way and construct 
a county road from San Diego to Los Angeles, 
a distance of one hundred and _ twenty-six 
miles, eighty miles of which will be in view 
of the ocean and when finished will be 
one of California’s most famous motor car 
thoroughfares. 

Fast time can be made over the Linda Vista 
mesa to Miramar. It is a delight to go whiz- 
zing for miles through a country which 
abounds in various wild flowers, including the 
fragrant sage, mustard and_ buckwheat. 
Miramar is the name of the Scripps country 
home. It is located on an elevation over- 
looking the entire Linda Vista mesa, of fully 
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one hundred thousand acres. The home is a [% 
landmark for miles around, scattered through- 
out the grounds are found nearly every semi- 
tropical plant. The pleasure afforded from a 
visit there will repay one for the trip and 
happy is he who has the privilege of enjoying 
the hospitality there extended. 

Leaving Miramar the road winds upward 
until the summit of Poway Hills is reached, 
where the mountains, valleys and ocean are 
the main features of a delightful drive. The 
road for six or eight miles holds the elevation, 
with all its picturesqueness until a gradual 
descent is made through Cottonwood creek 
and the Fanita ranch. From here we climb 
by easy stages until the summit of El Cajon 
Heights, four hundred feet above the valley, 
is reached, where via the World’s Drive for 
several miles, we are treated to a view of the 
beautiful El Cajon valley, as well as the 
mountains to the east and south, while every 
now and then te the west we catch a glimpse 
of San Diego, the bay, Point Loma and the 
-acific, fifteen miles away. This stretch has 
been well named “The World’s Drive,” for 


URCES OF WATER SUPPLY 


there are very few places to compare with it a 
for natural beauty. * 

El] Cajon means “the box” for the valley is : 
tucked in among the hills and mountains. It . 
is twelve or fifteen miles long, well watered $ 
and covered with farms of alfalfa and grain, & 
while orange, lemon and lime orchards, vine- 
yards and eucalyptus groves make it a typical = 
California scene. : 5 

At the eastern end of El Cajon is located % 
Lakeside and the famous Lakeside hotel y 
owned and controlled by John H. Gay. The A 
hotel overlooks a charming lake, which is 4 
surrounded by the famous two-mile auto- 2 
mobile race track, built by Mr. Gay on his FI 
own property. 8 

A few minutes’ ride brings us to the orange ‘a 
and lemon orchards of La Mesa, Spring & 


valley and Lemon Grove, all prosperous settle- 
ments favorably located and interesting. It is 
only a few minutes’ ride from Lemon Grove 
to Sweetwater Dam, one of our numerous 
supplies of water for domestic and irrigation 
purposes along the coast. The Sweetwater 
lake is nearly two miles long, one-half mile 
wide and when full is nearly one hundred feet 
deep at the head of the dam. It supplies the 
Sweetwater valley, National City and Chula 
Vista. After leaving the dam, the road takes 
you down the beautiful Sweetwater valley to : 
National City and again to the bay of San 
Diego at a point about five miles south of the 
city. 

National City, a town of about one thou- 
sand inhabitants, is located on the bay, and 
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its gentle sloping elevation will some day 
make it a favorite place for homeseekers and 
those who are in business in San Diego. The 
San Diego Electric Railway Company has an 
electric line running to National City and 
Chula Vista, three miles to the south. On our 
trip we pass through Chula Vista, Otay, 
Nestor and South San Diego, all pleasant 
settlements for homes and each has its share 
of fruit ranches and local industries. South 
San Diego is also a beach town and soon will 
no doubt be one of the city’s important 
suburbs. From Nestor it is only a mile or 
more to the Mexican line, and Tia Juana, a 
place easily reached by rail and motor. 

From South San Diego to Coronado, a 


thousand regular campers. Those desiring a 
sea-shore vacation can find no better place to 


’ visit. The grounds are particularly well kept, 


with perfect sewerage, fine bathing and boat- 
ing, high class music and one can enjoy light 
housekeeping, or patronize the well kept café, 
as desired. 

So much has been written concerning the 
great hotel Coronado that the writer can add 
nothing to the fame of this hostelry. The 
town itself is rapidly becoming the home of 
many persons of wealth and promises to be 
one of the most beautiful of residence cities. 
From Coronado to San Diego is only two 
miles, one mile of which is covered by ferry 
boat across the bay. 














THE LAKESIDE 


distance of seven miles is a speedway: that is 
unexcelled and one can run his machine to 
the limit on this stretch. The peninsula here 
is just a narrow stretch of land which divides 
the ocean and bay. Only one who _ has 
experienced it can appreciate the pleasure of 
a spin over this boulevard with its beautiful 
panorama of land and sea. Coronado is soon 
reached and the Coronado tent city is the first 
thing of interest. Each summer, hundreds of 
tents, facing regularly established streets, 
between the bay and ocean, surround the main 
attractions of the tent city, which include a 
theater, band-stand, swimming pools and 
pleasure places of interest. Last summer this 
tent city held from two thousand to three 





HOTEL OF JOHN H. GAY 


The trip described in this article is approx- 
imately one hundred miles and is easily made 
in a day with a good machine. All visitors 
should make it a point if possible to make this 
trip. 

So much has been said by others about San 
Diego’s climate that the writer will only 
express his belief that if anyone will come 
here and live a year through the different 
seasons he will never be satisfied to move 
away, and if he does, it is only a question of 
time when he will return. Any further infor- 
mation regarding this city or its back country 
can be secured by addressing the San Diego 
Chamber of Commerce or the San Diego Realty 
Board. 
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PHONE HOME 955 CAPITAL STOCK $50,000.00 


Long Beach Ostrich Farm | 


INCORPORATED 
PLUMES, BOAS, FANS, STOLES, ETC. 
AT PRODUCERS PRICES 


AMERICAN AVENUE, CORNER 14TH STREET 


LONG BEACH, CAL., 


TO THE READERS OF THE SUNSET MAGAZINE 


We extend you an opportunity to invest your savings in one of 
the most profitable industries in Southern California. The Lonc BEacu 
OstricH Farm, incorporated, was organized in November, and to-day 
has one of the most complete and up to date ostrich farms in America, 
having thirty of the largest birds, a large stock of magnificent feathers, 
and doing a fine business. 

The company is capitalized for $50,000.00, shares par value $1.00 
each, all treasury stock, no promotion stock. 

There is still remaining a small block of this stock to be sold at 
eighty-five cents a share for the purpose of making further improvements. 
This stock should pay two per cent per month on its par value, begin- 
ning March the 1st. It is a dividend payer, and not a speculative stock. 

Investigate this proposition at once. In the meantime make 
your reservation for a small block of stock. Further information will be 
cheerfully given. 

For references we refer you to: The Merchants Trust Co. of Los 
Angeles, Metropolitan Bank and Trust Co. of Los Angeles, Cal., Farmers 
and Merchants Bank of Long Beach, Cal., National Bank of Long Beach, 
Chamber of Commerce, Long Beach, Cal. 


Respectfully submitted, 
LONG BEACH OSTRICH FARM. 
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TW WINTER TRIP 


made comfortable by the 


SUNSET ROUTE 


Through the Sunny South between San Francisco and New Orleans. 
Personally conducted family excursion parties between California and 
New Orleans, Kansas City, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
Washington every week. 
Connections made at New Orleans with New Orleans-New York 
Steamship Company’s steamers for New York. 
Your choice of an all rail or sea voyage. 

For information address any agent of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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Five Operatic Selections—the only Records of 


Mme. LUISA TETRAZZINI, Séprano 


The new and famous star of New York onerhy, hailed by 
London as the superior of Patt 
Zon-o-phone Disk Records are superior yet cost no 
more than others, 
Zon-o-phone machines are better made yet cost less. 
Hear the Zon-o-phone before you buy. 
Catalogue and monthly record lists from 


P| Universal Talking Machine Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 


| HAND HORSE - MOTOR - ALL GRADES ALL SIZES 


Coldwell Lawn Mowers are sold in all the large 
cities of the Pacific Coast. If your dealer does not 
handle them, write for special price and terms. We 

deliver from our Pacific Coast warehouse. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 
15 Coldwell Street, Newburg, New York 

















ee 
Sterilized Meals pack- 


Three Magazines 
For Price of One 








Flours and meals 
manufactured under 
this celebrated Trade 
Mark stand for 


“QUALITY” 


ed in 2 and 5 pound 
Cartons and always 
Fresh. Mills located 
Lombard and Mont- 
gomery Streets, San 
Francisco, California. 























Review of Reviews, $3.00 


Sunset. + 180| A || 100% HATCHES 100% 
Cosmopolitan “ 1.00 | $3.00 EVERY FERTILE EGG 


Success The Globe Incubator does this all the time---has done itfor 16 

years---and hatches strong, healthy chicks---chicks that live 
and grow. Our Globe Incubator Book with beau- 
tiful color plates tells you how to make more 
money out of poultry. Sent for 4c in stamps. 
Write to-day. 


c. C. SHOEMAKER, 





Including two beautiful pictures of Yosemite Falls and Santa 
Barbara Mission; also picture of President Roosevelt. 


















Box 355, FREEPORT, ILL. 





YOU CAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR A WATCH 


Send for our handsomely illustrated 1908 catalog of all that is correct and 
al ve in Diamonds, taleeaoer sl Jewelry. Then, inthe ren ered of your ope or office, irene ron Soot: 
he goods you wish to see. If you like them, pay one-fift @ price on delivery 
We Send on Approval ; and the balance in eight equal monthly payments. We make your credit as good 
as the millionaire’s and give you the advantage of the lowest possible prices. We make $5 or $10 do the work 
Hf that $50 does in a cash store, and give a written guarantee of value and quality, Catalog ‘“~ Ashe ia 
It will pay better than stocks, bonds or savings bank interest, for Diamonds 

Invest i ina Diamond. ; increase in value 10 to 20% annually, and your security is absolute. 
considering a Diamond or Watch as a gift, you will find the Loftis System s great and timely convenience 
on anniversaries, birthdays, weddings, holidays, etc. Descriptive catalog isfree. Writetoday. Do it now. 


LO FT t S$: BROS, Estd The Old Rellable, Original Dept. B210 . 92 State St, =\ 
CO. 1858 | Diamond and Watch Credit House | Chicago, Illinois, U. $. 
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SU NSET M: AGA AZINE- 


ROAST LAMB an a 


Meats, hot or cold, are very 
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greatly improved in flavor 
by the addition of 
Lea & Perrins’ 


Sauce, It is the 
best relish for Soups, 


Fish, Game and Salads. Brings Out the Real Flavor L we 


LEA & PERRINS’ / aN 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 



































Imitated but never equalled. Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 


| 
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ONG RANGE shooting shows 
up CARTRIDGE QUALITY. 


The world’s record score at 800 yards, of 49 
out of 50 possible bullseyes, was made by 
Major Winder with U. M. C. .30-40 cart- 
ridges. What rifle do you shoot? U.M.C. 
Cartridges are made for it and will prove ac- 
curate. Be discriminating. Don’t buy any 
cartridge offered. Look for U. M. C. on the box. 


The UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Write to M. Hartley Company, Sole Representative 


313-315 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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I Can Save You $100 to $150 
on your piano, and give you almost your own time to pay for it. 
AllI ask is a small payment when the Piano is shipped, and 
after that a few dollars a month to suit your convenience. 

I absolutely guarantee the Doylemarx Piano to be the best 
piano value in the world, It is the result of 48 years of study 
and work by practical piano experts Its tone is rich and resonant, 
its action responsive and durable, its case artistic and beautiful. 
A Year's Free Trial To show you my faith in the Doylemarx 

Piano, I guarantee absolutely that it will 
please and satisfy you, orI will take it back within a year if you 
wish, and give you another piano. Can anything be fairer? 
Stool and Scarf Free lwant you to have my illustrated 

book on pianos. I want 3:94 to see why 
Doylemarx Pianos are superior, and to understand how, by sell- 
ing direct, I save you a large share of the usual price of a piano. 
Write for this book and learn how to get a stool, scarf and piano 
music FREE. Remember, we sell on easy terms, we prepay 
freight, and absolutely guarantee satisfaction. Write me per- 
sonally. 

M. DOYLE MARKS, Vice-President and Manager 


Old Pianos and Organs Taken in Exchange as Part Payment. 











of the many reasons why 
you should always ns TT White 
Rose” when you buy soap. 

It is real, pure glycerine soap—not 
glycerine in name only—and you do not 
need to be told the soothing and bene- 
ficial effect of glycerine on the skin. 

Its perfume has no equal and leaves 
behind a very delicate and refined odor. 
FERD. MULHENS, Cologne o/R, naan 

U. 8. Branch, 


MULHENS & Kmepr?, 
298 Broadway, New "York, N. Ye 
Send 165 cts. in stamps for full size sample cake, 


































al 


How canI do this? By giving you the middlemen’s gee (no dealer handles this 
Piano) by selling you the Doylemarx Piano right from the factory with only the very 
In this way 


smallest manufacturing profit added to the factory cost! 





D. S. ANDRUS & C0., 120 Baldwin Street, Elmira, N. Y. 


| | ANew Pattern 


Famous Brand 


CHARTER OAK is the 
name of the newest pattern in 
“1847 ROGERS BROS.” “‘Si/ver 
Plate that Wears.’’ Knives, 
spoons, forks, etc., enjoy the 
distinction of being the best in 
silver plate, if they bear the 
famous trade-mark 


ROGERS BROS. 


The Charter Oak pattern is 
noteworthy in its finish, which 
is a combination of Bright 4 
and French Gray, giving 

to the various pieces an a 
unusual degree of 

beauty and character. 

Send for Catalogue 

* P.44” showing 

this and all leading 

patterns. 


Meriden Britannia Co. 
Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co, 
Successor.) 





| Want to See a Piano in 
Every Home 


I am going to make such a lib- 
eral offer, one that takes so little 
money to accept, that anyone can 
now have a beautiful, high-grade 
Piano in their own home. 




































Established 1860 


in a 
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THE LARGEST PAPER HOUSE In THE WORLD 
ii : ™ 


OAKLAND 
LOS ANGELES CAL. 











CABLE ADDRESS 
“ZELLERBACH" 





FOREIGN 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED 


ZELLERBACH BYILDING, S. E. CORNER OF BATTERY AND JACKSON STREETS 
OCCUPIED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 


IMPORTERS “i 


MANUFACTURERS “ 


DEALERS 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., U.S. A. 





ALL THE PAPER USED ON “SUNSET" SUPPLIED BY US 





For Sightseeing 
"Awma Los Angeles 


See the 


BALLOON ROUTE 
EXCURSION CO. 


314 West Fourth Street 





Room 112 











Personally conducted trips to the Beaches, 
Soldiers’ Home, Hollywood and the 
Cahuenga Valley 


The Orange Groves at Redlands 


and Riverside 


Four and Five Day Tours to San Diego 
with a Beautiful Daylight Ocean Ride. 


Three Hours in Chinatown 


Competent Guides with all Parties 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA, 
42 Montgomery street, corner Sutter. For half year end- 
ing December 31, 1907, a dividend has been declared on 
deposits in the savings department of this bank as follows: 
On term deposits at the rate of four (4) per cent per 
annum, and on ordinary deposits at the rate of three and 
three-quarters (34%) per cent per annum, payable on and 
after Thursday, January 2, 1908. Dividends not called for 
are added to and bear the same rate of interest as the 
principal from January 1, 1908. B.G. Tognazzi, Manager. 


SAN FRANCISCO SAVINGS UNION, N.W. corner 
California and Montgomery streets. For the half year 
ending December 31, 1907, a dividend has been declared 
at the rate per annum of four and one-tenth (4 1-10) per 
cent on term deposits and three and three-fourths (334) 
per cent on ordinary deposits, free of taxes, payable on 
and after Thursday, January 2, 1908. Depositors are 
entitled to draw their dividends at any time during the 
succeeding half year. A dividend not drawn will be added 
to the deposit account, become a part thereof and earn 
dividend from January 1. Lovell White, Cashier. 














THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY, 
526 California street. For the half year ending December 
31, 1907, a dividend has been declared at the rate of three 
and eight-tenths (3 8-10) per cent per annum on all 
deposits, free of taxes, payable on and after Thursday, 
January 2, 1908. Dividends not called for are added to 
and bear the same rate of interest as the principal from 
January 1, 1908. George Tourny, Secretary. : 





THE SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY, 101 Mont- 
gomery street, corner Sutter, has declared a dividénd for 
the term ending December 31, 1907, at the rate of three 
and eight-tenths (3 8-0) per cent per annum on all 
deposits, free of taxes, and payable on and after Thurs- 
day, January 2, 1908. Dividends not called for are addcd 
to and bear the same rate of interest as principal. Edwin 
Bonnell, Cashier. 
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The Story the 
Street-Car Tells— 


The Trained and the Untrained Man 


Side by side they sit;—one filling an important 
position in the world—the other poorly paid and 
discontented. One man is frained—an expert in 
his line of work, the other is not. 

If you’re the untrained man and want to ad- 
vance, write to-day to the International Corres- 
pondence Schools and learn how you can better 
your position—how you can have your salary raised. 

You’ll be surprised when you learn how easy 
it allis. Tear out the coupon, mark it opposite 
the occupation you like best and mail it to-day. 
There’s no charge for the information and advice 
that the coupon will bring. 

Doesn’t matter how old you are, where you 
live or what you do—so long as you can read and 
write the I. C. S. can help you without your 
having to lose a day’s work or leave home. 

Doesn’t the fact that during November 265 
students voluntarily reported better positions and 
higher salaries obtained as a direct result of 
I C. S. training prove the ability of the I. C. S. 
to raise your Salary ? Mark the coupon NOW. 


























| International Correspondence Schools, 
| Box 851, SCRANTON, PA. 
| 
| 
| 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for a larger — in the posi- 





tion before which I have marked X 
Bookkeeper Mechanical Drafisman 
Stenographer ‘elephone Engineer 


Elee. Lighting Supt. 
echan. Engineer 
Surveyor 
Stationary Exgineer 
Civil Engineer 


Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 




















| Illustrator Building Contractor 
Civil Service Architee’! Draftsman 

| Chemist Architect 
Textile Mill Supt. Structural Engineer 

| lectrician canning. 

| Elec. Engineer Mining Engineer 

| Name. 

| 

| Street and No. 

City. State. 











! 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Have Youa 


Bissell 


Sweeper? 





F NOT, the loss is yours as 
well as ours. You will never 
know the real hardship and 

drudgery of sweeping with a corn 
broom until you possess a Bissell 
sweeper of the latest pattern. 
Just consider the waste of energy 
and time, the injury to fine carpets 
and rugs, in the use of the corn 
broom, with its clouds of dust and 
want of thoroughness, and contrast 
it with the Bissell sweeper that 
operates easily and silently, the 
rapidly revolving brush penetrating 
the carpet or rug, removing the fine 
dust and grit that the corn broom 
never gets, besides confining all the 
dust. 


For economy's sake alone, you 
should have a Bissell sweeper, as it 
will last longer than fifty corm 
brooms. 





For sale everywhere. Price, $2.50, 
$3.00, $3.25, $3.50, $3.75, $4.00, 
$4.50, $5.00, $5.50. 

The name Bissell’s marks the genuine. 

Buy a Bissell ‘“Cyco’’ Bearing Sweeper 
now of your dealer, send us the purchase 
slip within one week, and we will send you 
FREE a fine quality card case with no 
printing on it. 


Send for free booklet. 


Dept. 9 A, Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest and Only Exclusive Carpet 
Sweeper Makers in the World.) 
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FOR ALCOHOLISM 


Available on Reasonable Terms wherever there is a 
PRACTISING PHYSICIAN 





If ill fill o his coupon we will mail you, in i ]- oe ° ° 
oga, ball gontiosines. AN coreeapeatonee sutslly coubicatial. Morphinism and all drug addictions 
OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE . . 
159 West 34th Street, New York City successfully treated at the Institute in 








Pia ei nnd Nisin entice eriane anon bee siete New York, in about three weeks’ time 
tage SE ee ee ey Te 
AMEE GN 5 SELES RARE ES 

PRIESTLEY’S RAIN, AUTO AND 
TRAVELING COATS £°,°,.%5% 

Buy of the Makers—Save . Za 

All intermediate Profits 

We sell Priestley's cloth, silk, moire and 

rubberized fabrics by the yard from $1.90 
up. Cut to measure from $8.50 up, or the 
completed garment from $1l up. Send to- 


day for 40 beautiful pictures of New York's 
newest designs and 65 samples—all free. 


With four yards of any of 
Paigstiey’s CRAVENETTED 
FaBRics We FURNISH FREE 1 
dozen self-covered or metal 
rimmed buttons. We pre- 
pay expressage anywhere 
jn the United States. 


CRUCIAL TEST RAIN CLOTH CO. 
914 Summit Ave., New York. Dept. $1 


cee WATER LILIES 


The Only Commercial Water Garden in the West 


CALIFORNIA-GROWN ROOTS 
of all the STANDARD VARIETIES 
Established 1876 Catalogue Mailed Free 


Edmund D. Sturtevant, ..2°2*... 


HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA 














Our patterns or materials cost you only half 
the price asked by others. 


” 
RINNUNA RE 


BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT 


We are the largest builders of pleasure boats in the world. We sell you 

full size working patterns, knock-down frames and materials from bone+ 

dry stock, at half the price asked by others. We use these patterns and 

stock every day in building our regular boats. You are not buying theories. 
CataLoeur Free 


DETROIT BOAT CO. No. 79 Bellevue Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 

















5 raxs MC Motion Pictures 


PUBLIC WITH 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY as our Instruc- 
tion Book and ‘‘Business Guide’’ tells all. 
We furnish Complete Outfits with Big Acver- 
tising Posters, etc. Humorous dramas brim- 
ful of fun, travel, history, religion, temper- 
ance work and songs illustrated. One man 
can do it. Astonishing Opportunity in any 
locality for a man with a little money to show 
in churches, schoo] houses, lodge halls, the- 
atres, etc. Profits $10 to over $100 per night. 
Others do it, why not you? It’s easy; write to 
us and we'll tell you how. Catalogue free 


New York Motion Picture Go., 11484 Scott St., San Francisco, California 


r RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


we, in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
Bicycle. Write for special offer. 

We wap on Approval without acent 
aioe, allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
pte a Sreight on every bicycle. 

ACTORY PRICES on bicycles, tires 
Se and F. ~ Do not buy until you receive our cate 
alogs and learn our unheard of prices and marvelous special offer. 


a CYCLE CO., Dept. N cei tit, 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
— Hartshorn on label. 
““Improved,’’ no tacks required. 














GARDNER GUM CO., Searrit, Wasnnoern 
ARMY Auction Sale BARGAINS.— 


” Large 260-page Illustrated 197 Catalogue mailed, l5c., sta . 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers ANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 Broadway, New York. sa 


cHinEsE JADE Jewelry Direct from the Orient 


FNecni RICH pos pad GENUINE CHINESE JADE JEWELRY. 











mmeedls . 24K solid gold by Chinese goldsmiths. Rings, Scarf Pins, Brooches, 

= Necklaces, Bracelets, etc. Write for beautiful souvenir booklet No. 8 
Jade aden tells all about this rare, sacred gem and illustrates many pieces in colors. 
Large illustrated catalogue No. 8 of Watches, Jewelry and Silverware also free. 


BROCK & FEAGANS, Importing Jewelers 
437-439-441 Broadway, Los Angeles, California 
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ITE HOUSE" TEAS 


SLD UNDER» 
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Dae confietee in our one lly superb 
“White House which are put up in 





BOTH WHITE HOUSE COFFEE & WHITE HOUSETEAS . 
ARE THE PRODUCT OF THE MOST 
FAMOUS PLANTATIONS IN THE WORLD. 


THESE Distinctive N 





en eC Oe 


har F tek Se ee 
SRC eK 


ITE. HOU: 
city 
OFFE 


NELL-wRIGHT 


etetetets 
ae 








%4 sx \b.carefully sealed 
, tins and warranted to 
give complete satisfaction. 
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LEN 
“INDIA & CEYLON”, 
+ (OROhiSH .PEKOE 
“ENGLISH BREAKFAST” 








ORANGEINE 
Formula Since 1892 
ACETANILID .. 2.4Gr. 
Soda Bi-Carb . . 

felme wcc00 i 
Homeopathic Trit- 
uration of Man- 
drake, Blue Flag 
and Nux Vomica 1 
Totalonly.. 5 Grs. 
Guaranteed under the 
Food and Drugs Act 
of June 30, 1906. 


Serial Number 959. 











Prevents Sickness ! 


A Great Physician says: “You don’t have to talk 
ORANGEINE. Your Perfect Formula talks to everybody 
who has any medical skill or medical sense.” 


Mrs. T. J. PEDDICORD, OAKLAND, MD., writes: ‘I have 
used Orangeine for six years and regard it as the most, yalu- 
able preventive remedy of which I have any knowledge.”’ 

Mr. J.W TILLINGHAST, CLEVELAND, O., writes: ‘‘My long 

— rience convinces me that Orangeine Powders are of incal- 

Ng a as a household remedy and preventive.”” 
. 0. SMITH, PRES’T, SUFFOLK HosPITAL AND DIs- 
sates: “Boston. Mass.: ‘*We have used Orangeine for years, 
and certainly regard it as a very meritorious preparation.’ 


REv. W. O. Goopwin, Mo.inE, Kas.: ‘‘It is an excellent 
remedy for mapy ills.’’ 


“=| ORANGEINE 


Acts quickly, thoroughly, normally on 


Colds, Grip, Headache, Neuralgia, 
Indigestion, Brain Fag, Common 


Ills; Offsets Chill and Exposure. 


Secures Good Health! 





SALES 


As a result of public 
appreciation, from 
the past ten years’ 
experience, the 
Orangeine sales for 
the second week in 
December were 
$16,000.00—over one 
million powders, 











REv.T. 8. CHILDS, D.D.,CHAPLAIN, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Society, CHEVY CHASE, MD.: #*We value Orangeine as much 
as ora s and are constantly giving it to others, with excellent 
results 


Cox. J. W. ALLISON, ENNIS, TEXAS, writes: “After seven 
years’ use of Orangeine, I am s0 ne arly free from all ills as 
scarcely ever to need it, ‘but it still is a never failing source of 
relief when called into requisition.’ 


Mr. EpMuND MurRAY, BROOKLYN, N.Y: “I have been 
using Orangeine for the past six years, and my experie nce has 
led me to believe that it is infallible. "My mother, in her 86th 
year, finds its use very beneficial.’ 


Dr. HENRY TYLDESLEY, CENTRAL City, Ky., writes: 
“Orangeine is the only perfect remedy for Colds and Grip. 
Its composition ideally recommends it to every physician.” 








25-Cent Package FREE! 


We want you to enjoy Orangeine as others 
enjoy it. And while it is sold by druggists 


© everywhere in 10-cent, 25-cent, 50-cent and 


$1.00 packages, we will be glad, on receipt of your postal request, to mail you 25- cent package 
free, with full information. THE ORANGEINE CHEMICAL CO., 15 Michigan Ave., CH1caco. 
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JOHN W. DICKIE 


SHIP BUILDERS and LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 


@ SON 








Descriptions 





and car stock. 


We Build Wooden 
Vessels of all 


Our specialty is the manufacturing 
of ship lumber; long lengths fur- 
nished, any sizes, rough or surfaced. 
We can furnish ties, bridge timbers 





THESE ARE A FEW OF 
OUR. SHIPS 


Mexico 
Centralia 
Ramona 
Acme 
Del Norte 
Vanguard 
Arcata 
Willapa 
oris 


Penance nn tain 
PRMMAnnIAIN 


Ferry Steamers for Key Route 
San Francisco Bay 


San Jose 
Yerba Buena 
San Francisco 
Claremont 
Contra Costa 
Fernwood 














Home Office, San Francisco, Cal. Mill and Yard, Raymond, Wash. 


Western Union Code 





Address all Communications to RAYMOND 








Don’t Wear a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new scientific dis- 
covery with automatic air cushions that | 
draw the broken parts together and bind 
them as you would a broken limb. It 
absolutely holds firmly and comfortably and 
never slips, always light and cool and 
conforms to every movement of the body 
without chafing or hurting. I make it to 
your measure and send it to you on a strict 
guarantee of satisfaction or money refund- 
ed and I have put my price so low that 
anybody, rich or poor, can buy it. Remem- 
ber, I make it to your order—send it to 





you—you wear it—and if it doesn’t satisfy 
you, you send it back to me and I will 
refund your money. The banks or any 
responsible citizen in Marshall will tell you 
that is the way I do  business—always 
absolutely on the square and I have sold to thousands of people this way 
for the past five years. Remember, I use no salves, no harness, no lies, no 
fakes. 1 just give you a straight business deal at a reasonable price. 


C. E. Brooks, 6170 Brooks Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


c= 30007910000 
= A WEAR IN THE 








REAL ESTATE 
pL URS FS DRE 





We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage and Insurance 
Business, and appoint you 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE ‘ 
of the oldest and larzest co-operative real estate and brokerage company in 
America. Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without any 


investment of capital. Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our system | 


you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with your present 
occupation. Our co-operative department will give you more chvice. salable 








property to handle than any other institution in the world. A THOROUGH | 


COMMERCIAL LAW COURSE FREE TO EACH REPRESENTATIVE. Write for 
62-page book free 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 1112 Reaper Block, Chicago, Illinois 
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EMPLOYER 


we can furnish you with all the 
help you may need. 


EMPLOYEE 


we can furnish you with the posi- 
tion you are looking for. 


That's All 


MURRAY &G 
READY 


Leading Employment and Labor 
Agents 


WHITE PALACE HOTEL BUILDING 
1 1th and Market Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
BRANCHES: 
2nd and Main Sts. Los Angeles, Cal. 
6th and Franklin Sts. Oakland, Cal. 
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FRESH OLIVE OIL 


(NOT RANCID BOTTLED GOODS)—DIRECT FROM THE MAKER IN CALIFORNIA 


$3 WORTH 
DELIVERED 
PREPAID FOR 


If you want the Most PaLaTaBLE and 
Deticrous olive oil, in an absolutely fresh 
condition, possessing the NATURAL rich flavor 
of the ripened fruit (without the bitter which 
is contained in the water of the olive) and 
without the stale or rancid taste common to 
oil that has stood in bottles, you can get it 
direct from me. 

This oil passes through the last refining 
process the day before it is sent out, and is 
put up in heavy tins, which protect and pre- 
serve it better than glass. 

It retains the NATURAL, FRESH taste and is 
anentirely different and very superior article. 
If youonce geta taste of my fresh olive oil, 
you will use no other on your table, for cook- 
ing or for medicinal purposes. It is abso- 
lutely pure, complies fully with the pure food 
laws, and its guarantee of purity is filed with 
the U. S. Government. 


0 Ade fe \ 
ee ade trom 








or a 25c If you will send 10c. to pay postage, I 
s will mail absolutely free, a regular 25c 

T 4 oz. bottle of my fresh olive oil. I 

| BOT LE am willing to do this for all who will 


give it a thorough trial and order more 
if they like it. 


Freshness in olive oil is essential to its 
pleasant taste. If you have had oil that 
smells and tastes rancid, or burns the throat; 
or imparts an oily taste to food cooked in it, 
the reason lies in the age of the oil and the 
Way it was exposed to light and heat after it 
was bottled. 

My oil can be kept for months after you get 
it, because it is just from the vats, and is in 
an opaque retainer that keeps out the light. 
Order a can direct. Send postal or express 
money order for $2.50, and I will send you a 
full measure half-gallon can, equal to three 


Fancid wi 
reminerad tthen quart-size bottles that sell for $1.00 a bottle: 
Pre coed piyce, or you can send $4.00 for a full gallon, equal 


to six bottles, worth $6.00, express prepaid. 
Buy direct and you will save money and 
please the palate. 


C. M. GIFFORD OLIVE OIL WORKS 


Corner 13th and M Streets 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 











INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
wTMOUT 


on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 
covered that the hair was completely removed. We named the 
new discovery MODENE. It is absolutely harmless, but works 
sure results. Apply for a few minutes and the hair disappears as if 
by magic. Ht Cannot Fail. 1f the growth be light, one application 
will remove it; the heavy growth, such as the beard or growth on 
moles, may require two or more applications, and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. 
Modene supersedes eiectrolysis. 
Used by people of refi t, and r ded by 
all who have tested its merits 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases (securely sealed), 
on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with 
your full address written plainly. Postage stamps taken. 


LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 519, Cincinnati, Ohie 
Every Bottle Guaranteed 

We offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury 


I: COMPOUNDING, an incomp'ete mixture was accidentally spilled 

















REMARKABLE 
INVENTION 


AN INSTRUMENT THAT IMPROVES AND 
STRENGTHENS EYESIGHT 








SPECTACLES MAY BE ABANDONED 





This instrument, which the inventor has patented, 
is called ‘‘Actina’’—a trade-mark word. 

In the treatment of eye diseases the inventor of 
“Actina” claims that there is no need for cutting or 
drugging the eye in treating most forms of disease. 
Cataracts, and other abnormal 
growths have been removed, 
and weakened vision improved 
or restored by this new and 
more humane method. ‘‘Ac- 
tina” has been tested in 
thousands of cases and has 
effected marvelous results, 
piiaiiltt many people testifying that it 
saved their eyesight. So confident are the owners 
that this device is an instrument of great merit, that 
they will give absolutely a free trial. ‘lhey want 
everyone interested to make a thorough investigation 
anda personal test of ‘‘Actina.” One will be sent on 
trial, postpaid, so that any person can give it a test. 

They issue a book—a Treatise on Disease-—which 
tells all about ‘‘Actina,”’ the diseases it will remove, 
what others think of it, what marvelous results it has 
effected, and all about the responsibility of its own- 
ers—all will be sent absolutely free upon request. 
This book should be in the home of every family. 
Address Actina Appliance Co., Dept. 51R, 811 
Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Chinese. and. Japanese. Haznar 
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MODERN AND ANTIQUE CURIOS 
Bronzes, Ivory and Lacquers 
Finest of Silks, Linens and Embroideries 
Kimonos, Jackets and Dressing Gowns, etc. 
in endless variety. 
The Best Work of Chinese and Japanese Artists 
always in stock, 

Tourists and Visitors Welcome. 
"NANKING" FOOK WOH COMPANY 
ncorporat 
Dupont and Sacramento na San Francisco, California 













FREE BOOKLET 


Walnut 
Culture 


If you intend planting any 
Walnut trees or are inter- 


VROOMAN STRAIN, TREE. 
Mt) Ae OME ECA ested in this subject, don’t 
fail to get this book. 


BEARS YOUNG, HEAVY ANNUAL Agents wanted on Pacific 
Coast. Write for particu- 


G 





puRE BRED 


WALNUTS 


el 10) a eee Yo) ee lars. Address 
- t 
NEST ex syoRED.NY Oregon 
Pa Nursery Co. 
Salem, Ore. 





O’BRIEN & SPOTORNO 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


POULTRY AND GAME 
CALIFORNIA MARKET 





1212 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, California 





There is nothing so soothing as a mother’s kiss, 
except 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906. Serial number 1098 


Millions of Mothers will tell you 


It softens the gums. 
It allays pain. 
It cures wind colic. 
It is the best remedy for diarrhoea. 
It is absolutely harmless. 
For sixty years it has proved the best remedy for children 
teething. Be sure you ask for 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 








and take no other. 
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): 


"2108 Market St. San Francisco, Cal. 





ale & Retail and For 
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SING FAT CoO, INC. 


Chinese and Japanese Bazaar 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
1121 Post Street, San Francisco, Near Van Ness Avenue 


Branch at the Central Dept. Store, 609 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 





Formerly 
614 
Dupont 


street, 
Chinatown 


aS 
Dra 
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POTTERY, GLASSWARE 


LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE 
Hotel Supplies Household Goods 


NATHAN-DOHRMANN CO. 


1520-1550 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 


Espey’s Fragrant Cream 


Will relieve and heal chapped hands and lips, rash, sunburn, chafe or 

skin rough from any cause. .Prevents tendency to wrinkles or aging of the 

skin. Keeps the face and hands soft, smooth, firm and white. It has no 

equal. Ask for it and take no substitute. 

PACKAGE OF ESPEY’S COURT PLASTER 
Sent FREE on receipt 2c. to pay postage. 

P. B. KEYS, AGT., 111 So. CENTER Ave., CHICAGO 











posted on current music. 


Chickering Piano Agency 





lé you will fill out coupon and send it to us, we will send you a book of old songs and keep you 


COUPON 


BENJ. CURTAZ & SON 


SY A ET CEE PATE EE Re ee 


(State here whether pianist, vocalist, etc.) 


1615 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 
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Design No. 45 -A 


V. W. VOORHEES, ArRcHITEcT 


46-48 EITEL BUILDING 


set of plans. 


s : a 
<a ul our wn House 
Sree Hash 


We furnish FREE a complete bill of material with each 
Complete plans, specifications, details, bill of 
material and building contracts of this 7-room house only $16. 
Send 25c. silver for our new 1908 100-page book of bungalow, 
cottage and house plans, giving size of house, size of rooms, 
floor plans, a picture of the outside, approximate cost and 
other valuable information. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 











For More than a Century 


various disorders of the stomach and bowels, 
such as indigestion, sour stomach, heartburn, 
biliousness, both in adults and children, have 
been relieved by 


HENRY’S 
Calcined Magnesia 


a mild and pleasant remedy. Corrects acidity. assists diges- 
tion and relieves constipation. Take the genuine only—it 
requires a smaller dose than imitations and is doubly efficae 
cious without harshness. In use since, 1772. Bottle sealed 
with old-style British ‘‘ Inland Reena it ane Deets pane 
old in the United States 
THOs. & WILLm. HENRY with the name of Schieffelin 
MANCHESTER & Co. on label, which secures 
wrapper. Refuse inferior substitutes. Ask your druggist. 


The Sower Has 
No Second Chance 


Good sense says make the most of the first. 


FERRY’S 


SEEDS 


have made and kept Ferry’s Seed Business the 
largest in the world—merit tells. 
Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1908 
tells the whole Seed Story—sent FREE for the 
asking. Don’t sow seeds till you get{l, 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 








THIS CAN 


FOR SEWING MACHINES, TYPEWRITERS, 
CLOCKS, HINGES, GUNS, BICYCLES 


and any mechanism in any home or office there is 
no better oil than 3-in-One. Free from grease or 
acid. Won’t gum. Makes every action point work 
smoothly and surely. 


The Good 3-in-One Oil 

has many other uses; cleans and polishes all furni- 
ture, prevents rust and keeps bright any metal 
surfaces in or out of doors. This offer of a regular 
can filled with oil is for a limited number. Can 
be secured only of G. W. COLE COMPANY, No. 60 
Broadway, New York. 3-in-One is sold in two size 
bottles, tho, in any store. 














NO PARTY LINES 


In order to successfully conduct business, the business office of to-day 
must be equipped with modern conveniences. The same principle 
applies to the economical conduct of the household; therefore, 











THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE FOR THE OFFICE AND THE HOME 
THE HOME TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


OF LOS ANGELES 
716, 718, 720 and 722 South Olive Street 
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| Jno. J. Cone Robert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hallsted 
A. W. Fierro D. W. McNaugher 
BURBANK Robert W. Hunt & Co. 
NEW 


Bureau of Inspection 


CREATIONS Tests and Consultation 


WE ARE SOLE PROPAGATORS AND DISSEMINATORS 








66 Broadway, NEW YORK 31 Norfolk House, LONDON 





—< a — a | 1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 
eerie 96a —— Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURGH 
Vesuvius (the beautiful Foliage Plum) 425 Washington St., SAN FRANCISCO 
Royal and Paradox Walnuts ® 
Write for our illustrated booklet, in colors, . 
about these valuable new creations. Free. Inspection of Rails and Fastenings, Cars, 
TREES Locomotives, Pipes, etc., Bridges, Buildings i 
EVERY ONE TRUE TO NAME and other Structures : 
The largest and finest stock on the Coast. Cement Inspection and Testing i 


All sorts. Place your order now. 


G R A P EF V I N is S . Chemical and Physical Laboratories In 


ON THEIR OWN ROOTS AND GRAFTED ON S F i 
PHYLLOXERA RESISTANT ROOTS an Francisco 


Our large General Nursery Catalogue mailed Chicago, New York and London 
ree on request. ‘ 


PAID UP CAPITAL $200,000.00 


FANCHER CREEK NURSERIES, Inc. Reports and Estimates on Properties and 


GEO. C. ROEDING, President and Manager 


P. ©. BOX 28, FRESNO, CALIFORNIA. | Processes 


























1. LEVY MRS. D. SCHWEITZER | r 


i | The 
J. Schweitzer || | National Supply 





on Compan 
Company uceoes 
WHOLESALE OIL WELL 
mrousae | || SUPPLIES 


achat Drilling Tools, Casing, Pipe 


..- CALIFORNIA ... 
Telephone Main 368 
































MAIN OFFICE 1 
y i =? A 
HOTEL, RESTAURANT 117 No. Main St., LOS ANGELES | , 
BRANCHES 
saisinesshncnenciniciimmmae Bakersfield Coalinga McKittrick | |) | 
sh )lUltC CC hl Santa Maria 
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Chas. H. Van Orden, Secy. Grattan D. Phillips, Pres. 


Phillips & Van Orden Co. 








PUBLISHERS 
AND PRINTERS 


OUR SPECIALTIES 
Posters, Catalogues, Rail- 


road Work of All Kinds 1617-19 Mission Street 
Near Twelfth 


TELEPHONE MARKET 1202 San Francisco, Cal. 





























PALMER 


Rand, || Gasoline Motors 
McNally 














aE 


#¢=)) One, two and four 
cylinder. 


& Co., 
Chicago 









\ 


5 
8 Two and four cycle. 


25 styles and sizes. 














THE resources of our engraving, printing, and pub- 
fishing plant include te lates, tue‘ de Engines in stock on the Pacific Coast at the following 


machinery and automatic devices. We aim to do 
work quickly and to do it well. For nearly addresses: 

50 YEARS Seattle, Washington . . . Colman Dock 
we have been known as one of the largest printers Vallejo, California . . . 108 Penn. Street 
and publishers in the United States. If you are Vancouver, B. . — 1600 Pawel Street 


interested in commercial printing, maps, globes, 
atlases, school books, or general trade publications, 


rN og ore omy mr PALMER BROTHERS 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO COS COB, CONNECTICUT 
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Cable Address: ULCO 
GALENA-SIGNAL 
OIL CO MP A NY A BC Code, 4th Edition 
Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 


Western Union Telegraph Code 


FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA American Lumberman Telecode 





ll & 


Sole manufacturers of the celebrated GALENA 
COACH, ENGINE and CAR OILS and SIB'_EY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE and SIGNAL OILS. e 

GUARANTEE COST per thousand tiles for nion um er O 
from one to five years, when conditions warrant it. e 

Maintain EXPERT DEPARTMENT, which is an 
on pen 1 ig of skilled —— a of yd f b 
and varied experience. Services of experts fur- 
nished free of charge to patrons interested in the Redwood and Pine Lum er 
economical use of oils. 


ss — : Railroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, 
Street Railway Lubrication a Specialty Split Shakes, Etc. 


Galena Railway Safety Oil Office 909 Monadnock Bldg. 


Made especially for use in Headlights, Cab, 
Classification and Tail-lights, and for Switch and 
Semaphore Lamps. Burns equally well with the SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
long-time as with the one-day burner, with or with- e . 
out chimney, as the burner requires. 

Is pure water white in color; high fire test; low 
cold test, and splendid gravity. 

Please write to home office for further particulars. 


Charles Miller ’ President Fort Bragg, ea ae California 





TELEPHONE TEMPORARY 2260 
































San Francisco Pioneer Varnish Works | 


MANU FA CTU R.E RS. OF 


E. L. HUETER Fine Coach, Railway and Furniture 1 Pay Se ager . 


Proprietor V A R N I S if E S supplied exclusively by this firm 62 


1532 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 



































The McConway & Torley Co. Sheathing Papers 
PITTSBURGH, PA. ’ : 
We have the best and most pompiere poe pinta of every descripti: = 
Sole Manufacturers of the segue tect apnea —— 
Bonestell, Richardson & Co. 
Californie’ s Leading Paper a 
anney oup er 473 to 485 Sixth Street San T 9 
Used exclusively on the passenger equipment of 
the Southern Pacific Company and its allied lines 
PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES Write us regarding reduced rates and through cars 
for shipments of household effects to and from West- 
MCMULLIN & EYRE é ern States. Modern storage warehouses at Los Ab- 
Flood Building San Francisco geles, San Francisco and Seattle. Address 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREICHT co. 
* 215U Dearborn St., Chicago. 29U Broadway, N.Y. = 
1 , 


getic solicitors. Write for further information to 
Subscription Department, Room 16, Flood Building, San Francisco, California 


Sunset Magazine offers good money making opportunities to ener- | j 
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PUNCTURE PROOF SELF- 
ALLIGATOR HEALING BICYCLE TIRES 
TP Save you trouble and money. The best tire made. Nails, tacks, glass and snags will not let 


By S\, the air out. Made from best quality extra tough rubber, close-woven tension fabric chemically 
\\ treated, automatic solidifier, extra heavy tread, strong, durable, resilient. Accept no imitations, 
95 


aN) eri oe Oca pie, re be ed 
} . 8 i 

THE VIM &t4"55" cuicaco NPair 

REFRIGERATING AND ICE-MAKING MACHINES 


OF ANY DESIRED CAPACITY 


VULCAN IRON WORKS “"** "sities, aroma” °"* 





















SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


: = | 1 Erickson & Petersen 


WELLS FARGO BUILDING 
PORTLAND OREGON 



















GENERAL RAILROAD 
CONTRACTORS 








ESTIMATES GIVEN ON RAILROAD 
CONSTRUCTION 





i 


Henry Lund & Company PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN & CO. 


Manufacturers of Frogs, Crossings, Split Switches, 
Switch Stands, Head Chairs, Tie Bars, Jenne 
Track Jacks, Track Drills, Rail Benders, Rail 
Braces, ‘‘ Channel’’ Switches, ‘‘Strom” Clamp 
Contractors of Railway Material Frogs ‘Transit’? Switches. 


ote Spann See Oth Coan, Sete 725 MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


New Pintsch Light Inverted Mantle Lamps fiii,ceacd comme 
Steam Heat Steam Couplers = 9 Simm" 
SAFETY CAR-HEATING AND LIGHTING, COMPANY 


2134 WOOLSEY STREET - - BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


STANDARD GAS ENGINE CO. 
GAS ENGINES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Endorsed and Used by United States Government 
WRITTEN GUARANTEE WITH EACH ONE 
DENNISON and KING STREETS 


EAST OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Good Agents Wanted 








San Francisco and Liverpool 





European Steel Rails and Fittings of every description 
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$1500 a Year for Life 


Any one who can spare $2.50 or more a month can purchase an undivided interest in our 15,000 
acre rubber plantation in Tropical Mexico. $25 a month paid through the development period of 
our plantation, should bring you an average revenue of $1500 a year net profitas long as you live 
and leave an annuity for your heirs. If you wish to save for old age or provide for the days when 
you feel entitled to retire from constant work, this is a most excellent opportunity. It is more 
profitable than life insurance, and not so long to wait—safe as city real estate, yet not so costly; 
better than a savings bank for the profit is greater. 

All wealth comes from the earth, and our 15,000 acres, well watered, accessible to markets and 
superintended by an experienced and vapable American Manager, should yield large and steady 
profits. 

We are changing the production of crude rubber from the primitive and destructive methods 
heretofore employed by the natives to the most scientific and successful plan known to modern 
forestry. 

There is nothing speculative about crude rubber. It can be sold every day in the year in any 
market in the world at a price that has been steadily increasing for years. For a quarter of a 
century the world’s supply has been spoken for, months before it reached the civilized market. The 
price has doubled in a decade and the question of future supply is of vast moment and can only be 
solved by the scientific cultivation of the rubber tree. 

We are engaged in this immensely profitable industry on a large scale, having nearly one million 
rubber trees under cultivation which will be producing rubber in due time. 

The unusual opportunity is now open to you to secure shares in our plantation. Each share 
represents an undivided interest in our land upon which we expect to soon have growing at least 
1,500,000 rubber trees and 500,000 cocoanut trees, beside other tropical products. The great work 
we have accomplished absolutely assures the success of our enterprise. 

We have full and complete literature showing conclusive facts, logical figures and definite 
refsrences of good character, proving beyond any doubt that our proposition is bona fide, certain 

ONE OF OUR FIFTEEN-MONTHS’ OLD TREES and profitable 
Itis worth your time to ask for our booklets In justice to yourself you should provide against the ravages of time, the chances of poverty 
and the misfortunes of il] health, by making an investment and securing a competent income that will cover all necessary living requirements. 
Write for our booklet, ‘Money Making Opportunities of Mexico,’’ and satisfy yourself that our statements are correct. Over 900 people, 
after thoroughly investigating our proposition, have become associated with us in this great enterprise. 
Write to-day for facts which will put you in close touch with every detail of our plan. Our literature is SENT FREE, and every request will 
receive immediate attention. 


| CONSERVATIVE RUBBER PRODUCTION CO. 


! . ; 611 MONADNOCK BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 


























FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE MARINE AUTOMOBILE 


CALIFORNIA AND SANSOME STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


BERNARD FAYMONVILLE, Vice-Pres J.B. LEVISON, 2np. V. P.& MARINE See'y 
Lovis WEINMANN, Secretary WM. J. DUTTON, PRESIDENT THOMAS M. GARDINER, TreasuRER 


























DEWEY.STRONG &CO TONOPAH GOLDFIELD BULLFROG 
MANHATTAN AND COMSTOCKS 
A SPECIALTY 


ae Ge. See 
kr Our Bulie B24 BUSH STREET 





MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, S.F. 





PHONE TEMP. 4455 DIRECTLY OPPOSITE NEW SAN FRANCISCO STOCK AND EXGHANGE BUILDING 





Primrose Hams and Bacon 


| Golden Gate Lard Primrose Salad Oil 


Sound and wholesome Food Products prepared under strictly 
Hygienic conditions and United States Government Inspection. 


WESTERN MEAT CO., South San Francisco, San Mateo County, California 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 
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G. S. JOHNSON, Broker 
| Write Me GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 
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GOLDFIELD 


PRODUCING 


$2,000,000 Gold 


PER MONTH 


is the center of the richest mineral section of the world. Here 
are unparalleled investment and speculative opportunities. 
Enormous sums of money have been and will be made in 
Nevada Mining. The mineral possibilities of the State are 
unlimited. Opportunities for profitable investment are better 
here than in any other portion of the United States. The 
estimated gold and silver production of Nevada during 1907 
is $50,000,000.00, and the mining industry of the State is 
in its infancy. There are greater opportunities of making 
money in Nevada mining investments to-day than ever 
before. You are looking for profitable sources of investment. 
Why be satisfied with five or six per cent per annum when 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE investments can be had in Nevada 
that will net from twenty to thirty or forty per cent per year? 
While investments with an element of speculation can be 
had that will in many cases return from 100% to 1000% 
profit in twelve months. . 




























i Investigate this matter for yourself. Get in touch with mining in 
Nevada by reading my 


WEEKLY MARKET LETTERS 


SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE UPON REQUEST. If you desire information 
of any mine in Nevada, write me. I have representatives in all important 
camps, andI can give you the information you want. It is free for the 
asking. My market letter is the only one sent out regularlv from Goldfield, 
and YOU WANT IT. 





2 
5 


To-Day P. O. BOX 5666 
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Copyright 1906 by Darius Kinsey, Seattle 






























OREGON 
TIMBER 


SAFEST AND SUREST 
INVESTMENT TO-DAY 








Millions of dollars have been invested in timbe: 
here in the past five years, and to- day, in spite o 
the financial flurry, every cent of it shows grea 
profits. The lumber industry in Oregon is yet in 
its infancy and values are sure to increase im 
mensely and without risk to any investor. As the 
timber is gathered into stronger and stronge 
hands, values will rise. Within a comparativel, 
short time timber in this section can be had only 
at high prices, as has been shown in the forests of 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota where the 
timber is about exhausted. We have for years 
made a study of the timber situation in the West 
and from our positive knowledge can advise 
clients most conservatively. If you have either 
large or small amounts, we can place it for you t« 
the best advantage. Bank and other references 
furnished as to our reliability. 








FRED A. KRIBS 


3RD FLOOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 























| Los Angeles 


Coming to 
California 


Open a bank 
account—by 
mail—before you 
start and have 
a business home 
when you arrive. 





Write for 
information 


COLUMBIA TRUST 


COMPANY 


311 WEST THIRD STREET 








Californ 





HE 





‘CONTINENTAL 


CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Writes all forms of Accident and Health 
Insurance, including our popular 
“PERFECTION” contracts for bus- 
iness and professional men. er 


Producers and all others interested 
address 


J.E. BETTS 


Acting Resident Manager 


201-2-6 Mutual Savings Bank Building 
San Francisco California 
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of the following Banks: 


























BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Reliable information concerning Financial Conditions in San Francisco may be obtained by Corresponding with any 






























THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK Th S F 1 N ti | “ k 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA sail Francisco National ban 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY—ORGANIZED 1870 
Capital, $3,000,000.00. Surplus and Profits, $1,860,000.00 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE BUILDING 
K. Li Vv Preside 
iti.” PT Gis haan Conner Capital Stock ee i $1,000,000 
the Steen, Sees Sas Surplus and Undivided Profits - 375,000 
Invites Accounts from Banks, Corporations and Individuals. Extends to its customers every accommoda- 
FIRST FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY tion consistent with conservative banking. 
J G. Hooper, M e 
Capital... $1,500,000.00 UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
Owned by the shareholders of the First National Bank and governed 
hy the same Board of Directors. THE WESTERN NATIONAL BANK 
NATIONAL BANK UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
in 640) Seaeiceice CAPITAL FULLY PAID 
C Pad U a ‘suanoee ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
apital Paid Up - $ 6,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits.  4,584,805.19 JAMES FLOOD BUILDING, Powell and Market Sts. 
Total . . . . . . $10,584,805.19 San Francisco, California 
Union Trust Building, No. 4 Montgomery Street SAFE. DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 
SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO The Anglo-Californian Bank, L° 
3 "teal paid in and Surplus 
: $700,000.00 ESTABLISHED 1873 
PRESIDENT : . ‘ ; CuHarLES CARPY 
j VICE-PRESIDENT . . . . A. LEGALLET 1 
Fe VICE-PRESIDENT : of of) 2) Leon Bocgueraz Capital aoediais $1,500,000 
f SECRETARY «. «= «© « A. BousQuET Surplus gard 1,500,000 
= | . Arti DIRECTORS — Leon B 
igues xe0. Beleney Leon Bocqueraz 
oe if Bergerot ; 9. Bozio Chas. Carpy AT THE OLD CORNER SANSOME AND PINE 
le Sabla, Jr. J. M. Dupas . S. Godeau 
oes oy J} Mak J SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
The German Savings and Loan Society 
526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Guaranteed Capital - - $1,200,000.00 Reserve and Contingent Funds, $1,428,855.93 
Capital actually paid up in cash, 1,000,000.00 Deposits Dec. 31, 1907 - 36,907 ,687.50 
k Total Assets : - $39,529, 434.87 
' Remittance may be made by Draft, Post Office, or Wells, Fargo & Co's Money Orders, or coin by Express 
Office Hours: 10 o'clock A. M. to 3 o'clock P. M. except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and 
Saturday evenings from 7 o'clock P. M. to 8 o’clock P.M. for receipt of deposits only. 
OFFIC ERS 
President - peeaQHLANDT Cashier |. =. AL H.R SCHMIDT BOARD’OF DIRECTORS 
Ist Vice-President . DANIEL MEYER Asst. Cashier HERRMANN N. OHLANDT 
2d Vice-President . EMIL ROHTE Secretary GEORGE TOURNY DANIEL MEYER J. W. VAN BERGEN 
Asst. Secretary . A. H. MULLER EMIL ROHTE F. TILLMANN, Jr 
oo IGN. STEINHART E. T. KRUSE and 
GOODFELLOW & EELLS, General Attorneys I. N. WALTER W. S. GOODFELLOW 
Capital Paid In, $3,250,000.00 , Surplus, $3,459,038.08 
HEAD OFFICE, 60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
# BRANCHES: London, Bombay, Calcutta, Sing ghai Veet. Hong Kong, Canton, Manila, Cebu, 
& * Yokohama, Kobe, San Francisco, City of He Washington, Panama. 
os Fiscal Agents for the United States in China, the Philippine Islands and the Republic of Panama. 
ES Accounts of Banks, Merchants and Individuals solicited. Correspondents and Branches in all parts of the world. Interest paid on Term Deposits. 
a SAN FRANCISCO BRANCHES: 
; Main Office, 415 Montgomery Street, near California Branch, 2045 Sutter Street, near Fillmore 
WILLIAM H. HIGH, MANAGER 
Ae B.G. TFT 7 
cus. F Lexce  CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA *:¢, Tex 
President Manager 
42 Montgomery Street 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
624 Van Ness Avenue, near Turk Street BRANCHES 3039 16th Street, near Valencia Street 
PAID UP CAPITAL - - $1,500,000 
TOTAL RESOURCES - - 6,097,256 
J Commercial Accounts Solicited. Interest Paid on Special and Savings Deposits. Safe Deposit Boxes for 
Rent at Van Ness Avenue Branch. 
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This Bureau is established for the purpose of furnishing accurate and unbiased 
information about the Pacific Coast and the great wide-awake West. 

Sunset Magazine by reason of its close connection with the great railway systems 
of the West is in a position to furnish the most complete and accurate data about 
opportunities for home making. 

We plan to make this the most complete bureau of its kind in the country. We 
will cheerfully furnish information about any section of the country, telling you what 
the resources are, how to get there, what the cost will be, and will send you descriptive 
books, maps and folders—in fact, all the information our great facilities enable 
us to give. 

No advertisement will be permitted herein the reliability of which has not been 
first determined. Write 
























NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT HOME OFFICE SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
WELLS FARGO BUILDING FLOOD BUILDING 600 SPRING STREET 
_____ PORTLAND, OREGON SAN FRANCISCO Se Los ANGELES __ 
[CICK OBSERVAT ee ao RY ON MOUNT HAMILTON] 
( ts IrAPR AI 2d ELEVATION 4209 FT. 
— a. wre’ és, : 







‘ 1 pide? 
Population 


Including Suburbs 


57,820 















(San-Ho-say) 


In the heart of the famous 
Santa Clara Valley—50 miles 
south from San Francisco. 


— im A railway terminal— 

eG ax trains to all points in 

‘nr i 190) California and electric 

iL ff Sainte Giaire Ci ie roads to all parts of the 

valley. Delightful all 

year-around climate—semi-tropical. Noted for its sunshine, fruits, flowers and natural attractions. 

The leading educational and horticultural county of California. A beautiful and prosperous home city 

with seven banks and deposits of $50,000,000.00. Poultry thrives in this section and is bringing big 
returns on small investments. For full information send two-cent stamp to 


J. T. BROOKS, Secretary, SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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HOMESEEKERS’ BUREAU OF INFORMATION 


Thousands of Acres to Be 
Thrown Open in California 


SUNSET 
Los ANGELEs, January. 20.—Under the 


Santa Barbara 
e e new arrangement just announced, governing 
a l ornia the seventh opening in California lands, 


actual residence upon the land is not neces- 
sary, but it must be improved with buildings, 
; orchards or irrigation ditches during the first 
Is the Most Charming Homeland year, which insures population, activity and 





MAGAZINE 








rapid growth. Applications may now be filed 

of the West for land in the new settlement, up to April 
first. 

In beauty of location and We will send you the New Plan Book of 

perfection of climate Instructions to Homeseekers for 10 cents 

it has no rival on (stamps or coin) and include a three months’ 

any shore subscription to the Western Empire, a valu- 


xe able California magazine about the wonderful 
industrial development of California rural 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE TO | | life, sports, adventure, etc. Also sample 
copies of the Pacific Fruit World and the 


Live Stock Tribune, the two leading farm 
J. L. HURLBUT, and poultry papers of California—all for 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce, 10 cents, which may result in a long life and 


modest fortune for you. 


Address, Home Extension Committee, 208 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, 


California. 

















THE DALLES 


OREGON 


“THE CHERRY CITY” 
ANNUAL OUTPUT 


450,000 bbls. Flour. Two canneries in 
3,000,000 Ibs. Wool, operation. 

Scoured. Choice Apples, 
30,000 cases Salmon. Pe Sac hes. Ap ticots By 
50 cars Melons Plums and Strawberries 
aca Painse. — in car = ; 

aay 5 ee arly vegetables o: 
10,000 cases Cherries. aj] kinds put on the 
40,000 Cherry Trees Portland market one to 

planted during lasttwo two weeks ahead of any 
years. other Oregon points. 






Opportunities are offered for fruit growers. “Two 
Choice fruit lands can be purchased in 5 to 20 Bites 
acre lots at $25 to $100, according to location and to a 
conditions. Cherry” 


THE DALLES OREGON 


The County Seat of Wasco County, is a thriving wide-awake 
city of 5,000 inhabitants, located on the Columbia river with 
two through line railroads, one on either side of the river. 
The city boasts of its fine streets and beautiful homes and is 
proud of its great variety of resources. 3,000 horse-power 
electric plant operating Flouring Mills, Planing Mills, Box 
Factories, Machine Shops, etc., and endless supply of water 
power withineasy reach. The finest climate in the world for 
a‘r seasoning and wood manufacturing. 


THE COLUMBIA RIVER SCENERY AND EASTERN OREGON CLIMATE IS UNEQUALED IN THE WORLD 






Conaaiene 


Benj. hy “Gifford 
For FurtHer Inrormation Avoress Secretary 


The Dalles 
Oregon 

THE DALLES BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIATION 5 
CD CD LS CP ED GN CD CRD EDGE RP GLY Go ey ai eae Gas @ 
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RUSSELL CITY 


The New City on San Francisco Bay 


AND 


The Best Investment in California 





Lots One Hour 
from 
$200 San Francisco 
or 
and up Twenty- 
five 
Ten per . 
cent down Minutes 
and from 
$5.00 Oakland 
per month to 
No Interest Russell 
No Caxes City 
Perfet Free automobile 
Climate ofice to Rusecl Cy 


This is the biggest suburban lot proposition 
on the market. Choice building lots for sale. 
1351 sold to date. Lots are going rapidly. 
Send coupon on opposite page for free ticket. 


EAST SHORE @ SUBURBAN 
REALTY COMPANY 


10153 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 2195 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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RUSSELL CITY 


Do you know? 
Are you aware of the fact 


that it takes twenty years to double your 
money if placed in a savings bank? 


But money invested in Real Estate 
should double itself, if judiciously invested, 
in two to five years. 


Russell City 


is your opportunity 


Improvements free. Easy payments. Six 
months’ extension in case of sickness. .. | 


e AS GA A Pa 
Money refunded in case of death, es 
: ° PF SM OF | 
with interest at 6 per cent. See 
SC LBG } 
es ey er P 
Take advantage of this Sys ‘ia 
opportunity and et ee 
ppo " f oy LS, a ra 
Mail this coupon 50 
to-day a ed es 
res yi ~ % tad f 
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California’s Model Colony 
Now Open for Colonization 


THE FAMOUS 


YUCAIPA 
VALLEY — 


Located sixty-six miles from Los Angeles, adjoining Redlands, the ‘‘Gem Home 
City” of Southern California, and the richest city per capita in California. The valley 
embraces 14,000 acres of California’s richest soil, has an elevation of from 1800 to 
3000 feet, a climate unexcelled in California, an average annual rainfall of 224 inches, 
flowing artesian wells, never-failing springs, soils (30 feet in depth) adapted for the 
successful growth of alfalfa, vegetables, corn, hay, grain, oranges, grapes, peaches, 
cherries, apricots, figs, olives, apples, etc.. The Valley has been under cultivation 
for thirty. years, and a failure of crops is unknown. Six crops of alfalfa, aggregating 
eleven tons per acre, are harvested each season without irrigation. Splendid home 
market for everything produced. 


YUCAIPA CITY 


Will be located in the center of the colony, with up-to-date improvements, includ- 
ing broad streets, water under pressure, electric lights, parks, reservations for 
churches, schools and public buildings. In opening this property for coloniza- 
tion in tracts of twenty acres and upward, we propose, for a limited time, to assist 
those who secure homes there, to the extent of the cost of their transportation to 
California. Maps and descriptive matter will be mailed upon application. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA COLONIZATION BUREAU 


536 South Spring Street Los Angeles, California 
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These Farming Stock and 1 il drilling scenes 
are typical of Kern County, theLand of CornMilk 
and Oil_You will obtain full information by sending 


your name and address with stamp enclosed to 
THE BOARD OF TRADE OF KERN COUNTY, BAKERSFIELD 














BEVERLY HILLS 


“Between the City and the Sea” 















LOTS PRICES 
80 x 160 $900.00 
UP UP 








WATER GARDEN AT BEVERLY HILLS 








This magnificent tract is located on the beautiful Santa Monica foothills 
overlooking Los Angeles, Hollywood and the ocean. Beverly Hills is the 
most highly improved property in the West. Electric cars every few minutes. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


PERCY H. CLARK: CO. 


311 H.W. Hellman Building Los Angeles, California 
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A ¢ YOZY HOME with sunshine, flowers and fruit in the ‘‘ Beauti- 
ful Napa Valley.’ Big profits in raising peaches, 
prunes, pears, apples, apricots, grapes and-other fruits. Good land at from $75 an acre to $150 


an acre. No irrigation needed. Delightful climate. For full information write 


ST. HELENA BOARD OF TRADE CALISTOGA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE NAPA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 21¢ 


THE LAND OF 
OPPORTUNI 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY THE 
GATEWAY TO THE GREAT J&@ 
SACRAMENTO VALLEY fi 





















“pone 





BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHFUL, PRODUCTIVE, Various and Abundant in its Products 


A PLACE FOR HOMES AND INVESTMENT 9 ” oc‘isexers 
Splendid Water Supply for. Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. 
Many vineyards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 
ranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. 
Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, 
onions, corn, asparagus, grown in great quantities and shipped out of the State in carload lots. 
Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 
For ether information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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Fortunes in Fruit 


Princely incomes are being made from Oranges and 
Grapes in Tulare County. 

We have subdivided a tract of nearly 8000 acres of Citrus Fruit land in Terra 
Bella. This land is the cream of the most fertile valley in California. The soil is 
of the same character as that around Riverside and Redlands. Climatic conditions 
make the land even more valuable. Your fruit is shipped for the Thanksgiving 
and Christmas markets. Hence the profits per acre even exceed those realized 
from groves farther South. 

We are selling this land at prices and on terms that will allow you to engage 
in this profitable industry, no matter what is your position. $65.00 to $110.00 
per acre is the present selling price. The terms are 10 per cent cash and forty- 
eight monthly payments. When you realize that your annual income per acre 
will run from $200.00 to $1000.00 this proposition will tempt you. 

A line to, us will obtain for you some very interesting and attractive printed 
matter. It will pay you to look into this. 


Terra Bella Development Co. 
EDWARD D. SILENT @ CO. 


General Agents 
216 West Second Street Los Angeles, California 


Lands in Yuba County, California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, Peach, Apricot, Pear, Berry and Alfalfa Lands 
in Tracts to Suit. Abundance of Water for Irrigation where needed 


Prices from $25.00 to $100.00 per acre. FINE CLIMATE 
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For Particulars Write 


BOARD of SUPERVISORS or MARYSVILLE CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 











Men Coral GARDEN SPOT OF THE 


i} Supplying 


| cous SACRAMENTO VALLEY 


IRRIGATED LANDS IN TRACTS TO SUIT 











EASY TERMS 


TO THOSE IMPROVING LANDS 





Abundant water at low rates. No crop failure—land 
level—soil deep, fertile—choicest fruit, vegetable and 
alfalfa land in California. Write for free printed 
matter. 





IRRIGATED LAND COMPANY 
324-5 Crocker Building, San Francisco, California 
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Not have an independent eans 
income from a farm that arley 
is making good money 

above all expenses in eets 


1,500 acres of the most fertile and tillable farming lands in the 
famous Santa Maria Valley, Santa Barbara County, California. 
For sale in subdivisions of one hundred acres each. 


One-fifth Cash Down [terinttinent. inter 057 


per annum. Buyer to pay taxes. 


Not only the finest Beet, Bean and Barley land in the world, but 
also unsurpassed for raising Alfalfa, Wheat and Vegetables. 
Santa Barbara County is the most charming homeland of the 
West. Climate unexcelled. This property is located near 
the town of Santa Maria, on the S. P. R. R.; also near 
one of the largest Beet Sugar Factories on the Coast. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


W. E. DARGIE, Owner FRANK J. WOODWARD A. L. STANLEY 
Oakland Tribune Union Savings Bank Santa Maria 
Oakland, Cal. Oakland, Cal. Cal. 

















SUTTER COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


The center of the Great Fruit Belt of the State; the garden spot 





ot California. Money made 1n small orchards and vineyards. 
Unimproved land $60.00 to $85.00 per acre. Work for all in 
the orchards, canneries, packing houses and on the farms. 
For particulars write to Board of Supervisors or the 


SUTTER BOARD OF TRADE 
YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 

















RE you interested in California 

Do you want to live under sunny skies 

Do you want to live among orange groves, orchards 
and vineyards 

Do you want to farm where farming pays 

Do you want to live in a progressive country 

Do you want to live where opportunities are many 

If so, TULARE COUNTY IS THE PLACE. 


For Literature and specific information write 
Secretary Tulare County Board of Trade 6 
VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 
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Good Farmers Vip The Glad Hand 
Wanted _-4g wh 


’ Laguna de Tache 
Ranch 


is offered to the farmer who wants a 
farm worth farming in California. 

We have put 900 farmers and their 
families on 30,000 acres of the Laguna 
in the past eight years and they have 
stayed—that’s the best proof that the 
conditions are right. 


















Location Fresnocounty, in the San Joaquin Valley. 
Soil— Sandy loam, rich river bottom; none better. 
Water—Canals from Kings river with plenty of 
water for irrigation—every acre has a water right. 
Prices—$50 to $60 per acre. Terms, one-fourth cash, 
balance eight yearly payments. Interest, 6 per cent. 


That’s all we are going to try to tell you in this 
‘“‘ad.” If you want to know more about it write to 


‘NARES & SAUNDERS 


135 South Broad . ° 
LOS pst Box 2696, Fresno, California 





























WHERE WATER AND LAND MEET IS FOUND THE MECCA OF THE HOMESEEKER 
The applying of Cheap Water to Fertile Land is Nature’s method of providing for the Home Builder 

in the great Sacramento Valley, California, is the being constructed by the Federal Gov- 

Glenn County, chosen place for both of these basic propositions. Orland Irrigation Project, ernment will care for 50,000 of these 

She has 250,000 acres of the best land on earth, all irrigable and cheap. acres, and Centra. Cana. supplied by the Great Sacramento River, under special 


Has water enough to cover each of these acres three feet deep. Act of Congress, will care for the remaining 200,000 of these splendid acres. 


For full information address Tos. Brown, P. D. Baw, W. H. Morrissey or Boarp or Trapg, Orland, California 
isk & Proutx, H. J. Banceroux & Co., B. B. Grasscock or Cuamper or Commence, Willows, California 








FOR COMFORT, PLEASURE, HEALTH and 


SOUTHERN CaLirorma _|| Julare County, California 


For full particulars and illustrated printed matter Is the place for the Home-seeker. Good 
THE CH AMBER oy COMME: RCE land for little money. For particulars, address 
Los Angeles, California THOS. H. THOMPSON, TULARE, CALIFORNIA 
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OFFICERS: DIRECTORS: 
DUNNING RIDEOUT 
PRESIDENT at ug | ee “ i a” 
WALLACE DINSMORE bill b f 4. CHEM 
vecracucen™* PYarpstille Chamber of Commerce + cr 
W. B. SWAIN 
TREASURER OFFICE OF SECRETARY, 212 D STREET peed pel 
W. H. PARKS, Jr. Yeah wes 
i: P. ©. KNAPP 


Marysville, Cal., July 20, 1907. 
Sunset Magazine, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Dear Sirs: We have had more reference to the “Ad” in 
“‘Sunset,” from inquirers for land, than from any other source. 
Yours truly, 
Marysville Chamber of Commerce, 
W. H. Parks, Jr., Sec’y. 





Try an advertisement in this department. You will get results. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


Northwestern Department Home Office Southwestern Department 
Wells Fargo Building Flood Building 600 Spring Street 
Portland, Oregon San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 














Aman on an ordinry |GREAT LAND OPENING 


salary can within two e have placed under thorough irrigation through the great Central Canal, 

. z aided a special act of Congress, the big rich wheat farms of Colusa and Glenn 
years prepare for himself | counties, the richest fruit and garden land in all California. An abundance of 
ar oe . water every day in the year, that each year enriches a soil that is already equal 
an income that will enable | to the best; plus a long dry pleasant growing season is the reason of our superiority. 
5 p i . ' Here the orange matures earlier and commands the highest price of any fruit 
him to live in California | on the market. All fruits raised in California are being grown with great profit 
here. Alfalfa, cows and hogs, will pay for your farm after you make the first 
and afford all the com- payment. Cheap transportation, good soil, cheap water and delightful climate. 
. All the year around growing season. No ‘ ‘between grass season.”’ 10, 20 and 40 
forts of life and more of acre tracts. Terms, one-quarter cash, balance three equal annual payments. If 
: cultivated, second payment extended to end of second-year. Write for illustrated 
the luxuries than he ever | booklet. 


did on a salary of $2 000 C. M. WOOSTER CO.; KEARNY AND MARKET STS. 
? 


smh veS ore] IN CALIFORNIA [Ez 






































ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 
The City that Charms ———— Santa Paula 


ESSENTIALLY A PLACE FOR VENTURA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
BEAUTIFUL HOMES | “The GLEN CITY” 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 











Is the title of a charntingly attractive booklet that we 


have just issued. It is finely illustrated and describes Population 2000; only 15 miles from the sea, and 66 miles from 

what is one of the most beautiful and climatically perfect Los Angeles; railroad facilities excellent 

locations in Southern California. 5 se | The home of the Lemon, the Orange, the English Walnut, the 
Those interested can obtain copies on application to § | Lima Bean, the Apricot. The soil, alluvial and sandy loam, makes 


——, this great diversity of crops. Every season of the year is a 
arvest time, making business conditions unusually active and con- 


The Ontario La nd & Improvement Co. stant the year through. For descriptive booklet, address 
Ontario, California The Board of Trade, Santa Paula, California 
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we BUY LAND 


in the Turlock Irrigation District 
of Stanislaus County, California 


IT WILL REPAY YOU 


Send for free booklet 


C. N. WHITMORE CO. 


CERES, CALIFORNIA 
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President Roosevelt has signed the special act of Congress giving to our big central canal 900 
cubic feet of water a second, 45,000 inches; enough to irrigate 200,000 acres. Our 
complete canal system brings the great wheat fields of Glenn and Colusa 
counties, lying along the banks of the navigable Sacramento 

River, within the reach of homeseekers for the 
The land of immense 
production. Perpetual right toan 


first time. The greatest opportunity 
ever offered atany time any- 
abundance of water goes with every acre where in Cali- 

without extra cost. Where corn, alfalfa, peaches, 

pears, apples, prunes, oranges, sugar beets, pumpkins, Bb 

tomatoes, asparagus, hogs, cattle, sheep, horses and mules attain high- e 

est perfection at least cost. California climate. Steamboat and rail transporta- 

tion. 10, 20 and 40-acre tracts at from $35 to $100 per acre on the easiest terms. 
For free illustrated booklet write to 


F. E. ROBINSON & CO., 216-217 Pacific Electric Bldg., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


















PORTERVILLE CHATS 


Homeseekers are coming to the 


Porterville 
Early Orange Belt 


CENTRAL 
CALIFORNIA FACTS 


FOR FOUR CENTS 








WE have just issued a beauti- 
fully illustrated, 80-page maga- 
zine descriptive of farm life in 
Central California. Each article 
is written by a practical farmer, 
fruit grower or dairyman, who 
has told the truth about Central 
California in an interesting way. 
The illustrations are the best ob- 
tainable. We want you to read 
this magazine and will mail you 
a copy free upon receipt of four 
cents to cover the cost of’ post- 
age. 








CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
STOCKTON- CALIFORNIA 











every day. A drive through our Orange 
Groves is a surprise and a delight—sur- 
prise at their beauty, thrift and profits, 
and delight at our surroundings, climate 
and people. 

Porterville is growing fast—a dozen or 
more good houses a month—but not fast 
enough to house the people as they come. 
Houses to rent are a good investment. 

Come now, and see the oranges on the 
trees. The marvelous work in the packing- 
houses, and a train load of golden fruit 
going out every day. The more you know 
about orange growing, the more you will 
be delighted with the Porterville groves. 

Send for a copy of “ Practical Results.” 


Chamber of Commerce 
Porterville, California 
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San F emando, California 


HE BOARD OF = : oe 

TRADE OF SAN ; ‘ : oo 
FERNANDO desires to Ee 
call the attention of home- 8 
seekers or those desiring 
investment, to the splendid 
opportunities offered in San 
Fernando Valley. 

This valley is approxi- 
matelytwelve miles in width 
by thirty in length, and is 
one of the most fertile in 
Southern California. 

The town of San Fer- 
nando is situated in the 
northem part of the valley 
and is surrounded by olive, 
lemon and orange groves; 
in fact, the largest olive 
orchard in the world is less 
than two miles distant. 

San Femando is twenty 
miles north of Los Angeles 
and owing to the convenience for marketing products, offers strong inducements to the small farmer raising melons, berries or poultry. 
It has good schools and churches and enjoys a splendid climate. Free illustrated booklet will be sent to any person addressing 


JOHN T. WILSON 
San Fernando Board of Trade, San Fernando, California 




















Our Farmers Are sm Our Capitalists 
APPLES | / an ™ 














4,000 Car Loads ~ 700 Car Loads 
2,500,000 packed boxes 100,000 Chests 
375,000,000 10,000,000 Quarts 


One Year's Shipment of 
Berries from 1000 acres. 
$4.00 per chest, f. 0. b. 
$400,000 or $400 per 
acre. That's what the 
owners of the 1000 acres 
received for their crop. 

$200 to $300 per 
acre—what you pay for 
berry land. 

What do you think of 
that? 

We want you to know 
more about us and the 
richest valley in the 
world, 


Crisp, Juicy Apples 
One Year's Shipments. 
The product of 10,000 
acres of bearing trees. 
$1,250,000. $125 per 
acre. That's what our 
apple crop will NET the 
owners of the 10,000 
acres. 

$100 to $250 per 
acre—what you pay for 
apple land. 

$250 to $600 per 
acre—what you pay for 
bearing orchards. 

What do you think of 


such an investment? 


FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS SECRETARY, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
WATSONVILLE, SANTA CRUZ COUNTY, CAL.. 
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SECTION OF COUNTY FAIR EXHIBIT, 


NUMEROUS OPENINGS FOR SAFE INVESTMENT 


SOME BAKER COUNTY PRODUCTS 















THE METROPOLIS OF 
EASTERN 
OREGON 








1907 


In healthfulness of climate, scenery, productiveness of soil and 
variety of resources is second to none. The schools of Baker City 


rank high. Unsurpassed, pure water supply. The agricultural products of Baker County are timothy, alfalfa, clover, wheat, oats, barley, fruit 
and vegetables of all varieties. Extensive forests with timber of excellent quality. No cyclones, tornadoes, hurricanes, earthquakes, drouths nor 
sunstrokes in Baker County. Famous producing gold mines adjacent to Baker City. Stock raising is a very important industry. For the dairy, 
stock and poultry farmer, men of limited capital, Baker County offers a sure profitable market and splendid advantages, and for the wage 
earner, who is willing to work, there is no locality offering better inducements. Information will be furnished freely 





ADDRESS N.C. HASKELL, SEC’y, COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, 


BAKER CITY, OREGON 

















$25 PER DAY NET 


An unusual opportunity for a judicious 
investment is presented in the purchase of a 
first-class Lime Kiln in the vicinity of Baker 
City, Oregon, with 160 acres of Lime Stone 
land. This property is at present netting 
the owner $25 per day, with contracts already 
in hand. The business is capable of great 
expansion. Price $20,000. 

For full particulars about this and other 
property in Baker county, Oregon, address 


WEBB & CARROLL CO. 
BAKER CITY - = OREGON 
























The finest in America. 


of the 





FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


Fresno Table Grapes 


Our product commands a ready sale 
at top prices in the Eastern market— 
splendid returns are invariably made. 

To learn further about this immensely 
profitable business, write to the Secretary 


FRESNO COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 














ASTLE ROCK 


WASHINGTON 


S located in southwestern Washington in the midst of one of the 

finest dairying countries in the world. Fruit of all kinds grows 
to perfection in this section, pests being practically unknown 
Several coal mines are in operation near Castle Rock, producing 
high quality coal. Cement of first-class commercial grade exists 
near Castle Rock in unlimited quantities, and only awaits the 
advent of capital to open up the biggest cement mines of the West 
Agriculture offers unusual inducements to farmers, as there is 
much rich land in this vicinity, with good prices for farm products 
Labor is in great and constant demand at wages from $3.00 up, in 
the mines and logging camps. Intending settlers will find Castle 
Rock and vicinity worthy of thorough investigation before settling 
elsewhere. The city has a population of about 1400, with first-class 
high and primary schools. Unsurpassed climate. 

The whole of southwestern Washington is.being rapidly developed. 
The opportunity is here now. Write for full information to 


COMMERCIAL CLUB, Castle Rock, Wash. 
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YAKIMA FRUIT LANDS 











in record crops. 


Eastern Washington has the greatest fruit orchards in the 
world. Civilization gets its appleshere. Everything else grows 
Farmers netting $500 to $1500 to the acre. 

Buy a farm from us—established 1881. Oldest firm in State 
of Washington. 

We sell little farms on small cash payments and easy terms. 
Cultivated, planted, irrigated and cared for until bearing. 
Write for beautiful booklet. 


? 





CALHOUN, DENNY & EWING 


$. ALASKA BUILDING ; SEATTLE, U.S. A. 























Kalama on the Columbia 


offers unusual inducements and opportunities for manufacturing plants, especially 
for lumber and shingle mills and sash and door factories. The city is located 
on a deep water harbor about sixty miles from the mouth of the great Columbia 
River. The location is one of rare beauty and healthfulness. 

Kalama has good schools, churches, two saw mills, creamery, electric light 
plant, etc., etc., ten daily boats and fourteen daily trains. Adjacent to the city are 


TWO BILLION FEET OF TIMBER 


offering exceptional opportunities for development of lumber industry. For full 
particulars, write to 


Kalama Commercial Club, Kalama, Wash. 











SOUTH BEND 
WASHINGTON 


LOCATION—On Willapa Harbor, Pacific county. 
Terminus Northern Pacific Railway. 110 miles southwest 
of Tacoma, Washington. Death rate 10 in 1,000. 

CITY CONTAINS—7 churches, 2 banks, 1 free library, 
2 salmon canneries, 1 shingle mill, 1 ice plant and bottling 
works, 3 public schools, 11 teachers, 554 children of school 
age, 2 hospitals, 1 foundry and machine shop, 1 clam can- 
nery, 2 newspapers, 1 new opera house, 4 hotels and 2 
restaurants, 1 steam laundry, 2 sash and door factories, 
telephone plant (long and short distance), 2 electric light 
plants, gravity water rt 3 large saw mills (capacity of 
over 300,000 feet per day 

BUSINESS CONDITIONS AND OPPORTUNITIES 

Bank deposits are unusually ] rge (over $700,000 in two 
banks on July 1) for this time of the year, and everything 
financially speaking, is on the upward trend. The city is 
doing over $40,000 worth of street improvements this 
season. The extension of the Northern Pacific on a water 
level up ‘the Columbia, and the coming of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee nd St. Paul, is already calling the attention of 
investors to this beautiful harbor. The eastern oyster farm- 
ing, located in the waters of Willapa Harbor, is a potent 
financial factor. Fishing and crabbing also come in as one 
of the paying industries. Farming, dairying and stock 
raising are the most remunerative, although fruit and vege- 
tables thrive, and there is a home demand for all. 

Above all, .re the immense forests of fir, spruce, cedar 
and hemlock, representing the untold wealth of Pacific 
county. We have already at least 25 large mills in the 
county and there is room for as many more. 

We need more mills, tub, pail, furniture, sash, door, and 
box. factories, clam and sardine cannery and _ shipyard. 
There is plenty of room and the finest. body of water 
—— Puget Sound and San Francisco. 

EAL ESTATE—Real estate is very low here now, but 
ode are advancing rapidly. There are all kinds of 
chances for the hustler, labor demands good wages, and 
in nearly all branches is short handed. 

South Bend has fine location and contains many beau- 
tiful homes with charming environments. Climatic con- 
ditions are good. For further information address secretary 


COMMERCIAL CLUB, South Bend, Washington 








BLACKBERRIES 


Puyallup Valley 


Between Tacoma and Seattle 


WONDERFULLY FERTILE 


On five acres a man can make his living 
and put $1000 in the bank every year. 


DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE 
Write for details to Puyallup Board of Trade 
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HAVE YOUR TICKET READ STRAIGHT TO 


MEDFORD OREGON 


LOCATION Medford is in the} SOIL is mellow, deep; possesses 
heart of Rogue} qualities that are peculiar 
River Valley, the richest part of}to this incomparable region. 
Oregon. Has 4000 people, banks,| Rich enough to raise anything. 
schools and every city con-|Doesn’t require irrigation, but 
venience. Scenery is inspiringly | pure mountain water is abundant 
magnificent. jif irrigation is desired. 

ideal; no excessive | Four of alfalfa with- 
CLIMATE heat or cold; al-| CROPS out irrigation, New- 
most no frost; no over-abundance | town Pippins and Spitzenbergs at- 
of rain. Winters pleasant, sunny | tain highest perfection; pay $1000 
and mild. No blizzards, drouths,| per acre; famous pears, peaches, 
orearthquakes. A famous health |early vegetables, early berries; 
retreat and pleasure resort.|vast areas open for cultivation, 








The resources of Rogue River Valley are almost beyond comprehension. 
Coal, timber, copper and gold are found in great quantities. Op- 
portunities for the accumulation of great wealth are better here 
than in any other section of the United States. 
WRITE AT ONCE FOR INFORMATION AND LITERATURE TO SECRETARY OF 


MEDFORD COMMERCIAL CLUB, MEDFORD, OREGON 
























Located at the head of navigation on Puget 
Sound. Combines the culture, refinement and 


educational advantages of the eastern city, 

WASHINGTON with the healthful, temperate climate, and the 
golden opportunities of the Pacific Northwest. It is a city of homes, schools, 
churches, and business; surrounded by a rich agricultural community, and the 
most fertile soils in the land. It offers the manufacturer, the farmer, the 
investor and the toiler the best possible advantages, and a most desirable home. 
For further information watch these pages, COME and SEE, or correspond with 


JOHN M. WILSON, Secretary of Chamber of Commerce 
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The dominant trait in the human mind is the desire to improve one’s 
condition. In looking for this betterment, all eyes at once turn to the 
West, and wisdom points to Vancouver and Clarke County, Washington. 
Why? Because Vancouver is the richest city of its size on the Pacific 
Coast. It has made a remarkable growth and its bank deposits are the largest 
of any city of its size on the entire West Coast. It is located at the head 
of tidewater on the Columbia River, 100 miles from its mouth. The river 
is over one mile wide in front of the city and has an average depth of 30 


VANCOUVER 


feet at low water. The city now has a population of 8,000 people, having 
doubled in the last three years. The postoffice receipts have doubled during 
the past two years. The building of the new North Bank railway down the 
Columbia River to this point makes this the terminus of a transcontinental 
railway. This road will be completed byJ anuary, 1908, and already shippers 
are planning large warehouses and manufactures at this place, where will exist 


splendid ship- ping facilities. 
iota’ WASHINGTON ES ss 
the world is now nearing 
completion across the Columbia River at Vancouver. The bridge will be 
double track, and over it will cross the trains of the Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Burlington, Oregon Railway & Navigation Co., Southern Pacific, 
Union Pacific and C.M.& St. P. Railways. The Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific are now laying over 50 miles of sidetracks and yards. With all these 
roads meeting here on this magnificent fresh water harbor, it requires no stretch 
of imagination or pro- phetic vision to fore- 
tell the future great- 7 F-4 E ine ; TY ness of the city. It 
has fine school build- ings, churches, public 
halls, hotels that would be a credit to a city of 100,000 people, fine theaters and 
a first-class high school. The State School for the deaf and blind is located 
here, and this city is the Pacific Northwest headquarters of the Catholic Educa- 
tional institutions. These institutions cunsist of Providence Academy, a 
magnificent school for girls, and St. James College, for boys. Vancouver is the 
county seat of Clarke county, the richest west of the Cascades. Small fruits of 
every variety grow here in great profusion, and this is the ideal 
home of the cherry, apple, pear O FE and plum. A large part of the 
country is still undeveloped, and in this section lands can be se- 
cured cheap. All kinds of farm products can be grown here, especially small 
grains and hay. It is the only place on the continent where the famous Italian 
prune reaches perfection. Each year from 150 to 300 cars of this product are 
cured at very low prices and on reasonable terms. There are numerous oppor- 
tunities for those of small means who wish to get a home and a start toward 
prosperity. Dairying is one of the great industries of the country and is also 
one of the most profit- 
"nt? OPPORTUNITY “22 
men in the country who 
have become wealthy in the dairy business. There is a great demand now for 
more dairy products,and never was time so opportune to engage in the dairy busi- 
ness. The north and east part of the county is rough and hilly and is covered for 
the most part with the finest timber on the Pacific Coast. On account of our fine 
transportation facilities there exists most excellent opportunities for engaging in 
logging and lumber manufacturing. At Yacolt, in the county, is located the log- 
ging camp of the Twin Falls Logging Company, one of the largest in the world. 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS SEC’Y. COLUMBIA CLUB, VANCOUVER, WASH. 
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— 
We'll tell you why! 


orth Bend 


on Coos Bay will be 


The Next Metropolis 


on the Pacific Coast 


There are but three protected deep sea harbors on the 
United States Western Coast between Canada and 
Mexico— Golden Gate, Coos Bay and Puget Sound. 


Its Payroll Talks 








North Bend has the largest payroll of any city of her size in the 
United States—$60,000 monthly. North Bend, from a tract of 
timber land four years ago, now has over 2,000 people. North 
Bend is the natural outlet of the richest timber country in the 
world, comprising over one hundred and twenty-seven billion feet. 
North Bend has sawmills, lumber mills and factories, and is offering 
generous inducements to secure more. The last Congress ordered 
a survey of Coos Bay harbor and will appropriate $100,000 to 
give it a forty-foot bar. Coos Bay is the half-way harbor on the 
Pacific Coast between Golden Gate and Puget Sound. It now 
furnishes coal for San Francisco and the Coast cities. The Gov- 
ernment geological survey shows four hundred square miles 
of coal-bearing area and eight hundred million tons of coal. 
Opportunities are here waiting development. Come on and 
‘‘ Beat the Railroad to Coos Bay.”’ 


WRITE THE 


North Bend Chamber of Commerce 
North Bend, Oregon 


An organization of the representative citizens whose aim is the upbuilding and development 
of the Coos Bay Country. 
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DOESN’T COST MUCH 


Our combination policy covering FIVE important benefits costs so little when 
compared to the old separate-policy plan that you cannot afford to be without it. 


Strong 
Company 


Last year we wrote 
twice as much insurance 
in our home territory as 
any other company. Our 
new policy was one rea- 
son—there are others. 

Every man owes it to 
himself and his family to 
take time to find out 
which policy is the 
BEST. Drop a postal 
card today stating your 
age, and we will quote 
the cost. 


WRITE US 


THE Paciric MutTuaL Lire INSURANCE Co. 


OF CALIFORNIA 


KILGARIF & BEAVER, Inc., General Agents J. N. RUSSELL, Jr., Secretary, 
Building, S i Cal. In charge of Southern California Agencies, 3rd and Hill Sts., Los Angeles, Cal. 




















Best 
Policy 


Our new, modern 
policy is in advance of 
the times. No other 
company issues one as 
good or as broad in its 
benefits. We can afford 
tosell thispolicy cheaper 
because it lessens our 
operating expenses with- 
out increasing the risk. 

It is THE policy for 
business men, salaried 
men and capitalists. 


iNVESTIGATE 






vag PERMANENT 
DISABILITY 
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SS MRRARTRR ERR NE: 
Cawston Ostrich Feathers are Best in the World 


Awarded the prize medals at Paris, St. Louis, Buffalo, Omaha, Portland and 


the Jamestown Expositions for their superior quality. 


Cawston ; 
Ostrich Feathers 


AT PRODUCERS PRICES 
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Our plumes and boas are made in our factory on the farm, 
by the most skilled operators, and under perfect conditions 
Feathers from the male birds are used in their making, ff 
giving them strength, life and lustre not found in other 
feather goods. 


15-inch Cawston Special Plume, $5.00 
One of the best values we have. Made entirely from male 


- bird feathers, strong and durable. Ask for No, 51. Black 
white or any solid color $5.00, shaded colors 50c. additional 


Have Your Old Feathers Repaired 


Cawston Special 
Boa, $15.00 
For a light wrap, combin- 


ing beauty and utility, they 

ae pas i Our boas are 

made full and fluffy and 

~-- - Our Catalogue Free have strength, istilianayand 

; wearing qualities. Our 2-yard 

Beautifully illustrated, gives good description of our feather goods and a special, in black, white or 

complete price list An interesting history of the feather industry in any solid color, is unequaled 
ction at the price, $15.00. 


Satisfaction Guar- 
im me» MSAWSTON sere ox 
all Parts of the OSTRICH FARM _ Refunded. Wehave 
World. P.0. Box 52 SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA no Agents. — 


Our expert workers will clean, dye, repair and recur) 
them so they will look like new. Mail them tous. 











IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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oT I Want You to Know My 
J Rs Razor as I Know It. 


/ S Whether you rely upon the 
; { old fashioned razor or whether 
you depend upon the barber for your daily 
shave, there’s still a better, quicker, 
more economical and sanitary way— 
the ‘‘Gillette’’ way—and my razor will con 
vince you of this fact 
It is the better way because of the 
great convenience it affords—a slight turn 
>, of the handle enables you to have as close 
\ or as light a shave as you may wish— 
removing any beard without the 
least discomfort or irrita- 
tion of the skin. 




















































eae It is the 
ithe quicker way 
because the thin 
flexible,double-edged 
$64 f blades require No Hon- 
iy ’ ing, No Stropping. They 
are made of specially selected and 
tested steel, individually hardened, tempered, 
ground, honed and stropped by never-varying au- 
tomatic machinery. They are so inexpensive that when dull 
you throw them away as you would an old pen. It takes beg 
from three to five minutes’ time with the Gillette to obt 
the most delightful shave you ever had in your li‘c, 















It is the economical way becaus« 

home oraway from home a ny time—sav 
the endles s inconvenience nnoyance of 
My razor not o: *s daily div 


its users but saves its co of a month. 


you may shave yourself at 
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Itis the cleanly, hygienic way | 
the dangers that are often encountered by 
contact with h, soap and barber shop acc¢ 

I could talk to y« th about th 
and what it means to 4 . but what I want j 
1d then you will know it asI know it, and would not part 

y price. 

Ask your dealer for the ‘‘Gillette’’ today and 

with ease, comfort and economy for the rest of yo 





e good qu 


is to get 






The Gillette Safety Razor Set consists of a triple 
silver:plated holder, 12 double-edged blades (24 keen 
edges) packed ina velvet-lined leather case and the 
price is $5.00 at all the leading Jewelry, Drug, 
Cutlery, Hardware and Sporting Goods Dealers. 


Ask your dealer for the “GILLETTE” today. Tf substitutes are offered 
refuse them and write us at once for our booklet and free trial offer. 


Gillette Sales pr sand Le ta 
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A HUNDRED GOLDEN HOURS 
Lemme South Jourhey AT SEA 


Unsurpassed ining @r Servic. NEW ORLEANS anv NEW YORK 
Observation Parlor, Lounging "A five days sea trip onthe luxurious 


17 knot turbine, Largest America 
Room and Cafe Library, Coast wise Siedners « 
Vestibuled Pullman Drawing : 


Room Sleepers = 884 MARKET 'ST. | 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Personally Conducted ee Widicoo senine st 
Excursions... Sie Ripe Fe Gi chats 
i ae Vai), : NEW YORK 


170 WASHINGTON ST, 
BOSTON | 














